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* Sanctify in your hearts Christ as Lord : being ready always to give 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope that 
is in you, yet with meekness and fear.' — i Pxtkr iii. 15. 
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* Simple souls still clamour occasionally for what they call **a new 
religion/* My friends, you will not get this new religion of yours ; I per* 
ceive, you already have it, have always had it. All that is true is your 
religion — ^is it not? Commanded by the Eternal God to be perfirmedy I 
should think, if it is true. Do you not already, in your dim heads, know 
truths by the thousand ; and yet, in your dead hearts, will you perform them 
by the ten, by the unit ? ' 



* A man's religion consists not of the many things he is in doubt of and 
tries to believe, but of the few he is assured of, and has no need of effort for 
believing. His religion, whatever it may be, is a discerned fact, and 
coherent system of discerned facts to him ; he stands fronting the world and 
eternities upon it : to doubt of it is not permissible at all. He must verify 
or expel his doubts, convert them into certainties of Yes or No : or they 
will be the death of his religion/ — Carlylz. 
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PREFACE 

Every man's faith, if he really has one, is in a 
special sense his own. Before he can really 
possess it, it must have passed through a medium, 
his own mind and thought, which has converted it 
from dogma to idiom. The translation of dogma 
into idiom is as necessary as the translation of the 
Scriptures into the living languages of mankind. 
; The decay of faith, the lament of every genera- 
tion, is a misnomer for the decay of dogma. Faith 
is the religious thought of mankind, and no more 
decays than scientific or any other thought decays. 
Dogma is the past expression of thought, and 
must be translated into the idiom of the present, 
if the faith it once expressed is to remain a living 
force in the thought of mankind. Every man 
who truly has a faith is of necessity a translator 
of dogma into idiom. His idiom is his own 
peculiar form of expression resulting from the 
training and education which he has received. It 
qIS, therefore, very largely a reflection of the age in 
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which he lives, and of the conditions under which 
he has been brought up. To those who have 
been subjected to the same or similar influences, 
his idiom is more or less theirs. The more idioms 
a language possesses the richer it is, and the more 
widely and generally people think, the more ex- 
pressions there are for the same ideas. 

Religious thinking is no longer confined to 
the theologian, it has become general amongst all 
classes of the people. The technical expressions of 
the schools have to give way to the idiom of the 
market, the shop, and the oflSice. Theology, 
therefore, must be translated into the idiom of 
the people, if the faith upon which it is based is 
to continue to influence the life of the present. 
Much apologetics might have been saved had 
more translation been attempted. The apology 
Christianity should chiefly aim at, is that which 
is sure to come from the man who is con- 
vinced that he has misunderstood it. Idiomatic 
translation of Christian theology is the best defence 
of the faith. 

The present work makes no claim to originality 
of thought, but the author trusts that many may 
find it idiomatic in expression. It is dependent 
for its thought upon a multitude whom no man 
can number. It is not, however, a mere com- 
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pilation of other people's expression, but the 
author's own expression of the hope that is in 
him. In the belief that his idiom may be helpful 
to others of like mind, he sends it upon its 
mission, with gratefiil acknowledgments for the 
help he has received from the masters who have 
taught him, and with the hope that to some at 
least, it may speak in their own tongue of those 
divine mysteries which must for ever transcend all 
utterance. 
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CHAPTER I 



man's knowledge of god, 



ORE entering upon the inquiry as to what 

wledge man has or can have of God, we are 

fronted with two statements, either of which, 

rue, makes any such inquiry worthless. The 

consists in denying any reality to the object 

to be known, and the second in denying any 

ity to the so-called knowledge. In other words, 

ire told by the one party that to man's idea 

jod there is no corresponding reality, and by 

other party that to the reality, if there is one, 

e can be no corresponding knowledge. In 

er case, therefore, the inquiry is but labour 

Let us examine both these statements and 

their value. 

The old dogmatic Atheism has passed away, 
blunt denials and its coarse humour have given 
e to a sense of superior enlightenment and 
erous pity. The Atheist of the present day 
n the position of the man who has been dis- 
bnted. His eyes have been opened, and 
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2 THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN ch. 

though he sometimes wonders how it is that others 
remain blind, he regards the whole question as one 
of more or less intellectual development. Religion 
he regards as a delusion, generally of a harmless 
nature, which will disappear in time. The reason 
for this changed attitude is very largely to be 
attributed to a comparatively modern method ot 
looking at the subject. The theory of evolution 
has been applied to the question of religion amongst 
many others, and in the opinion of many, furnishes 
as fidl an explanation of the origin of God as of 
man. Every link in the chain of evidence is so 
clearly seen, every stage in the evolution has been 
so distinctly traced, that there is mystery no longer. 
Every religion can be classified according to the 
extent of its development of the idea of God. 
The evolution of the idea has xmdoubtedly been 
great, but the history has been so clearly written 
that he that reads may run. The God of the most 
evolved faith is nothing more in reality than the 
ghost of the most primitive. The idea has of 
course been enlarged, so that at first sight they 
may appear as far asunder as the poles, but to the 
man who has studied the subject, there is no more 
reality at the back of the one, than there is at the 
back of the other. This so-called explanation of 
the belief in God is so charmingly simple, is 
arrayed in such a scientific dress, that great 
numbers welcome it as tidings of great joy. It 
appeals with special force to that ever-increasing 
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class of men and women whose intellectual life 
has outgrown their religious life. They see in it 
an elysiimi of rest, a salvation from strife and 
effort. 

This conception of the evolution of the idea of 
God has of course been vigorously assailed, and it 
is certainly not difficult to show that the so-called 
explanation is no explanation at all. You have, 
for instance, no more explained the origin of the 
idea of God when you have traced it back to the 
belief in ghosts, than you have explained the 
origin of life when you have got back to proto- 
plasm. It is not within the scope of the present 
inquiry to enter upon any such line of argument. 
There is a more pertinent question which claims 
attention, namely the conclusion deduced. Suppose 
it be granted that the highest conception of God 
possessed by the most evolved faith of the present 
day is an evolution of the lowest conception of the 
most primitive religion that ever existed. What is 
the conclusion to be drawn, and how is the highest 
conception affected thereby? The sole question 
of importance, as far as religion is concerned, is 
not how we have obtained the idea, but whether 
there is or is not a reality corresponding to the 
idea. Ideas are cheques on the bank of reality. 
It matters not on what paper they may be written, 
or in whose favour they are drawn ; the process 
by which we have come into possession of them, 
the hands through which they have passed, and 
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the endorsements they bear, are all alike unim- 
portant as regards their value. This is determined 
by the sole question as to whether they will be 
honoured, or returned to us with the ominous 
endorsement "No effects/* Man*s idea of God 
has doubtless been a growth, and in its initial 
stages it may have been of the crudest kind, but 
the sole question of religious significance is whether 
the idea of God in our thought answers to a reality 
outside our thought. This question must be 
determined as every other question of reality is 
determined — by examination. The difference 
between an idea which is a pure imagination, and 
one which is a true perception of a reality is not 
difficult to determine. If the idea of God which 
we possess is purely imaginary, for which there is 
no corresponding reality, it ought not to be 
difficult of demonstration. An examination of 
what men call their knowledge of God will best 
reveal the reality or otherwise of the God they 
believe they know. The reality of the knowledge 
guarantees the reality of the object known. 

To some perhaps it may not seem quite clear 
that the question of the origin of our idea of God 
is entirely distinct from the question of the validity 
of that idea. They may say, surely if the present 
idea of God can be traced back step by step to the 
crude conception of a ghost, then its value is 
proportionately afiected. Some people certainly 
appear to think that the whole question is thus 
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summarily setded. Let us apply this principle in 
another connection and see the result. There is 
no quesdon at the present day that when we speak 
of electricity, we are using a term for which diere 
is a corresponding reality in the universe around 
us. We are not in a position to explain the thing 
which we call electricity ; it has mysteries which 
we do not at present understand ; what it really is 
we do not know ; yet we acknowledge that the 
idea has a corresponding reality, and that we are 
not talking of a purely imaginary thing. In other 
words, the thought is not an imagination, it is the 
perception of a great reality. Now the idea of 
electricity, complex and mysterious as that idea is, 
can be definitely traced back to the very crude 
conception of a property of amber. The history 
of the evolution is stamped upon the very word 
we use, which comes from the Greek word for 
amber — electron. Now when we have traced 
back the origin of the idea of electricity to a 
peculiar property of amber, does anyone for a 
moment suppose that we have explained the origin 
of the thing ? Can we dismiss the whole question 
by saying that electricity is nothing more than 
a property of amber ? On the contrary, we 
acknowledge that the first observers were right in 
recognising a great reality, however little they 
understood it ; and our increased knowledge only 
enables us to bring the idea into greater harmony 
with the reality. The sole question here is 
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whether there is a reality answering to the idea. 
We realise that the question of the origin of the 
idea, however interesting to the student of 
language, is of no importance as regards the fact 
of existence. In a word, the science of electricity 
is the best proof that electricity exists. We never 
dream of discussing the question of the reality, 
and we should certainly never think of discussbg 
it apart from the facts and laws which constitute 
the science. Is it unreasonable to ask that the 
same principle should be applied to the question 
of the knowledge of God ? If that knowledge is 
real science, if, that is, it explains the facts of the 
universe and renders the whole intelligible, then 
the question of the existence of God is settled 
upon as firm a basis as that of any other existence. 
The sole question therefore is whether what is 
claimed to be knowledge of God is real knowledge. 
Now it is just at this stage of the inquiry that 
the other party previously referred to introduce 
their objection. They do not call in question 
the existence of a reality answering to the term, 
though they may object to the term or terms in 
which we speak of that reality. Their objection 
does not consist in denying reality to the object 
of the knowledge, but in denying the possibility 
of knowing the reality. We cannot, they tell us, 
from the very necessity of the case know God, 
though we may perhaps know that there is a God. 
There is a good deal that is fascinating in such 
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a position. There is a reverence and a modesty 
which form a pleasing contrast to the bold asser- 
tions and the dogmatic statements of the older 
Atheism. It possesses all the charm of careful 
and guarded utterance which we are accustomed 
to meet with in the most trustworthy scientific 
writings. It recalls even the deeply religious 
eaq)ression — God is great, and we know Him 
not. 

Here again the position of Agnosticism has 
been vigorously assuled by the defenders of 
Theism, and the question has been discussed 
ad nauseam from the purely abstract position of 
logical definition. Any such discussion is foreign 
to the purpose of the present inquiry, which is 
concerned solely with the question of the reality 
of the allied knowledge. What we can know, 
and what we cannot know, what is and what is 
not involved in the idea of the Absolute, may be 
an interesting subject of discussion, if the object 
be merely the sharpening of our logical faculties, 
but it is entirely out of place for the purpose for 
which it is used, namely, to erect a bar across the 
pathway with the words — " No Road '* — ^written 
upon it. If God is unknowable, then the so- 
called knowledge will turn out on examination 
to be spurious. If the knowledge is real, the 
question is finally settled in the afiirmative. 
There is in fact no other method of deciding the 
question than by an examination of the know- 
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ledge of God which man possesses or professes 
to possess. It must be tested in preciisely the 
same way as all other knowledge is tested. 

The two questions here alluded to may be 
illustrated as follows. A case of murder is called 
up for trial in Court. The counsel for the defence 
brings forward two preliminary objections in 
order that the case may be thrown out. His 
first objection is that there can have been no 
murder, because he is prepared to prove that 
the very idea of murder is a pure delusion ; and 
secondly, even supposing there were such a thing 
as commonly goes by the name of murder, no 
evidence could establish it, since the only person 
capable of demonstrating it, the victim, cannot 
appear and give evidence. The answer would 
be precisely the one I have here indicated. The 
Court would refuse to discuss abstract questions. 
It would say that if there is any real evidence 
it must be examined, the witnesses must state 
what they know or profess to know, and if the 
evidence stands the ordinary test of examination, 
then it of itself will determine the reality or 
otherwise of the murder, and it will equally 
demonstrate the possibility of proving it. 

Theology, or the knowledge of God, must 
be treated as every other branch of knowledge 
is treated, it must be examined. It cannot be 
dismissed from Court with the ofF-hand statement 
of the Atheist, that there is no God to know, 
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nor with the preconceived theory of the Agnostic, 
that there can be no knowledge of such an object. 
No investigator in the domain of scientific research 
is ever treated with such scant courtesy. He may 
caknly announce that he has discovered a new 
element or a new planet, which not another 
living man knows anything about, and he will 
be listened to with respect. His knowledge will 
be tested and examined to see whether it is real 
or imaginary, and it will be tested by the instru- 
ment necessary for the purpose. The microscope 
will not be insisted on to test the accuracy of the 
astronomer's discovery, but the telescope. This 
is admitted to be the scientific method in every 
other department of knowledge. Its frequent ex- 
clusion from the domain of religious knowledge 
reveals that bias which scientific writers are so 
ready to charge upon the theologian. 

In considering the question of man's know- 
ledge of God, we must define the limits of 
the knowledge we propose to examine. It is of 
coarse true that all our knowledge of God must 
be subjected to similar examination, if it is to be 
held to correspond with the reality of which it 
professes to be the knowledge. This would 
involve the examination of the whole body of 
theology. Our present object, however, is not 
[ the validity of theology, but simply the validity 
of the idea of God. We are not concerned with 
proving that every dogma is correct, but simply 
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that the conception involved in the idea of God 
is not imaginary, but on the contrary represents a 
great reality. We shall therefore confine onr 
inquiry to that which may be called the essential 
thought expressed in the term or idea, God 
When we speak of God, we mean a Supreme 
Being, the Final Cause of all that is, who is 
possessed of Reason or Intelligence and Will, and 
is the source of that Truth the human nund is 
compelled to seek for, and of that Right wUcfa 
is imposed upon man in the imperatives of con- 
science. While this is the least that the concep- 
tion contains, yet it is sufficient to express what 
is meant by the idea of God. There may be a 
knowledge of God which is an enlargement of this 
idea, and is derived from special sources, but with 
that we are not at present concerned. Our first 
concern is to show that the knowledge of God 
involved in the bare idea of God, is a knowledge 
which answers to a corresponding reality. If we 
are convinced of this, we are in a position to 
approach the question of a fuller knowledge free 
from any lingering doubt as to the reality of the 
God we seek to know. If no stars were visible 
to the naked eye, we should approach the instru- 
ments of the astronomer with suspicion. If there 
were no manifestation of God in nature, it would 
be hopeless to call attention to the fuller manifestar 
tion in revelation. 

If we are to examine the validity of man's 
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knowledge of God within these defined limits, 
we must first of all have a clear understanding 
of what we mean by real and valid knowledge. 
This question is not so simple as it may at first 
appear. The greatest controversy has taken place 
as to what is and what is not included in the term 
knowledge. It is not necessary for our purpose 
to do more than attempt to draw a distinction 
bcftween what we call imagination and its opposite, 
perception. By perception we mean that the 
relations established within the mind are reproduc- 
tions of relations existing outside the mind. By 
imagination, on the other hand, we mean that 
the relations established within the mind have 
no corresponding relations existing outside the 
mind. We test our perceptions of external 
objects by examining whether the various relations 
involved in the idea of the object we think we 
perceive, have corresponding relations outside our 
nund. The complex idea is split up into the 
various sense impressions of which it is com- 
posed, and each one is tested to see if there is a 
corresponding relation in the object supposed to 
be external to us. A further test is applied by 
a reference to the similar experiences of our 
neighbours. Where these tests are satisfied we 
have the highest guarantee of reality of which we 
are capable. Now, taking this as our standard, 
the question we have to decide is whether the 
relations between the Supreme Being and the 
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universe, established in thought, and cont^ed 
in the idea of God, are a reproduction of relations 
that exist outside thought, or on the contrary, 
whether they have no corresponding reality. If 
there are answering relations outside our thought, 
then the idea of God is not an imagination, but 
a perception of a great reality. The perception 
may be very imperfect, but the reality is there. 
The knowledge may be very small, but it is real 
and therefore true. 

Let us take first the idea or conception of 
God as Final Cause. The universe as we know 
it has had a history in which change is a char- 
acteristic feature. Now, whether the Final Cause 
for this change is inside or outside the imiverse 
does not affect the reality of a cause. Between 
the universe as we know it, and the primal source, 
there is a relation of cause and effect. That is 
the sole point to which I wish to call attention. 
It may be perfectly true that an atheistic or a 
pantheistic explanation of the universe may be as 
much in harmony with this fact as a theistic one. 
That is immaterial to the present argument. All 
that is here emphasised is that in the idea of God, 
the conception of His relation to the universe as 
its Final Cause is not a conception for which there 
is no corresponding relation in reality. It is easy 
to try to make the cosmological argument prove 
more than it really does, but it is equally easy 
to try to make it prove nothing. It does not 
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prove the existence of God, but it does prove 
that one of the conceptions involved in the idea 
of God within the mind answers to a relation 
outside the mind. Whether this relation is in 
harmony with the other conceptions involved 
in the idea of God is a later question. It is 
sufficient for the present to see that the concep- 
tion of God as Final Cause is a conception of a 
relation in thought for which there is an answering 
relation out of thought. 

Let us next take up the conception of God 
as Reason or Intelligence. The evidences of 
intelHgence in the universe are too well known 
to need enumeration. The fact that the universe 
is intelligible to us, implies intelligence in the 
construction or evolution of it. I read a book, 
and although I may only understand a part of 
it, I am compelled to conclude that its origin is 
not the press that printed it, but a brain that 
conceived it. I find in my room a number of 
letters strewn upon the floor, and on examination 
I fail to discover any order in them expressive of 
any thought I conclude that the box in which 
the letters were contained has been accidentally 
upset. If on the other hand I find that the 
letters are in a certain order which conveys a 
dear and distinct idea to my own mind, I am 
forced to the conclusion that intelligence has been 
at work in the arrangement, and that the thought 
they call up. in my mind had its origin in another 
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mind. Now this is what all scientific research 
makes abundantly clear. There could in fact 
be no science at all if there were no intelligence 
displayed in the universe. All science is, to use 
Kepler's words, "a reading of God's thoughts 
after Him." The only point here emphasised 
is that the conception of God as Intelligence^ is 
a conception in man's thought of a corresponding 
reality out ot his thought. And here agwi, 
whether this conception is in harmony with the 
other conceptions involved in the idea of God, 
is not the question at present before us. The 
sole point is, that there is a relation outside the 
human mind answering to that relation of God 
to the universe contained in the idea of God as 
Reason or Intelligence. 

We have now to consider the conception of 
God as Will, contained in the idea of God. 
There is nothing of which we hear more in 
scientific writings than we do of force and law. 
It is of course quite true that we are repeatedly 
warned that we must not speak of force as though 
it were in any way connected with mind, nor yet 
of law as though it were connected with a law- 
giver. But the question is whether we can rid 
these terms of such essential characteristics, and 
whether, if so emasculated, they will perform the 
tasks imposed upon them. It is of course easy 
to say that when we speak of a force acting 
in a cert^n direction, we are using figurative 
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language^ and that we do not mean that the 
act IS a conscious act on the part ci the particalar 
force, or the expres^n of any inherent wilL 
This is true, but the element of will is there, 
and the phenomenon cannot be described in any 
other terms. The only question is as to the 
source of that element. No one supposes it to 
reside in the particular force, but it does resde 
somewhere. To say that it is the property of 
the force to act in this rather than in that or 
any other way is simply to attribute a will to the 
particular force. We have amjdy substituted what 
may be called polythelemism, or the doctrine of 
many wills, for the doctrine of polytheism* The 
man who, in ignorance of some law of phy^cs, has 
sought to impose his own will upon the materials 
with which he has been experimenting, will readily 
appreciate the reality of this element of mil in the 
forces of nature. No other conception explains 
I the limitations of the human will which confront 
us in the laws of nature. We may denounce it 
as a heresy amilar to that of anthropomorphism, 
but we do not and cannot get rid of the reality. 
Yoa cannot explain a positive by means of a 
negative^ or the personal by means of the im- 
personaL The true explanation of force must 
be derived from the will of man, and the presence 
of force outside of man implies a similar will 
above him in the universe surrounding him. The 
reality of this will element is further seen if we 
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turn from physical to mental science, and listen 
to the materialistic explanation of the correspond- 
ing mental phenomena. Materialism invariably 
borrows the terms of physical force to explain 
the mental facts of will, forgetting that it has 
previously borrowed the mental terms to explain 
the physical. This is very similar to the following 
ingenious method of borrowing and avoiding the 
subsequent repayment. Smith borrows a sovereign 
from Brown which he lends to his friend Robin- 
son. Robinson borrows a sovereign from Brown 
which he lends to his friend Smith. When Brown 
asks Smith for repayment, he finds that he has 
no eflfects save the debt owing by Robinson, 
which Smith accordingly makes over to Brown. 
When next he asks Robinson for the repayment 
of his loan, he finds that he also has no effects 
save the debt owing by Smith, which he too 
makes over to Brown. Smith and his friend 
Robinson both claim that they have paid their 
debts, while Brown loses his two sovereigns. 
The purely mental conception of will is similarly 
borrowed to explain the universe in its physical 
aspects, and we are warned that it is merely 
borrowed, with the result that mind is eliminated 
from the physical universe. The purely physical 
conception of force is then borrowed to explain 
mental phenomena, with the result that mind is 
similarly eliminated from man. The net result 
is that there is no mind in nature, and equally 
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none in man. This may be very ingenious, but 

it is scarcely honest. 
Again, when we speak of a law of nature, we 

arc warned that nature must not be conceived of 
as a conscious sovereign legislating over a kingdom, 
and we admit it. But the idea of the expression 
of a will which determines this result rather than 
that is essential to the conception of law. If 
the will is not in the material cause, it must 
be somewhere. The point, however, here urged 
is sufficiently established if this will element is 
recognised as a reality, whatever the explanation 
of that reality may be. The explanation may 
not necessarily be a theistic one, it may be pan- 
theistic, but it cannot be an atheistic one. In 
the conception of God, therefore, as the Supreme 
Will, we arc not introducing into our thought 
a conception which has nothing answering to it 
outside of thought. 

Let us recapitulate the three facts here referred 
to. We find that in the universe as known to us 
there are the following relations existing quite 
independently of thought. A Cause adequate to 
the effect known as the universe ; a Reason or 
Intelligence related to the facts of the universe and 
making those facts intelligible ; a Will imposed 
upon the constituents of the universe so that they 
operate according to law and not to chance. Now 
it may be said that while these are facts, they are 
not related facts, and that consequently they do 
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not prove that the corresponding relations in our 
thought, contained in the idea of God, which 
are so related, are a reproduction in our thought 
of a reality outside our thought. A centaur, for 
instance, is a combination of horse and man, for 
both of which there are corresponding relations, 
though there is nothing which answers to the 
combination of the two. We must therefore con- 
sider whether there is any relation between the 
three realities we have been considering which 
answers to that relation between the three con- 
tained in the idea of God. In other words, are 
they three distinct realities or are they mutually 
related ? The question has only to be asked to be 
answered. There can be, for instance, nothing in 
the effect which is absent from the cause. If we 
find intelligence in the universe as it now is, it can- 
not be absent from the Final Cause. If we find the 
evidences of the expression of a will in the laws of 
the universe, the primal source of that universe 
cannot be destitute of will. A cause which though 
unintelligent produces intelligence is inconceivable. 
It is like attributing the thought in a book to the 
press which turns it out. Similarly a universe 
whose laws are the expression of a moulding 
and controlling will, cannot be the effect of an 
intelligent cause divorced from that will. A syn- 
thesis of these realities is an absolute necessity 
of thought. It is demanded by the irresistible 
impulse of the mind which seeks for unity in the 
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midst of all variety, a one in place of the 
many. 

It should be noticed here that the conception 
of the Final Cause as possessed of Intelligence and 
Will, while not excluding a pantheistic explana- 
tion of the universe, does of necessity exclude an 
atheistic conception. The unity we have arrived 
at involves a conception of God as the Final 
Cause. It involves, that is, a conception of mind 
as the characteristic of the Final Cause. For any 
adequate conception of the primal source you 
cannot descend below man in whom mind is 
manifested. This does not mean that we must 
conceive of the primal source as a magnified man, 
but it does mean that we can have no adequate 
conception of that source if we descend below 
man. An atheistic explanation of the universe 
does so descend. It rejects the theistic conception 
of God, as being merely the conception of a 
magnified man, but it ofl^ers in its place no higher 
conception than magnified matter. If the highest 
conception in the universe of which we have 
any knowledge, mind, cannot even furnish us 
with a true, though inadequate conception of the 
primal source, will the lowest conception, matter, 
help us ? 

Two conceptions contained in the idea of God 
have been reserved for separate treatment, because 
they are conceptions which are arrived at not from 
a contemplation of the macrocosm — the universe 
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— but from a contemplation of the microcosm — 
the human mind. They are the conceptions of 
God as the Source of the true and the good. 
Let us now proceed to examine these, and we will 
begin with the conception of God as the Source 
of truth. 

The history of human thought is the search 
after truth. The mind of man is not content with 
simply establishing relations in thought, it seeks 
to discover whether those relations are in harmony 
with the realities outside the mind. The connec- 
tion between the real and the true is a real connec- 
tion. That is real which stands in harmonious 
relations with other realities. The harmonious 
relation of things constitutes reality. Similarly 
that is true in thought which stands to other 
thoughts in the mind in the same relation to one 
another as the corresponding relations outside the 
mind stand in relation to one another. The mind 
perceives truth when its thoughts stand in the 
same relation to one another as the corresponding 
relations outside the mind stand in relation to one 
another. In other words, the true is a reproduc- 
tion in the mind of the real outside the mind. 
This idea is well illustrated by the word con- 
sistency. We say a conception is not true because 
it is inconsistent with other conceptions which we 
know to be true. It is inconsistent, that is, it 
does not stand in proper or harmonious relation 
with the other conceptions which we know to be 
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true. If they are true, as we know they are, // is 
untrue. Now this idea of truth necessarily implies 
that the realities outside our thought do stand in 
harmonious relations, and the search for truth is 
the search for a reproduction in the human mind 
of these harmonious relations outside the human 
mind, and independent of that mind. The point 
to which attention is here called is this mutual and 
harmonious relation of realities outside the human 
mind. There is such a harmony independent of 
man's thoughts ; that is the truth man seeks. 
The source of such a harmony can only be a mind 
similar to but independent of the human mind. 
The source of that harmony which the universe 
reveals, and which man in all his efforts seeks to 
perceive, can only be in that Mind, the Primal 
Source of all that is, the Cause of all reality. 

Let us pass on to the conception of God as the 
Source of the good. The moral ideal, the good, 
like the mental ideal, the true, is one that every 
system of morals, like every system of philosophy, 
seeks to discover. This ideal is recognised as that 
which man ought to realise. Now the distinctive 
feature of the good is that it is an ideal, not 
dependent upon the individual conception of man. 
The nature of this ideal may be very variously 
described according to the particular system of 
ethics taught, but this distinctive feature of an 
ideal independent of man's thought is characteristic 
of all alike. It is this characteristic of the good 
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to which attention is here called. There is such 
an ideal quite independent of man's perception of 
it. But an ideal can only exist as a reality in a 
mind. Without a mind for the ideal to exist in, 
there is no reality in the ideal. You may have an 
abstraction constructed from a number of human 
ideas of what is good, but you cannot have the 
reality, good. A mere abstraction, however, will 
never explain that impulsive power which the 
moral ideal contains, and which is revealed to us 
in the imperatives of conscience. In a very real 
sense you can only describe the good as an abstrac- 
tion by robbing it of its influence, and in doing so 
you take away its very life and essence. The 
human mind has the power to create such an 
abstraction, but it remains an abstraction and not 
a reality. If the good is a reality, then it can only 
be the idea of the Mind, the Source of truth, and 
the Primal Source of all that is. The only point 
to which attention is here called is the reality of 
the moral ideal. The conception of God as the 
Source of the good is a relation in the mind of 
man for which there is a corresponding reality 
outside that mind. 

We have now finished our examination of the 
diflfercnt conceptions involved in the idea of God. 
We have seen that for each one of them there is a 
corresponding reality outside the mind of man, 
and that these realities form a unity which can 
only be expressed in terms which are identical 
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with the full concqition contained in the idea of 
God. The synthetical judgment expressed in the 
conception of a Final Cause of all that is, the 
Source alike of the Reason or Intelligence and 
Will manifested in the universe, and of the Truth 
aod the Good manifested in the search which the 
mind of man has undertaken, is summed up in the 
word God. We come now, however, to a point 
where two roads start off, one leading to Pan- 
theism and the other to Theism. A synthesis, 
however, is correct or incorrect according as it is 
the result of a perfect survey of all the facts. It 
may be vitiated by the discovery that the survey 
which has furnished the material for the synthesis 
has been too linuted. A wider survey may reveal 
fresh material which is out of harmony with the 
judgment expressed. In the present instance we 
have swept the universe with our telescopes and 
brought our material from afar. The stars have 
furnished us their contribution, and the atoms 
have given us their widow's mite. It would seem 
as though no province had been left out. No 
province has been left out, but on reflection we 
shall find that one province has been very imper- 
fccdy surveyed. That province is the human 
mind. The partial survey was intentional in 
order that the distinction between two great 
systems of thought might be emphasised. In 
exaouning the mental and moral phenomena of 
the hmnan mind, we omitted two great facts, the 
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explanation of which marks the parting of the 
ways between Pantheism and Theism. Man ii 
doubtless part and parcel of the universe on lus 
physical side, subject to its forces and controlled 
by its laws. It is only on his mental and moral 
side that phenomena present themselves which 
seem to mark him off as distinct and apart. The 
question as to whether man is merely phyncal 
depends upon the explanation of these phenomena. 
That question does not concern our present 
inquiry, though the phenomena do. What then 
are these particular phenomena to which our 
attention must be given ? They are the facts of 
error as regards the true, and error as r^ards the 
good. On man's mental and moral side, that is, 
we have two great facts which stand out distinct 
from anything we meet with on the purely phyrical 
side, namely, the facts of the false as opposed to 
the true, and sin as opposed to virtue. They are 
here termed facts, because they are not mere 
negatives but positives ; and they are described as 
distinct, because they are unlike anything met 
with in the realm of the physical. We will 
examine them in order and begin with the mental 
Of the phenomena of human error there is no 
need to write in detail. The history of man's 
various systems of thought abounds in illustration 
of the familiar saying, to err is human, and this 
not merely in a moral but equally in a mental 
sense. We referred just now to the history of 
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liuman thought as the history of the search after 
truth. It could be better described as the history 
of the discovery of human error. If it had been 
merely a search for truth, the various systems 
m^ht be very imperfect and reveal distinct 
progression towards a goal, but they would not be, 
as they actually are, systems manifesting positive 
error and mutually antagonistic. The point here 
emphasised may be best understood by calling 
attention to the distinction between error and 
ignorance. Ignorance is simply the absence of 
knowledge ; error on the other hand is falsity. 
The man who errs does not simply lack knowledge, 
but he is in possession of a spurious or false thing 
which he mistakes for knowledge. The two 
things, though often confused, are utterly distinct. 
Ignorance is a vacuum ; error is a plenum. Pure 
ignorance is followed by inaction, error is followed 
by wrong action. Ignorance means silence as to 
the truth, whereas error means utterance of that 
which is opposed to the truth. Two men describe 
the contents of a room, each of them omitting 
one and the same article. The one says there are 
such and such things in the room, the other says 
there is nothing in the room but such and such 
things. Ignorance can be attributed to both of 
them, but error to only one. The first is silent as 
to the omitted article, the second denies its exist- 
ence. The difference may seem slight, but it 
is really very great. The first has fdthfuUy 
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repeated the impressions he has received, the other 
has introduced his own thought and judgment on 
the impressions. The error lies in that purely 
personal judgment. The distinction may be 
illustrated by the difference between a picture and 
a photograph of the same scene. Let us suppose 
that both reproduce the scene with one and the 
same omission, due in the case of the camera to a 
defect in the lens, and in the case of the artist to a 
defect in perception. The photograph will be an 
imperfect picture, but it will not be a false one. 
The painting will not only be an imperfect picture 
but also a false one. Whence arises the difference ? 
It arises from the fact that the camera has simply 
reproduced the impressions it has received, without 
any attempt to conceive the scene as a whole. 
The artist, on the other hand, has reproduced his 
conception of the scene as a whole. The camera 
has left a blank space where the omitted article 
ought to be ; the artist has filled it. The blank 
space is ignorance, the filled space is error. The 
blank space can be accounted for by physical law, 
the filled space can only be accounted for by the 
individual mind of the artist. 

Now what is the conclusion that must be 
deduced from this great fact of human error? 
The conclusion is irresistible, that in man you have 
something peculiar and personal which can in no 
way be identified with the purely physical universe. 
If man were merely a part of the universe m 
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whom intelligence had become manifest, you might 
doubtless have ignorance, but you would not have 
error. Man's history, however, is a history of 
error, and consequently in him you have some- 
thing which is peculiar and distinct from the rest 
of the universe. He is an individual, a unit, one 
who not only receives impressions from the 
universe, but forms his own judgment on those 
impressions, and creates in thought a universe of 
his own. The explanation of this unique fact is 
not the question at present before us. The fact is 
merely here referred to as one which must find its 
place in any system which claims to interpret all 
the facts. 

If we turn from the mental to the moral side 
of man's nature we come upon an equally unique 
fact. Sin, like error, is not a negative but a 
positive. It is not merely the absence of virtue, 
it is the presence of vice. The history of man's 
acdon and feeling, no less than that of his thought, 
reveals the fact that he has not only failed to find 
the good, but has found the evil. Corresponding 
to the definite and positive thing called error on 
the mental, we have the definite and positive 
tlung called sin on the moral side. Correspond- 
ing to the distinction between error and ignorance 
on the mental, we have the equally clear distinc- 
tion between sin and imperfection on the moral 
side. Man has not merely failed, he has fallen. 
He has not merely come short of the glory of 
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God, he has sinned as well. Man is imperfect 
it is true, but it is not the whole truth ; he is a 
sinner besides. There is another correspondence 
between error as a mental and sin as a moral fact 
which we shall do well to notice. We saw that 
as regards truth, the error lay in the personal 
judgment man formed on the impressions he 
received. In the same way the essence of sin 
lies in the personal volition which he exerdses. 
He does not merely disregard the imperatives of 
conscience, he asserts his own will in opposition 
to it. The self is supreme in both cases, whether 
as self-opinion or as self-will. The conclusion 
forced upon us in both cases is the same, namely, 
that in man you have something peculiar and 
personal in no way to be identified with the 
merely physical. 

Now if these are facts, room must be found 
for them in any system which claims to interpret 
the whole universe, including man on all sides 
of his nature. If we are seeking for a unity 
which shall explain the manifold, it must be a real 
unity which accounts for the many. Now it is 
the special claim of Pantheism to have found such 
a unity, and we have to examine that cbum to 
test its validity. Amidst all the diversities of the 
various pantheistic systems, there is one feature m 
which they all agree, and that is in the assertion 
that the One is identical with the universe. God 
is all that is, and all that is, is God. However the 
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thought may be clothed, absolute identity is the 
essence of the system. If the All is not identified 
with God, then there is no Pantheism. Let us 
then examine this daim in the light of the two 
fects of human error and sin which we have just 
been considering. 

In a real unity there can be no contradiction or 
oppo^tion. Whatever contradiction there seemed 
to be, b discovered to be only apparent and not 
real, otherwise the unity is illusive. What then 
is the explanation of the apparent contradiction 
between human error and absolute truth, between 
an and holiness which Pantheism has to offer. Its 
explanation consists in explaining them away. It 
does not admit them as facts, it denies them. 
It has and can have no alternative. The unity it 
conceives in thought has no room for them. 
If they really are, // ceases to be. If all that is 
is God, then truth and error are equally manifesta- 
tions of God. If God is all that is, then we hear 
EQs voice as much in the promptings to sin, as in 
the solemn imperatives of conscience. This is the 
inexorable logic of Pantheism, however it may be 
di^uised. 

Reference was made just now to the parting of 
the ways between Pantheism and Theism. In the 
search for unity the Pantheist and the Theist have 
thus far journeyed together in harmony. Here 
they part company, and it is well to mark the 
reason for the parting. The Theist is compelled 
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to admit that the facts of human error and sin 
are as real, nay, if anything even more real, than 
any of the facts he has hitherto encountered, and 
being facts they must find a place in the system 
he is in search of. The Pantheist denies the facts, 
and asserts that the opposition is but apparent. 
He therefore claims that the search is ended. To 
him error is at the most nothing more than 
ignorance, sin is nothing more than imperfection. 
There is for him no unalterable and essential 
distinction between the true and the false, right 
and wrong, good and evil. If, as he believes, 
the All is One, then it is all one whether you 
speak of truth or falsehood, right or wrong. The 
practical conclusion is equally inevitable, namely, 
that it is equally all one whether you speak 
truly or falsely or act rightly or wrongly. This 
practical conclusion has always sooner or later 
been drawn. 

If the issues are thus clear there is no need for 
discussion. We cannot discuss or argue, we can 
only choose. The choice is momentous, and we 
may well pause for consideration. We cannot keep 
our intellectual beliefs in one compartment of the 
mind, and our moral maxims in another. The 
stress and strain of life prohibit it, and in the 
solemn hour of temptation the walls are rudely 
broken down, and the moral maxims are swept 
away as with a flood. The choice is clear and 
plain, for be it remembered, the choice is not 
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between two complex systems of thought, for both 
of which a great deal may be said. The sole 
question is shall we admit the facts as facts to be 
faced, or shall we deny them ? It is not a 
question, for instance, as to whether Theism gives 
a perfectly satisfactory explanation of the facts 
of sin and error. It may or it may not. The 
ways divide between the Pantheist and the Theist, 
because the Theist holds that the search for the 
One is not finished, and because to stop where 
the Pantheist stops, involves mental and moral 
suicide by the total obliteration of all distinction 
between truth and error, right and wrong. He 
holds that at all costs these distinctions must be 
maintained ; that if he is not sure that these are 
facts, he is sure of nothing. This is the reason that, 
though longing for rest, and feeling the charm of the 
land in which the Pantheist elects to stay, he feels 
that this is not his rest, and girding up the loins ot 
his mind, he sets forth, staff in hand, seeking a 
better country. The sole condition for perceiving 
more truth is acceptance of the truth we have 
already perceived. The man who cannot or will 
not face the facts of human sin and error, thereby 
disqualifies himself from estimating the validity of 
the explanation of those facts which Theism offers. 
It is the easiest of all tasks to find fault with the 
conclusion of an argument when we are not 
bound by the facts contained in the premises, and 
of all tasks it is the most worthless. Volumes 
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have been written to show the unsatislactoriness 
of the theistic explanation of moral evily by men 
who have never faced the question of the reality 
of moral evil, and have not the slightest concep- 
tion of what sin really is. Such works are about 
equal in value to the criticism of a treatise on 
sunsets by a man who is colour-blind. Whatever 
mysteries may stiU be left unsolved in a thdstic 
explanation of the universe, the question at issue 
between Pantheism and Theism rests upon a ques- 
tion of fact, the fact of human error and sin. Once 
admit the reality of these facts and the fate of 
Pantheism is finally settled. Whether a thdstic 
explanation will prove satisfactory or not remains 
to be seen, but one thing is certain, namely, that 
Pantheism as a system is impossible. There is 
much that is true, there is much that is beautiful, 
in Pantheism, and it is easy to be captivated by it, 
forgetting that, as a system^ it demands moral 
suicide, and that its desert sands are strewn with 
the bones of those who have perished by the way. 



CHAPTER II 

THE RELATION OF GOD TO THE UNIVERSE 

In the previous chapter we considered the question 
of the conception of God involved in the idea 
of God, and found that the idea had a reality 
corresponding to it, and that that reality when 
expressed in thought was identical with the idea 
of God. An atheistic explanation of the universe 
was rejected, because we found a reality outside 
thought which necessarily involved the conception 
of God. A pantheistic explanation was also re- 
jected, because it was found to be inconsistent 
with the facts of human error and sin. We have 
now to seek an explanation which leaves room 
for these facts, and we proceed to examine whether 
the system represented by a theistic explanation of 
the universe is worthy of acceptance. 

The relation between a cause and its effect 
can only be conceived in either of two ways. 
The cause may be regarded as identical with the 
effect, or as transcending the effect. When the 
Final Cause, God, is conceived of as identical 
with the effect, the universe, we have some form 
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of Pantheism. When the Final Cause is con- 
ceived of as transcending the effect, we have 
Theism. Again, the cause may be so stated as 
to be less than the effect, or equal to the effect, 
or more than the effect. The first statement is, 
according to the Theist, the materialistic concep- 
tion, which attributes to the Final Cause nothing 
but matter, and ignores mind. The second state- 
ment is the pantheistic conception, which makes the 
Final Cause equal to the effect. The third state- 
ment is the theistic explanation, which makes the 
Final Cause transcend the effect. The material- 
istic conception is inconsistent with the idea of a 
Final Cause, which cannot be less than the effect. 
It can only be held when the distinction between 
mind and matter is denied. The second statement, 
though not inconsistent with the idea of a Final 
Cause, can only be held when, as we have seen, 
the distinction between truth and error, right 
and wrong, good and evil, is denied. The Theist 
holds fast to these distinctions, and therefore rejects 
both the atheistic and the pantheistic explana- 
tions of the universe. We must, however, guard 
against a very easy misconception in stating the real 
distinction between Pantheism and Theism. It is 
customary to say that the pantheistic theory is that 
of the immanence of God in the universe, and the 
theistic theory is that of the transcendence of God 
over the universe. Such a statement is ea^y 
misunderstood as meaning that the immanence of 
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God is denied by Theism. This is not the case ; 
it is accepted as true, though it is regarded as only 
a partial representation of the relation of God to 
the universe. The point in which Theism differs 
from Pantheism in this respect, is in allowing the 
idea of God transcending the universe. Trans- 
cendence includes immanence, but immanence 
excludes transcendence. Pantheism has no room 
for such a conception. Having identified the 
Final Cause with the efifect, it cannot allow for 
the idea of the Final Cause transcending the eflfect. 
The universe is not only all that is, it is also all 
that can be. 

The relation of God to the universe according 
to Theism is that of a cause which has not exhausted 
itself in producing the eflfect, and therefore cannot 
be identified with the eflfect. What then is the 
relation of the universe to God, according to the 
theistic conception ? According to Theism it is 
a creation owing its existence to His will, but 
not to be identified with Him. Now a good 
deal of very shallow criticism has been indulged 
in with reference to this conception of creation, 
and ridicule has often taken the place of argument. 
Nothing is more common in anti-theistical writings 
than the presentation of the familiar expression 
€x nihilo nihil fit^ as though that axiom finally 
disposed of the whole question. As a matter of 
fact, the only theory that such an axiom does 
native is the theory, if there were such an one. 
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of spontaneous generation [out of nothing. It 
does not touch the question of creation at all. 
The axiom is merely the denial of the possibility 
of any effect taking place apart from a true cause. 
The verb //, meaning "becomes," is an im- 
personal one ; the nouns nihilo and nihil^ mean- 
ing "nothing," are pure negations. On the 
other hand, the verb "create" is a causal verb, 
and the subject " God " is the Omnipotent One. 
If you wish to examine the Theist's conception 
of creation, you must in justice take the Theist's 
conception of God, without whom there would 
be no creation. You cannot even conceive, far 
less criticise, the Theist's idea from the Atheist's 
standpoint of blank nothingness. The theistic 
conception distinctly starts with a cause, God, and 
simply asserts that the cause of itself produced an 
effect which had not previously existed. We 
may illustrate the distinction in the following way. 
The axiom, ex nihilo nihil fit^ may be expressed 
mathematically by saying that o equals o. Now 
while this is true, it is not true that a cipher is 
always of the same value. In the expression oio, 
the figure i is between two ciphers, both of which 
standing alone are equivalent to nothing. You 
may take away the first cipher without afiFecting 
the value of the expression, but not the second. 
Again, in the expression 'Oio you may take away 
the second cipher without affecting the value of 
the expression, but not the first. The reason 
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is that in both expressions the two ciphers are 
not alike, the one is absolute, while the other is 
relative. Whatever operations are conceived of 
as taking place in the expressions will take place 
just the same if the absolute cipher is omitted. 
The relative cipher, however, expresses a relation 
between the figure i and the space the cipher 
occupies, and in any operations afFecting the figure 
I, the nothing represented by the cipher may be 
replaced by a definite figure representing some- 
thing. The cipher, in other words, represents a 
possibility implying an actuality. Similarly the 
nothing out of which, according to the theistic 
conception, God created the universe, cannot be 
represented by an absolute cipher, since in the 
beginning, according to Theism, there is God. It 
is a related cipher, and in that relation to the 
Fountain of Being there is a possibility which 
depends for its realisation upon God. 

Another misconception in regard to the question 
of creation arises from our method of regarding 
that indefinite thing called matter. In physics it 
is treated as a definite thing possessing properties, 
as they are called. There is no objection to so 
regarding it, provided that we remember that the 
so-called properties are all of them only expres- 
sions of its relations to the human mind. What 
it is in itself, if it has such an existence, the 
physicist cannot tell you. The popular idea of 
matter, as what may be called a single substance, 
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is a pure hypothesis. Matter as Icnown to the 
physicist is many and not one. Still this cUstinc- 
tion, though real, does not afFect our Icnowledge 
of its laws and actions in the slightest d^ee. 
The question of its existence in itself, if there is 
any meaning in such an expression, is a matter of 
indifFercnce to the physicist. He has to deal with 
it in its relations to his observing mind. That 
which is quite a subject of indifference to the 
physicist, however, is of chief concern to the 
philosopher, and in considering the question of 
creation, it is the philosophical and not the physical 
aspect of the question with which we are con- 
cerned. In the popular mind, however, creation 
is conceived of as the calling into existence of a 
definite thing called matter which iGUUs, as it were, 
a space where before there was nothing. This 
conception is the common one, and it may therefore 
be advisable to attempt an explanation, which for 
some minds at least will avoid this difficulty. 

Whatever difficulty may be experienced in 
conceiving of the creation of the universe out 
of nothing, there is not the same difficulty, I 
imagine, in the idea of God conceiving the uni- 
verse in His own mind. Granting the existence 
of a Supreme Mind, then thought is an essential 
process of that mind. Now let us for a moment 
put on one side altogether the popular conception 
of creation out of nothing, and confine our atten- 
tion solely to the conception of the Supreme 
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Mind giving birth to the idea of the universe. 
This may be in the form of the evolutionary 
theory of the origin of the universe, or in the 
form of distinct acts wholly unconnected, or in 
fact in any other conceivable form. The method 
is quite immaterial. We will suppose, however, 
that the conception in the Divine Mind takes the 
form familiar to us in the theory of evolution. 
On our hypothesis the whole story of the origin 
of the universe, as we know it from the evolution- 
ary theory, will thus be thought out by the 
Supreme Mind. The universe in all its marvellous 
variety will then exist in thought in the Divine 
Mind. It will, moreover, be a reality to that 
Mind, because it will be harmonious thought in- 
volving no contradiction. Now, as there is no 
* out ' to such a Being, it will be absolute reality 
too, since there are no external relations with 
wluch the relations of the Supreme Mind must 
correspond. In God the true and the real are 
one and the same. Still the universe will exist 
only in the mind of God, in eternity and not in 
time. But when the idea of the universe in the 
Divine Mind reaches that stage of the evolu- 
tionary process where man appears, another con- 
ception of being or existence emerges. This is 
due to the conception of man as a being possessed 
of consciousness. In such a conception there is 
a relation between the conception of man and the 
conception of the universe apart from man. The 
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idea, man, that is, is not merely an idea, but an 
idea which is itself conscious of the other ideas 
of the Divine Mind, which are themselves imcon- 
scious. The universe will therefore have a double 
existence. It will exist not only in the thought 
of God, but for the thought of man. It will not 
only be in the Divine Mind, but it will also be 
mirrored, as it were, in the mind of man. The 
relations between the universe and man will be 
real relations, independent of his thought, though 
accessible to his thought. In fact, all the char- 
acteristics of the universe as we know it will have 
an existence not merely through man's conscious- 
ness, but in reality, that is in the Divine Mind. 
The universe, therefore, has emerged out of the 
bosom of the Infinite into the bosom of the finite ; 
it has come out of eternity into time. In other 
words, it has been created. 

What more than this is involved in the con- 
ception of creation ? Such a conception may be 
termed idealism, but it is not an idealism which 
takes away reality, but one which rather establishes 
it. The reality of an external world, quite in- 
dependent of the human mind's perception of 
it, is guaranteed by the absolute reality of the 
thought of the Supreme Mind. The uniformity 
of nature is assured by the absolute harmony in 
the thought of God. There is not a true con- 
ception of the universe, and of man's relation to 
it, which is disturbed by such a method of con- 
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ceiving of creation. The only conception which 
has disappeared is the conception of an indefinite 
and unintelligible thing called matter, as a kind 
of substance. The definite thought, called matter, 
on the other hand, with whose relations and laws 
science makes us familiar, is as much, nay more, 
of a reality than before. 

Let us turn for a moment from the supposed 
working of the Supreme Mind, to the working 
of the human mind with which we are more 
familiar. We will confine our attention to one 
aspect of that working, which we are accustomed 
to regard as creative. When the mind is creative 
in its working, as in art, it calls into existence 
conceptions and ideas which, as far as man is con- 
cerned, did not previously exist. The idea may 
take the form of a picture, or a poem, or an 
invention, but whatever it may be, it is the 
existence of that which, as far as the mind of man 
is concerned, had no previous existence. If the 
art be true, it will, of course, be in harmony with 
itself, and will simply bring together elements 
which, though not hitherto existing in the same 
relations, are yet capable of such a harmony. In 
this sense the creations of art are relative and not 
absolute creations. They do, however, partake in 
a finite measure of that characteristic which we 
designate creation, and they help us to understand 
the fuller idea of absolute creation on the part 
of the Infinite Artist. 
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Now, to make these creations of thought 
visible or intelligible to others, the artist must 
express them, which he does in the picture, the 
poem, or even the machine. Here, again, he 
makes use of materials which already exist in- 
dependently of him, but none the less his use of 
them results in the existence of a thing which had 
no existence before. For the expression of lus 
thought he is dependent upon materials already 
e»sting, and his creation is therefore only relative 
and not absolute. If we turn, however, to the 
invention of letters for the expression of thought, 
we get a much nearer conception of absolute 
creation than from anything else. There is the 
minimum of matter in letters, and yet they are 
capable of expressing the maximimi of thought. 
Though their origin maybe traced to natural objects, 
yet when combined into words they have absolutely 
no resemblance to the objects they stand for. In 
man's creation of letters for the expression of 
thought, we get the nearest approach to the idea 
of absolute creation of which we are capable. 
The mark the child makes on the sand, as he 
forms a letter, is not material ; from the stand- 
point of physics it is nothing, yet it expresses a 
thought, it is the beginning of a process by which 
the thoughts in one mind are conveyed to another 
mind. 

In this idea of a relative creation by a finite 
mind, we have sufficient to enable us to grasp the 
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conception of an absolute creation by the Infinite 
MincL Creation is the expression of the thought 
of God, so that man becomes conscious of that 
thought. The expres^on of that divine thought 
is the universe as we know it. The indefinite thing 
we term matter is, at the most, nothing more than 
the medium by which the thought of God becomes 
intelli^ble to us. Whether that expression of 
the thought of God neces^tates a substance which 
we call matter, in which God's thought is as it 
were clothed, is open to question. The concep- 
tion of telepathy would seem to suggest that no 
such medium in a materialistic sense is necessary. 
In any case, however, the essential thing is that 
the universe is a manifestation of the mind of 
God. Creation, thcreforCy as a manifestation of 
that mind, is not one that presents any real difli- 
culty to the human mind. If man can create 
letters for the conveyance of his thought, and can 
create them relatively out of nothing, there is no 
inherent difficulty in the conception that God has 
created letters, as it were, for the expression of his 
thought. 

The idea of matter as the medium for the 
expression of the thought of God is worth a little 
more detailed explanation. Under such a con- 
ception, what we call atoms may be regarded as 
the alphabet of God. Like letters, they may be 
comparatively few in number as r^;ards their 
distinctiveness, though innumerable as regards 
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quantity ; but like letters, by the power of com- 
bination in infinite variety, they may be regarded 
as capable of building up the universe as we know 
it. Just as from letters we advance to words, and 
from words to sentences, so from atoms we 
advance to elements, and from single elements to 
compound substances. Thus the whole universe, 
looked at on the purely physical side, is a won- 
drous literature of a boundless wealth of thought, 
yet all composed and built up from the elementary 
atoms. But while the purely physical aspect of 
the question may thus be fully expressed, the con- 
ception oflfcrs an even richer explanation of the 
spiritual aspect of creation, which has ever been 
the basis of religion and art alike. The world as 
a world of unconscious atoms has never appealed 
to the highest in man, because he has always felt 
that it was not unconscious, but throbbing with 
divine life. The trees and flowers, the mountsuns 
and vales, the rippling brook and the surging and 
pulsating sea, have never been a mere collection 
of atoms. They have been, as it were, living 
things, having a kind of personality of their own. 
In his superstitious days, man has fallen down and 
worshipped them, but even when every vestige of 
superstition has long since vanished, the poet finds 
himself unable to express his highest and best 
thought, except as he clothes the inanimate in 
the garments of living, feeling, and throbbing 
personality. Why is this ? Is it not that every 
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individual thing is truly more than a cx>llection of 
atoms of which it is composed ? It is a thought 
of the Infinite Mind, a divine and holy word of 
God. With such a conception of the universe we 
feel as Moses felt, true Theist though he was, when 
the common wayside bush seemed to glow with 
a divine glory, compelling him to take off his 
shoes, for even the very ground was holy. Are 
we not always in the presence of the King, and 
commumng with His thoughts when brought into 
contact with the commonest thing ? If the Theist 
refuses to identify himself with God as the Pan- 
theist, he acknowledges that he is a child of God, 
and that in Him, he and all that is, lives and 
moves and has its being. 

We have next to consider the relation between 
God and man according to the theistic idea. If 
the reality of the distinction between mind and 
matter is admitted, there are only two methods 
of explaining the relation of man to God, namely, 
the pantheistic and the theistic. The pantheistic 
explanation may be variously expressed, but it 
invariably identifies the human with the divine 
mind. Intelligence in man is either the birth or 
the awakening of intelligence in God. God has 
dther become conscious or regained consciousness 
in man. But in whatever form it may be ex- 
pressed, it ends in an identification of the thought 
of man with the thought of God. As was pointed 
out in the last chapter, this involves the oblitera- 
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tion of all distinction between truth and error. 
Any explanation of error as the result of ignor- 
ance, is the attributing of a positive effect to a 
cause which is a pure negation. Similarly any 
explanation based upon the idea of illusion or 
delusion is inconsistent with the idea of God. 
That God, the Final Cause of all that is, should 
either be deceived or deceive himself is inconceiv- 
able. When such devices have to be resorted to 
to defend a theory, there must be something 
radically wrong with the theory. It is surely 
time to seek another and better one. We turn, 
therefore, to the theistic explanation of the relation 
between God and man. Theism denies that man 
is to be identified with God, but it asserts that he 
is akin to God ; it refuses to call man God, but 
it has no hesitation in calling him a child of God. 

According to Theism, man, like the rest of the 
universe, is a creation of God ; but he is a special 
creation, possessing something which cannot be 
identified with the universe. Similarly, though 
akin to God, there is that in him which prevents 
our identifying him with God. His roots strike 
deep down into the ground, but his topmost 
branches stretch towards the heavens. Man, it 
has been well said, is a "compound of dust 
and deity." The familiar Biblical expression that 
man was made of the dust of the ground, but 
fashioned in the image of God, states in figurative 
language the theistic position. He is allied to the 
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animal creation, he is akin to God. There is a 
similarity between man and God, however great 
may be the difference that separates them. In 
what does this similarity consist ? It is the 
possession in finite form of the essential character- 
istics of God. Man, like God, is a cause, possessing 
intelligence or reason and will, and he is capable 
of perceiving the true, and of realising in himself 
the good. It is the 'possession of these character- 
istics, though in a finite form, which makes him 
akin to God. He is the finite child of the Infinite 
Father. Like the rest of the imiverse, he is a 
thought of God ; but imlike the rest of the 
universe, he is a conscious thought, knowing itselr 
as distinct from the other thoughts. This self- 
consciousness is the distinction between man and 
the rest of the universe. Like the rest of the 
universe, man exists in the mind of God ; but 
xmlike the rest, he knows that he exists. His 
existence in the mind of God is his real existence ; 
but he has another existence, no less real to 
himself, and often more so, in his own mind. 

One of the commonest methods of expressing 
assurance with r^ard to anything, is by a reference 
to the certainty we have of our own existence. 
We say, I am as sure of the fact as I am of my 
own existence. If we examine the phrase — I 
know that I am — ^we shall find that there are two 
^os mentioned. There is the ego which is the 
subject, and the ego which is the object of the 
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knowledge. Now what is the relation between 
them ? The first and common answer would no 
doubt be that the two are one and the same. If, 
however, subject and object are the same, in the 
sense of being identical, there can be no knowledge, 
for the essence of knowledge in man consists in 
the establishment of relations between subject and 
object. The ego that knows cannot be identical 
with the ego that is known. What we really 
mean is, that the ego which is the object of the 
knowledge corresponds with a reality which is the 
subject of the knowledge. The idea of myself 
which is in my own mind has an answering 
reality. I know that I am, is the beginning of 
knowledge ; I know what I am, is the final goal 
of knowledge. Self-consciousness is the founda^- 
tion of knowledge ; full knowledge of self is the 
keystone of the arch of knowledge. 

Now it is this double self in man to which 
special attention is here called. Man is first in 
himself a creation of God, but he is also in his 
own mind equally a creator. He is related to the 
universe on his physical side, but he stands above 
it on his mental side. In his relation to the 
universe around him, he is subject to its influences 
and controlled by its laws ; but he has a power of 
creating a universe of his own which is as real to 
and for himself as the universe outside his 
thought. The universe, though not depending 
for its existence upon his mind, depends upon his 
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creation within his mind of corresponding relations, 
before it can be known to him. It is in this 
delegated creatorship that the possibility of human 
error and sin exists. The likeness and kinship 
to God, which constitute man's highest glory, 
necessarily contain within them the possibility of 
rivalry, not as absolute creator, but as a relative 
one. Man's power of creating ideas correspond- 
ing to the relations which exist in reality and in 
independence of him, carries with it the power of 
creating ideas which are not in correspondence but 
in opposition to those existing in reality. If the 
only ideas man was capable of producing were 
those which are in harmony with reality, his mind 
would be simply a mirror in which the universe is 
reflected. There would be no distinctive per- 
sonality in such a being. Like a lake in which 
the surrounding objects are reflected, man would 
not be above nature but simply a part of it. 

The divine idea which has found expression in 
man is infinitely higher than any such conception. 
To compare small things with great, such a con- 
ception is like the reflection of oneself in a mirror 
compared with the likeness of oneself in one's 
child. The reflection in the mirror may be a 
perfect copy of ourselves, but it is not a person in 
any sense of the word. We can have no com- 
munion with it, it cannot respond to our love and 
affection. The child who is born to us, however, 
is a real person upon whom we can lavish our 
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love, and to whom we can impart our ideas. 
This human relationship of parent and child 
enables us to understand the divine conception in 
the creation of man. The true instinct of love 
cares nothing for the image in the mirror, it longs 
for a being, independent and free, yet a being 
capable of responding to its love, and of sympathis- 
ing with its ideas. Man has been created as the 
outcome of divine love. God conceived the idea 
of a being capable of freely responding to his own 
love, and of thinking his own thoughts after him. 
Such a conception involves more than the mere 
perception of that love and of those thoughts of 
God on the part of man. It involves the very 
essence of personality. Man must not only be 
able to perceive, he must also be able to conceive. 
He must not only be able to feel the influence of 
divine love, he must be also able to freely respond 
to it by a love of his own in return. Both on the 
mental and moral side, that is, there must be the 
free and individual working of the human mind and 
heart. This free and individual working is the very 
essence of that personality which man possesses. 

There can, however, be no true personality 
without the assertion of the self in man. This 
constitutes man's individuality. Until the self is 
asserted there is no distinction between man and 
the animal, or man and the rest of creation. 
However much we may trace sin to this root 
principle of the assertion of the self in man in 
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opposition to the will of God, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that an assertion of the self is an 
essential for the realisation of the divine idea of 
man. The self, however, may be equally asserted 
in two ways, either in harmony or in opposition. 
The one conception necessarily involves the other 
as a possibility, though it does not involve the 
necessity of the other as an actuality. The son as 
truly asserts his own individuality in the agreement 
he feels with his father's ideas, as in the opposition 
of his own conceptions to those ideas. Both 
methods are involved in the idea of individuality, 
though the idea does not involve the necessity of 
both methods being realised. Either of them will 
equally accomplish the same end. I do not lose 
my own individuality when I find myself as the 
result of my own independent thinking in agree- 
ment with my friend. I assert my own individu- 
ality quite as much when I agree with my friend, 
as when I oppose my enemy. Individuality is 
only lost when a man has no opinion about the 
particular matter in which he ought to assert it. 

This point is here emphasised because of its 
connection with a subsequent subject for our 
con^deration, namely, the theistic explanation of 
the problem of moral evil. That does not at 
present concern us. The point we are now con- 
sidering is whether the theistic conception of man 
in his relation to God leaves room for an explana- 
tion of the two great facts of human error and sin. 
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an explanation, that is, which does not confound 
them with their opposites, truth and holiness. 
The creation of man, according to the theistic 
conception, is the introduction into the universe 
of a cause which is distinct from the Final Cause. 
That introduction is due to the Final Cause, it is 
true, but the cause so introduced is distinct, with 
a personality and individuality of its own, and 
which therefore in its very conception involves a 
possible though not a necessary opposition. This 
conception of the nature of man does leave room, 
therefore, for the realisation of such a possibility, 
without thereby confounding the results with the 
operations and characteristics of the Final Cause, 
with which they may be in opposition. This is 
the feature of the theistic explanation, which on 
the one hand avoids the obliteration of the dis- 
tinction between the true and the false, the good 
and the evil, and on the other hand avoids an 
eternal opposition between them as all dualistic 
theories suppose. The responsibility for man's 
possession of individuality is God's ; but the 
responsibility for the particular method by which 
that individuality is asserted is man's. This 
question, however, must be reserved for a subse- 
quent chapter. 

In describing the theistic conception of the 
relation of the universe to God, as that of creation, 
comparatively no notice was taken of the modern 
theory of evolution. In the popular imagination 
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it is customary to regard evolution as a theory 
opposed to that of creation, and consequently it is 
concluded that the scientific theory of evolution 
has entirely discredited the theory of creation. 
The supposed opposition of the theory of evolu- 
tion to the theistic conception of a creation is 
wholly illusory, and therefore it has not come 
into conflict with anything that has been here 
advanced in dealing with the theistic conception of 
creation. Evolution as a theory is opposed nof to 
the theistic conception of a creation, but to what 
may be called a theological conception of the 
method by which the universe has arrived at its 
{M'esent state of existence. This theological concep- 
tion is a theory which ascribes the various stages in 
the history of the formation of the universe to 
distinct acts on the part of God, and having no 
necessary connection with the previous stages. The 
evolution theory, on the other hand, ascribes the 
various stages to a uniform process by virtue of 
which they issue one out of the other, and do not 
depend upon distinct acts of the Creator. Evolu- 
tion, therefore, is not a theory dealing with the origin 
of the universe, but simply one dealing with the 
process by which the universe has arrived at its 
present stage. The opposition, therefore, between 
the two theories is simply a difl?erence as to 
method. It makes absolutely no diflFerence to 
Theism whether the process by which the universe 
came to be what it now is, is a process such as the 
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evolution theory describes it, or one such as the 
rival theory describes it. In other words, the two 
are theories dealing with physics in the widest 
sense, while the question of origin is one dealing 
with metaphysics. That question of origin remains 
to be answered, whatever answer may be given to 
the question of process. 

One more question, and an extremely difficult 
one, remains for our consideration, namely, the 
question of physical evil, as it is called, to dis- 
tinguish it from moral evil or sin. We have seen 
that the theistic conception of creation leaves room 
for the facts of human error and sin, and have 
reserved the discussion of the moral problem for 
subsequent treatment. The question of what is 
called physical evil, however, still remains, and we 
must see how this fact in the physical imiverse 
stands in relation to God. 

In considering this question we must first of all 
try to understand the meaning of the term, evil, as 
it is applied to the two very distinct spheres of 
physics and morals. Is the thing to which the 
common name is applied, a genus of which the 
two things called physical and moral evil are 
species? If so, it can be defined irrespective of 
the species, and in such a way as to be applicable 
to the two. One of the most common definitions 
is, that evil is that which ought not to be, while 
good is that which ought to be. A moment's 
consideration, however, will show that this defini- 
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tion can only apply to that sphere in which there 
is a will independent of the Supreme Will, which 
gives us the imperative ** ought." This means either 
the limitation of the term to the sphere of morals, 
or else supposes a kind of dualism with its 
attendant difficulties. Apart from a dualistic 
theory, the term "ought" has no application to 
physics at all. In the sphere of physics there is 
an absolutely necessary connection between cause 
and effect, and the use of the conception " ought " 
or ** ought not " is entirely out of place. Every- 
thing that is, is as it must be, it is the result of 
causes which could have had no other effects than 
those which have taken place. If that which 
ought not to be is the true definition of evil, then 
there is and can be no such thing as physical evil 
at all, except under a dualistic hypothesis. Special 
attention is called to this point, because the 
difficulties connected with a theistic explanation 
of the universe, arising from the presence of evil, 
are almost entirely due to a conception or evil, 
which though called physical, is only strictly 
applicable to evil in a moral sense. The connec- 
tion between moral evil and physical effects 
resulting from its presence in the universe is the 
reason why the term is so frequently misapplied. 
Children invariably apply purely moral adjectives 
to describe physical effects of their own actions. 
But the habit is not lost with childhood. We 
speak of disease and its accompanying suffering as 
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an evil, and of health and its attendant enjoyment 
as a good, though the result in both cases is the 
working of the same law. The law obeyed^ 
results in health ; the law disobeyed, results in 
disease. It is obvious that in all such cases the 
term is misapplied. Evil, in the sense of that 
which ought not to be, is wholly inapplicable to 
describe the results of the operation of a law which, 
obeyed, issues in health, and which, transgressed, 
issues in disease. That which ought not to be is 
the transgression, and not the effect which follows 
the transgression. The transgression is evil ; the 
effect which follows the transgression is good. 
Now if we eliminate from what we loosely term 
physical evil everything in which the final cause 
of that evil is entirely disconnected from man and 
his operations, either actual or possible, what 
should we have left ? It is very doubtful whether 
we should have anything left to which we could 
properly apply the term " evil " at all. 

Still there are cases in which there appears to 
be an element to which we feel compelled to apply 
the term " evil," though there is apparently no con- 
nection between them and man's actual or possible 
operations. The two cases that stand out pro- 
minently in this respect are the cases of suiFering 
in the animal creation, and catastrophes in nature. 
What connection, for instance, can there possibly 
be between the dying pangs of the deer, torn 
and lacerated by the fangs of the fierce tiger or 
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panther, and man's action in transgression ? Or 
agwi, what connection is there between the de- 
vastation of a tornado, the destruction of an 
earthquake, and man's moral ruin ? Is not the 
struggle for existence with its consequent survival 
of the fittest the great law of life ? Are not the 
dark and terrible phenomena which we call disease, 
and the catastrophes of nature, all a part of the 
operations of nature, and entirely distinct from 
man and his transgression ? The history of the 
same operations can be traced in the records left 
in the strata of the earliest periods, ages before 
man made his appearance on the theatre of the 
universe. All this is true and cannot be disputed. 
What is in dispute, however, is the application of 
the term " evil " to describe such phenomena, and 
the supposition that there can be no conceivable 
connection between them and man's sin. We 
will examine these two points in order, and begin 
with the question of terminology. 

At first sight it may seem a small matter 
whether the term is right or wrong. We must 
remember, however, that the difficulties which are 
felt with regard to these phenomena are entirely 
moral ones, and are very largely due to the 
terminology employed. It is comparatively in 
modern times, and amongst those whose moral 
qualities have been highly developed, that these 
problems are most keenly felt. The chief diffi- 
culty in the problem of suffering is one which 
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afFects our conception, not of the wisdom of God, 
but of His character. We have sufficient experi- 
ence of our own ignorance to restrain us from 
passing judgment upon the wisdom of God, but 
we cannot bear to have a doubt cast upon the love 
of God. The question of terminology, therefore, 
is by no means so unimportant as it may at first 
appear. You may, for instance, say that a man's 
statement is incorrect without giving him offence, 
but you cannot call it a lie without grievously 
offending him. The one term simply afFects his 
knowledge, the other impugns his character. The 
question of suffering contains mysteries which may 
for ever baffle our intelligence, but it may be 
saved from being a moral enigma, and much of 
this salvation may be effected by the correct use 
of terms. Our scientific writers make use of a 
language which is ready to hand, and which 
answers the purpose for which it is employed, so 
long as it is confined to that purpose. But all 
the sciences are so related that the expressions are 
readily applied for other purposes, and conclusions 
deduced from the expressions which they were 
never intended to bear. The expression, " the 
struggle for existence," may be cited as an illus- 
tration of this method. The scientific observer 
looking on describes his impression of the great 
feature of life, and calls it a struggle for existence. 
The phrase sufficiently answers its purpose as a 
summary of nature's operations. The pessimist, 
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however, eagerly catches the phrase, and reads into 
it his own ideas of " struggle " and " existence," 
and thinks he is correctly describing life when he 
calls it a hopeless misery. Now, as a matter of fact, 
there is no such thing in the whole of nature, apart 
from man, as a struggle for existence, nor yet a 
survival of the fittest. All that the pessimist finds 
in the phrase is entirely absent from the fact. 
Eliminate from struggle all that is connected with 
man and his operations, and substitute for exist- 
ence the truer and fuller word life, and you have 
at once transformed the scene from the carnage 
and deadly hate and lust of the field of battle, to 
the exhilarating and inspiring field of activity. 
It is a libel on nature to describe her great opera- 
tion as a struggle, and it is the greatest disparage- 
ment of her crown of reward, life, to call it 
existence. The great fact which is thus travestied 
in the phrase " struggle for existence " is the endea- 
vour jrfter life, and that more abundantly. The 
great reward, pessimistically described as the 
survival of the fittest, is the attainment of a 
higher and richer life. "Struggle," "existence," 
"survival," and "fittest," are all terms manufactured 
in the sweating factory in which man carries^on his 
operations, and cannot be transferred to describe 
the work outside without entirely distorting it. 
" Struggle " is not merely dyed with the blood of 
murder, it is stained with the black of hate ; 
** existence " is not ruddy with the glow of health. 
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it is pale with the foetid atmosphere of the sweating 
shop, and emaciated with a starvation wage ; 
" survival *' is wearied and wan with disease, and 
" fittest" is cramped and deformed by machinery. 
Nature knows nothing of such monstrosities. She 
is the impartial judge who gives or withholds the 
prize for which all compete, though only the few 
obtain ; but she knows nothing of reprisals and 
punishments for those who fail. The prize is 
life, and failure is death, and the verdict impar- 
tially given would be, that it is better to have tried 
and failed, than never to have tried at all. Athletic 
sports would be poorly patronised if the disap- 
pointment of failure outweighed the joy of com- 
peting. If we would impartially consider the 
problem of physical evil, we must eliminate not 
only the direct results of man*s transgression, but 
the indirect results which have affected the terms 
in which he describes nature*s operations. 

The problem may be further reduced in per- 
plexity if we ask whether all connection between 
physical evil and man*s transgression is so incon- 
ceivable as it at first appears. In forming any intel- 
ligent conception of the universe, man cannot be 
left out. This is not merely a theological asser- 
tion, it is a scientific conclusion. The evolution 
theory has wonderfully emphasised the position of 
man as the highest effort of nature, and towards 
the realisation of which everything has contributed. 
Professor Fiske, who certainly cannot be chai^d 
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with any theological bias, speaks thus of the 
evolution theory as it afFects the position of man. 
He says — " So far from degrading humanity, or 
putting it on a level with the animal world in 
general, the doctrine of evolution shows us dis- 
tinctly for the first time how the creation and 
perfecting of man is the goal towards which 
Nature's work has been tending from the first. 
We can now see clearly that our new knowledge 
enlarges tenfold the significance of human life, 
and makes it seem more than ever the chief object 
of divine care, the consummate fruition of that 
creative energy which is manifested throughout 
the knowable universe." It is easy to throw 
ridicule on what is called a geocentric view of the 
universe, which makes this earth the centre of the 
system, and regards the sun, moon, and stars as 
existing merely as lights for man's convenience. 
No doubt there has been and still is a view of the 
universe which is open to such ridicule. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten, that for man 
the earth is his centre of observation, and that 
unless he indulges in eccentric views, his true view 
must be more or less geocentric. However that 
may be, it is certain that if our views are all more 
or less geocentric, our conception of so-called 
defects in creation are entirely so. A view of the 
universe which leaves man out of account may not 
be geocentric, but it is worse, for it is taken from 
a centre from which " the consummate fruition of 
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creative energy/' to use Professor Fiske*s words, is 
entirely unperceived. 

Now the conception of man, according to the 
theistic explanation of the universe, involves the 
idea of a cause which affects, and is designed to 
affect, the universe in which he lives, Man is not 
merely a part of the universe, subject to its laws, 
but from his knowledge of the universe and its 
laws, he is capable of modifying it to an almost 
unlimited extent. It is only in comparatively 
recent times that we have succeeded in forming 
any conception of the extent to which the universe 
is subject to man and man's thought, yet every 
day the horizon which limits the extent of his 
operations is receding, and it becomes more and 
more difficult to say what is beyond the scope of 
human influence. 

The bearing of this on the question of physical 
evil is not difficult to see. For the exercise ot 
man's powers to their utmost extent room must 
have been left, and room to an almost unlimited 
extent. In any design, however, in which room is 
left for a contingency, there will be innumerable 
instances which cannot be rightly interpreted apart 
from that contingency. Moreover, should the 
particular contingency contemplated in the original 
design for any reason remain unfulfilled, or be 
fulfilled differently from the method intended, the 
enigma will be all the more difficult of solution. 
Now, in the conception of creation in the Divine 
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Mind, the idea of man as an independent cause is 
distinctly implied. It is expressly contemplated 
that he will assert his own individuality, not 
merely in the ideas he forms in his oWn mind, but 
in the attempt he will make to realise those ideas 
in the universe outside. Room is therefore left 
for that purpose of creation being fulfilled in the 
only two ways in which it can be fulfilled, namely, 
in harmony with the Supreme Mind, or in opposi- 
tion to it. Laws are allowed to operate without 
the interposition of the Supreme Will, in order 
that the human will, guided by man's knowledge 
of their working, may be exercised in the modi- 
fication of that working. The blanks in the 
imiverse, in which it is difficult to see those marks 
of the intelligence elsewhere displayed, may have 
been left for man to put his marks upon them. 
The absence of benevolence which characterises 
the working of some of nature's laws, which we 
call stern, may have been intended to call forth 
the benevolence of man in the modification of 
their working. The lines which seem to be out 
of harmony with the beauty of the whole design 
may be invitations to man's artistic feeling to 
complete a detail which shall finish the whole 
design, and round it to its perfect beauty. All 
these cases mark imperfection, it is true, but they 
indicate an unfinished design, not an inconsistent 
one. 

When we turn to the history of that con- 
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tingency, man, for which room has thus been left, 
the reasons for the existence of these imperfections 
are quite apparent. Man has asserted himself, it is 
true, but in opposition to, and not in harmony with, 
the Supreme Mind. The effect of what he has 
done is seen in what we call moral evil ; the effect 
of what he has left undone, which it was intended 
he should do, is seen in what we call physical evil. 
Imagination fails us in the attempt to depict the 
transformation that man might have accomplished 
had he never erred either on the mental or moral 
side of his nature. Think of the wasted energy 
of generations of men, vainly attempting im- 
possibilities through ignorance of laws of nature 
with which the school-boy of the present day is 
perfectly familiar. Think of the wonderful 
triumphs of modern science, and the amount of 
physical evil which those triumphs have removed 
or mitigated within comparatively modern times. 
Think of what might have been accomplished 
ages ago had man*s energy been rightly directed. 
It is no use talking of evolution, and the length 
of time needed for advance, for evolution does 
not help us in understanding the mental history of 
humanity. The ancients had intellects as keen, if 
not keener, than any to be found amongst the 
moderns. There is one striking fact which marks 
the distinction between the ancient and the modern 
world. The birth of what is called the scientific 
method has marked an entirely new era in the 
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world's history, and the almost miraculous achieve- 
ments which have followed in its train open up a 
vista of possibilities to which the achievements of 
the ancient world offer no parallel. Now, the 
origin of the sdentific method can be distinctly 
traced to the very simple principle of patient 
observation and careful and accurate record of 
natural phenomena. The contrast between the 
3Strology of the ancient world and the astronomy 
of the modern, or the alchemy of the one and the 
chemistry of the other, best illustrates the change 
of method that has taken place. The astrologer 
out of his own inner consciousness evolved certain 
ideas in accordance with which he carried on his 
studies, attributing this influence to one set of 
phenomena and that to another. The alchemist 
out of his inner consciousness evolved the idea of 
transmuting one metal into another, and conducted 
his experiments accordingly. The net result in 
both cases from that method of working was not 
only a mass of ignorance, but an even larger stock 
of positive error. In modern times the astrologer 
having been converted into the astronomer, emptied 
himself of all preconceived ideas, and set himself 
to learn the actual facts. The alchemist, similarly 
converted into the chemist, threw on one side all 
his theories and imaginings, and set himself to 
study, not what things might be changed into, but 
first to find out what they actually were. This 
change of method is producing results surpass- 
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ing the wildest dreams of either alchemist or 
astrologer. 

Attention is here drawn to this fact because it 
offers a remarkable contrast between two methods 
of man's working, which result in effects as wide 
asunder as the poles. The one method is the way 
man has more or less journeyed from the earliest 
dawn of his existence, not only in his dealing with 
the physical, but equally in his dealing with moral 
and spiritual phenomena. The other is a recent 
method which he has adopted almost exclusively 
in his dealing with the physical. The difference 
between them emphasises the distinction between 
error and ignorance previously referred to, and 
marks the true as distinct from the false path 
which leads from pure ignorance to full knowledge. 
That path does not lie through error and sin, with 
their attendant suffering, but from less to more 
truth. The scientist has at last found the right 
path of advance. His maxim compels him to avoid 
purely personal speculations as to what may be, 
and seek first to find out the laws which work to 
produce what is. Deny thyself is the first lesson 
in the scientific method. Empty thyself of all 
personality, and become a watcher, an observer, an 
exact recorder. This is the first duty of the 
scientific man. It may be expressed in many 
ways, but its meaning is the same ; hear what 
nature has to say, see what she has to show, learn 
first what she has to teach« 
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But this, though the first and primary teaching 
of the scientific method, is not the whole. No 
advance is ever made by mere observation, how- 
ever minute, or mere record, however exact. The 
mind's work on the observed and recorded facts is 
essential before that generalisation can take place 
which transforms facts and figures into the majesty 
of law, and yields that increase of power which 
the knowledge supplies. Accordingly, if every 
temptation to mere speculation must be rigidly 
excluded while the duty of collecting facts is being 
conscientiously discharged, the true speculation on 
the facts, which Professor Tyndall calls the scientific 
use of the imagination, is an equally plain duty, 
when the first has been performed. Deny thyself 
is the first maxim of science ; assert thyself is the 
second and equally important one. Every great 
discovery of natural law is associated with some 
great name. The collection of facts which has 
led to the discovery has been performed by a long 
series of faithful workers, whose names are un- 
known or unremembered, because they have 
denied themselves. The generalisation, however, 
is invariably associated with an individual or 
individuals who have performed at the right time 
the equally necessary duty of asserting themselves. 
Does not this fact throw great light upon the 
dark problem of evil by showing that the true 
path from ignorance to knowledge, from imperfec- 
tion to perfection, from innocence to virtue, does 
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not necessarily lead through the gloomy night of 
error and sin, but that there is a path which like 
that of the just resembles the sun which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day ? 

The connection between what is called physical 
evil and man's transgression therefore is much 
closer than it at first appears. Man is ^^ the con- 
summate fruition of creative energy/' and his 
choice of the wrong road has been disastrous, not 
only to himself, but to the whole of that creation 
whose head and crown he is. Sins of omission 
are often fraught with more terrible consequences 
than are sins of commission. The greater the 
trust that has been imposed, the more serious is 
the breach. Before we can pass judgment upon the 
Author of the universe as it is, we should need to 
know what it might have been had man not trans- 
gressed. The Apostle Paul seems to have hinted 
at man's awfiil responsibility for physical evil, in a 
very remarkable passage in his letter to the Romans. 
Speaking of the problem of suffering in relation to 
the final goal of the restoration of humanity to 
the glory of the divine ideal, he takes the widest 
possible view of the extent of that suffering, and 
includes the whole creation within its operations. 
We know, he says, that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now. The whole creation has been subjected 
to the universal law of decay, disease, and death, 
not because of any will in itself, but entirely as 
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the result of God's will. He subjected the 
universe, says Paul, to the operation of this law in 
anticipation of an eventual deliverance, a deliver- 
ance which Paul expressly connects with what he 
calls the manifestation of man, not as he is, but of 
ideal man, the veritable son of God. The whole 
creation therefore is looking forward with an 
eager longing to this realisation of the divine 
ideal. In this passage Paul sounds the lowest 
depths of pessimism, but he rises to the highest 
heights of optimism. Both his pessimism and 
optimism, however, are founded upon a view of 
the universe which places man in his true position. 
The effects of man's failure and of his restoration 
cannot be limited to himself. He is too intimately 
related to the rest of creation for either his failure 
or his success to be confined in their effects to 
himself. Whatever imperfections and discords 
we may be conscious of in a universe which, but 
for their presence, would be one of harmony and 
perfection, must be due to man's error, to his sins 
either of omission or commission, and must in- 
evitably disappear when he, creation's crown of 
glory, attains to the measure of the stature of the 
perfect man of the divine ideal. 

In these two chapters we have attempted to 
vindicate the reality of man's knowledge of God, 
and to show that the God thus revealed to us 
in the universe and in ourselves is not a mere 
abstraction, but the Supreme Reality. The whole 
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universe speaks to us of His majesty. The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth His handywork. While the whole 
of nature thus speaks to us of God, He himself 
is not a silent God. He speaks to us in the 
command to seek for truth, and in the dissatis- 
faction with anything less. He utters His 
command in the still small voice of conscience 
urging us to realise the good, and we hear the 
accents of His reproach in the sting of remorse 
for failure and folly. In the present chapter 
we have treated of the relation of God to the 
universe and to man. There is, however, a 
relation which has not been mentioned ; one 
more important and more momentous than any. 
It is our relation to God. The search for truth, 
of which we hear so much, and in which we all 
profess to believe, does not end even in the 
discovery of the truth we seek. The true, 
invariably, turns out to be the real, and it 
imperatively demands that the ideas we have 
found shall be realised in life and conduct. It 
is vain for us to try and content ourselves with 
the homage of the intellect, while we reserve 
the service of the heart. Truth will have no 
such court flatterers. If we have been led to 
the perception of the Reality, God, we cannot 
and we dare not stop with the mere perception. 
Have you seen the King ? Then bend the knee 
^"d vow allegiance. If the word, God, which 
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had no real meaning for us, has acquired a 
meaning, and we have been brought face to face 
with the Supreme Reality, then we too must 
bend the knee, and bow the heart, and worship 
Him. 



CHAPTER III 

THE PROBLEM OF MORAL EVIL 

In the previous chapter we considered the relation 
of God to the universe and to man according to 
the theistic conception, and found that in the 
divine ideal of man, room was left in the universe 
for an assertion of the self, and we saw that the 
assertion could be made in either of the two 
ways of harmony with or opposition to the mind 
of God. The problem of moral evil consists in 
the fact that the assertion of the self, without 
which the divine conception of man would have 
been left unfulfilled, has resulted in the awful 
manifestation of that which is irreconcilably 
opposed to the moral ideal. The history of 
moral evil, as revealed in the deeds of the 
present and the records of the past, presents 
such a terrible contrast to anything in the rest 
of the universe, that we are struck dumb with 
astonishment. The theory of evolution, which 
as we saw in the last chapter reveals man as 
the flower of all creative energy, has only added 
to the mystery. The life of man, which should 
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reveal the very glory of creation, is on the contrary 
a revelation of failure and shame. Instead of 
human life presenting a picture of highest attain- 
ment and deepest joy, it presents one of general 
failure and misery. That such a view is by no means 
a mere theological imagination, the history of the 
various pessimistic philosophies abundantly testifies. 
It is a mistake to suppose that pessimism is 
due to a disordered physical constitution, or is 
based upon a pure exaggeration of the misery 
of human life. It is of course true that we are 
all more or less pessimistic when sufFering from 
some physical disorder, but pessimism, as a 
philosophical system, cannot be explained on any 
such hypothesis, nor can the facts upon which it 
rests be waived aside as the result of disordered 
vision. The error of both pessimism and its 
opposite system^ optimism, is practically the same. 
They each leave out one of the two factors with- 
out which life is inexplicable. Those two factors 
are the divine purpose, as it is revealed in man*s 
constitution, and the equally important human self- 
assertion, as revealed in man's history. Pessimism 
sees too much and infers too little ; optimism 
infers too much and sees too little. The pessimist 
sees only the self-assertion of man with its terrible 
consequences ; he draws no inference as to a 
very different purpose which man's constitution 
prophesies. The optimist draws his inference 
from the prophecy, and shuts his eyes to the 
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very difFercnt fulfilment revealed in man's actual 
history. To neither, therefore, is there any moral 
problem to discuss. Where all is evil, there is 
no good to which it can be opposed. What good 
there seems to be is a pure delusion. Where all 
is as good as it is possible to be, there is equally 
no evil to which that good is opposed. What 
evil there seems to be is a delusion. The moral 
problem confronts us with its perplexity when the 
prophecy in man's nature is contrasted with the 
actual in his history. The burden of it is only 
felt when human misery is contrasted with what 
the goodness and love of God compel us to 
believe ought to be. 

The moral problem, perplexing as that problem 
is^ adjusts the balance between pessimism and 
optimism. It takes in all the facts upon which 
the two rival systems are based. Whether we 
can solve the problem or not, the acceptance of 
it as a problem delivers us from the despair of 
pessimism or the indifference of optimism. The 
man, that is, who recognises that there is a 
Supreme Good with which evil is in opposition, 
and an Eternal Love to whom human misery is 
a sorrow, can never fall into the despair of 
pessimism or the callousness of optimism. What- 
ever the explanation of the problem may be, he 
recognises a goal towards which creation moves, 
• and that goal is good. ^Evil, whatever its origin, 
^ has an end ; suffering, however mysterious, is 
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temporary and not eternal. Both are the abnor- 
mal, and not the normaTJ Attention is specially 
called to this point, because there are mysteries 
connected with the problem which seem as though 
they never could be solved by man in his present 
life, and under his present conditions. The misery 
of hiunan life is so awful, and the joy of life so 
constantly clouded by surrounding sorrows, that we 
have not the weights to put in the opposite scale. 
Every life is a mixture of joy and sorrow, and 
though in many lives joy may preponderate, yet 
we can hardly doubt that the general misery of 
humanity outweighs the general happiness. This 
certainly is the verdict of pessimism on the facts 
of human life, and if the actual is all that we 
have to base our conclusion upon, then it is 
difficult to dispute the accuracy of the pessimistic 
judgment. The question does not admit of 
demonstration, because it is one of pure feeling, 
which differs in each man. Our values are 
personal and not standard values, so that a true 
comparison is impossible. The most sensitive 
souls are burdened all through life with the 
weight of himian misery, and the life of the 
one perfect man who ever lived under our condi- 
tions, was the life of the Man of Sorrows. 

The problem of suifFering, however, oppressive 
though that problem is, is not the chief problem. 
It appeals more forcibly to the ordinary mind, 
and to the more physically sensitive souls ; but 
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to the thinker and to the more spiritually 
sensitive souls it is overshadowed by the far 
more mysterious problem of sin. The problem 
of suffering is comparatively the problem of the 
surgeon's knife ; the problem of sin is more 
like the introduction of some loathsome disease, 
involving an entail of misery from generation to 
generation. There is nothing opposed to the 
benign character of the surgeon in the one 
case, whereas we have to go beyond man for 
an expression adequate to the conception in the 
other, and we call it fiendish or devilish. Suffer- 
ing is of such a character that men have never 
felt their feelings outraged in attributing it to 
the will of God. Evil has almost invariably 
been associated with the idea of a being, the 
exact opposite of our conception of the character 
of God, namely the Devil. It is this clement 
which makes the problem of moral evil the dark 
and mysterious enigma of the universe. 

Let us first of all try to get a clear conception 
of what we mean by evil. A definition, whether 
complete or not, has this advantage, that it con- 
fines our attention to a definite thing, rather than 
allowing our thoughts to disperse themselves over 
an unlimited area. Good and evil are such com- 
plete opposites, that one must be defined by its 
relation to the other. Which, however, shall we 
take as our starting point ? There are practically 
three alternatives before us. We can r^ard both 
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as positives, or we can take good as a positive and 
evil as a negative, or evil as a positive and good 
as a negative. Where both are regarded as 
positives, we have dualism in some form or other. 
Where evil is taken as a positive, we have pessi- 
mism in some form or other. Theism must 
regard good as necessarily associated with the 
author of the imiverse, the kosmos of order, and 
connect evil with the author of disorder, whether 
that author is regarded as the Devil or man. It 
takes good, that is, as a positive, and defines evil 
in its relation to good. The chief difficulty in 
the way of such a definition of good, as that 
referred to in the previous chapter, namely, that 
good is that which ought to be, while evil is that 
which ought not to be, arises from the fact that 
such a definition excludes, as we saw, everything 
in the physical realm. In addition to this diffi- 
culty, there is another arising from the presence 
of the " ought " in the one, and the '' ought not " 
in the other definition. According to the terms 
of the definition, there is no assertion of reality 
in respect of either good or evil. They are both 
ideals, one of which it is asserted ought to be, and 
the other ought not to be. In the physical realm, 
accordingly, good is a possibility, and evil an im- 
possibility. Neither good nor evil can be defined 
in such terms without opening the way to miscon- 
ception. Another objection to the definition is 
that though apparently very simple, as a matter 
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of fact it is complex, and needs further explana- 
tion. What, for instance, is meant by the word 
" ought ** ? The word is connected with the verb 
*' owe," and implies a debt due. That which ought 
to be is consequently something which is due ; while 
that which ought not to be is something which is 
not due. Whereas what is really meant is that 
evil is a something which is paid in lieu of what 
is due. We must seek, therefore, some other 
terms which will avoid these difficulties. We 
shall probably best arrive at a true definition of 
evil, if we first of all note the distinction between 
the physical and ethical realms. In physics, that 
which is, is always that which ought to be. We 
cannot even conceive of any physical efiFect being 
other than it is, any more than we can conceive 
of twice two being equal to anything else than 
four. We may, of course, conceive of alternative 
causes which produce different efiFects, but not of 
different efi^ects arising from the causes whose 
efl^ects we are contemplating. The " ought " is 
out of place in physics. It is a term which has 
no real meaning apart from ethics. This fact 
brings us to a distinction between physics as a 
science, and ethics as a science. In physics the 
will of God is imposed upon the atoms and forces 
of the universe, so that they cannot depart from 
the course marked out for them. That will is, 
as it were, so inherent in them as to determine 
not only what ought to be, but what must be. 
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There is endless room for variety in their com- 
binations, but that variety is itself determined 
within the limits of harmony with the Supreme 
Mind. Opposition and discord therefore are 
physical impossibilities. In the physical realm, 
all that is, all that will be, and all that can be, is 
in harmony with the mind of God. The human 
mind can work upon the materials, but it cannot 
alter their essential characteristics. Consequently 
nothing that is opposed to the Supreme Mind can 
really exist in the physical realm. Man may 
attempt to give existence to ideas which are 
opposed to the mind of God, as that mind has 
impressed its will upon the constituents of the 
universe, but the attempt is the attempt to accom- 
plish the impossible. Invariably that will asserts 
itself, and the attempted combination of forces and 
atoms falls to pieces, and thereby proves that the 
idea cannot exist. It cannot exist, that is, as the 
word implies, it cannot be made to stand outside 
the mind in which it is conceived. The wrecks 
of these ideas are thickly strewn in the record 
of human inventions which have proved failures, 
because they were founded upon misconceptions of 
natural law. A study of them is pregnant with 
meaning, and throws considerable light upon the 
problem of evil. Reference is here made to them 
to show the essential distinction between physics 
and ethics in their relation to law. In physics we 
have a definite and fixed limit to human working. 
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and a transgression of that limit is an utter 
impossibility. Such a transgression may be at- 
tempted, but it is the attempt to accomplish 
the impossible. The conviction that what he is 
attempting in the physical realm is opposed to 
natural law, immediately results in man abandon- 
ing the attempt. 

When we turn, however, from the sphere of 
physics to that of ethics, a remarkable contrast 
presents itself. At first sight it seems as though 
the two spheres must be referred to two essen- 
tially different sources. In the sphere of ethics 
we are met with this paradox, that the normal 
is always the abnormal. That which ought to be 
is the exception, that which ought not to be is 
the rule. What is the explanation of this differ- 
ence between the two spheres ? It arises entirely 
from the distinction between men and mere atoms, 
man's will and mere force. The will of God is, 
as it were, inherent in the atoms, so that a result 
opposed to that will is impossible. The will of 
God is not inherent in man, because it is replaced 
by a will of his own. It is revealed to him, but 
not imposed upon him. Man, like God, is a cause 
in himself though a finite one, a creator though 
only of ideas. In the physical realm we have but 
one centre from which the innumerable circles of 
action can be described, with the result that there 
are no intersections ; the lines are all in harmony. 
In the ethical realm, on the other hand, we have 
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the true centre, God, from which the innumerable 
circles of right moral action are described ; but in 
addition we have innumerable other centres, men, 
frt>m which the countless circles of wrong action 
are described, with the result that the intersec- 
tions are innimierable, and the lines all out of 
harmony. The circles described from the true 
centre are the normal in ethics which await realisa- 
tion, but whose realisation is the abnormal in 
human conduct. The circles described from men 
as the centres are the abnormal in ethics, which 
they are for ever seeking to realise, and this 
attempt is the normal in human conduct. 

If this is a true description of the difference 
between the ethical and the physical realms, a 
definition of evil which shall be applicable to both 
generically can now be attempted. We must, 
however, leave out all such terms as " ought " and 
" ought not," and confine ourselves to words which 
are applicable to both spheres alike. The will of 
God is the first expression that suggests itself as 
the basis of the definition. The objection to the 
use of that expression, however, is that in the 
creation of man God has limited the operation 
of that will by endowing man with a will of his 
own. The mind of God, therefore, seems a more 
suitable expression than the will of God ; and good > \ 
may therefore be defined as that which is in \ 
harmony with the mind of God, while evil is that \ / 
which is not in harmony with the mind of God. ) 

G 
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There is a very real sense in which what we call 

physical evil, while in harmony with the will of 

God, is out of harmony with the mind of God. 

This is not due to any divorce of the will from 

the intelligence of God, but to the limiting of the 

interposition of His will, in order that the human 

will may be free to operate. The result is that 

God allows physical results to follow man's action 

or inaction, which are not the expression of His 

mind, but may be, on the contrary, the reverse 

of that mind. At the same time He has not 

abdicated in man's favour. He still rules and 

controls results. Man is free to work with the 

materials God has given him, but he cannot change 

those materials, so that they shall produce results 

which shall satisfy him, when his mind is in 

opposition to the mind of God. Physical effects 

due to moral transgression, and which we call 

I evils, are in one sense not in harniony with what 

; we know of the mind of God. In a real sense 

\ they have no place in God's universe. They are 

( not in harmony with His mind. At the same 

\ time they are the distinct expression of His will. 

; If they did not follow the transgression, God 

' would have abrogated authority in man's favour. 

/ The same is true, though not so apparent, in regard 

. to physical evil of all kinds. Man's inactivity 

;' produces evil as much or even more than his 

; activity. God has left room for that activity, 

■ and therefore He does not interpose to prevent 
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that which man ought and could prevent. The 
physical results of man's inactivity no less than 
of his activity are what we call evils, which are 
opposed to the mind of God, though they are the 
expression of His will. 

Though at first sight it would seem that there 
were no law in the ethical like the law we see 
reigning in the physical realm, it is only appar- 
ently and not really. God has not retained His 
authority merely in the lower and lesser kingdom 
of phy^cs, and abrogated it in the higher and 
better kingdom of ethics. Law reigns no less in 
the one than in the other, though the administra- 
tion of the law is different. The difference in 
administration is due to the difference between 
mind and matter, the character of man and the 
characteristics of matter. In the sphere of matter 
necessity is essential to the accomplishment of the 
results contemplated. In the sphere of morals 
freedom is an absolute necessity. Man could do 
nothii^ if there were no necessity in the sphere of 
physics, and he would be equally helpless if there 
were no freedom in the sphere of morals. The 
two spheres have been arranged with their opposite 
characteristics to accomplish the same result, 
namely, tl ^ education of ma n. The universe is 
under fixed law, that man may assert himself in its 
modification. He is not bound in the sphere of 
mind and morals, that the same self-assertion may 
have room to act. 
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While there is a real contrast between the 
operation of God*s will in the respective spheres of 
physics and ethics, we must not forget that man is 
partly a physical and partly a moral being. He is 
not, however, a duality but a unity. We often 
attempt to split up this unity, and we never try 
but we fall into some error. Man is a unity of 
mind and body, akin to God, allied to the universe. 
In his thought he is free, but in the effect he seeks 
to give to his thought, he is bound by the same 
laws which bind the xmiverse. This is apparent in 
the attempt he makes to give effect to ideas which 
are contrary to natural law. He is free to form 
such ideas in his own mind, he is not free to give 
effect to them in the universe outside. The only 
ideas to which he can give effect are those which 
are in harmony with the Supreme Mind. This is 
equally true both in the sphere of physics and of 
morals, though it is not so apparent in the latter 
as in the former. It seems as though man were 
quite free to give effect to 'any ideas, as regards 
ethics, which he may form in his own mind. It 
is, however, only apparent and not real. There is 
precisely the same non possumus in the ethical as 
in the physical realm, though it is not so vividly 
seen. In physical experiments the impossibility is 
soon apparent, because the results achieved are 
outside the mind, and fail to fulfil the purpose 
aimed at. In the sphere of morals, however, the 
impossibility is less apparent, because the results 
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achieved arc within us, either in the body or in 
the mind, or partly in one and partly in the other. 
The consequence is that the failure, though no less 
real in morals, is chiefly revealed in dissatisfaction 
and shame, while at the same time a certain positive 
result is obtained. The failure in the sphere of 
ethics is just as real as in the sphere of physics. 
We have just as much attempted the impossible 
in the one case as in the other. The law that 
determines the path from desire to perfect satisfac- 
tion is none the less fixed in ethics than the law 
of motion in physics. The attempt, therefore, to 
obtain that full result in a way which is opposed 
to the Supreme Mind, is just as much an im- 
possibility in morals as the attempt to J disregard 
the laws of motion in physics. The attempt can 
be made in the one case just as in the other, but 
the result in both cases can only end in failure. 
Sin is and ever must be a hopeless attempt to 
accomplish the impossible. 

The impossibility of fully or permanently 
realising aims which are opposed to the moral 
ideal reveals that negative element in evil which 
has ^ven rise to those views of evil which regard 
it as a pure negation. If existence is contrasted 
with temporary appearance, and only that is re- 
garded as really existing which is eternal and 
permanent, then it is undoubtedly true that the 
outward manifestation of evil in any permanent 
form is an impossibility. It does not and cannot 
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possibly abide. There is an inconnstency in it 
which causes it sooner or later to break up and 
dissolve. It is as much an impossiUlity as any 
purely physical experiment which is opposed to 
natural law. Ethical law may operate more 
slowly than physical law, but it operates no less 
surely. History is one long record of the dis- 
solution of ideals which are opposed to the moral 
ideal. The almost universal belief in the possi- 
bility of realising evil constitutes the great 
delusion of humanity. As far as any real exist- 
ence of evil in the universe God has made, and 
which He sustains, is concerned, evil is and ever 
must be an utter impossibility. Its existence is 
confined to the mind in which it originates. The 
attempt to give it a permanent place, an existence, 
a standing outside that mind is a hopeless attempt 
to accomplish the impossible. The universe has 
not been constructed on linea which allow it. The 
attempt is the task of Sisyphus, the rolling of a 
stone up a hill, which descends as fast as you roll 
it. It is the weaving of ropes of sand which 
break as fast as we weave them. We do not 
recognise the hopelessness of the task, because we 
mistake the temporary for the eternal, the transient 
for the permanent. To a being who had never 
sinned, the world would have the appearance of a 
madhouse in which men were trying in thousands 
of ways, and with a conviction that is appalUng, to 
accomplish the impossible. While evil is in this 
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sense a pure negative, and sin an eternal failure, 
the attempt is the awful reality. The aim is at an 
impossibility ; the attempt to accomplish that aim 
is the terrible reality. In God*s universe evil 
cannot exist, it can find no standing ground ; in 
man*s mind, on the contrary, it is the great and 
abiding reality. 

The point here emphasised, that sin is an 
attempt to accomplish the impossible, perhaps 
needs a little more explanation. The desires of 
man, xmlike the desires of the animal, are not 
limited to physical ends ; they have spiritual ends 
attached to them, and they can only be really 
satisfied as those higher ends are attained. Man 
may seek to satisfy those desires as the animal, 
but they will never yield him the satisfaction he 
needs and seeks. The incentives to a character 
like that of God are within him, urging him 
forward, and unless that character is attained, all 
his efforts end and must end in failure and dis- 
appointment. The great upward movement of 
creation which we see working in the physical 
sphere, and which has resulted in man, is not 
finished with man, though in him it takes a 
diflFerent direction. It is no longer concerned 
with the evolution of the physical, it seeks an 
evolution of the spiritual. It has placed man at 
the head of the physical, but he is only then at 
the foot of the spiritual. The same law of pro- 
gression operates upon him, but its physical work 
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is finished, its spiritual work has begun. It is no 
longer concerned with physical organs and adapta- 
tions to meet the demands of the physical environ- 
ment in which man is placed. It is concerned 
with what we may call, in contradistinction, 
faculties or adaptations to meet the demands of 
the spiritual environment in which man lives and 
moves and has his being. There is, however, no 
break, no sudden dissolution of the connection 
with the physical. Man is still an animal with 
the passions and desires of the animal, but there is 
a difference, very slight to b^n mihy but capable 
of producing far-reaching results. The difference 
is in the method of satisfying those passions and 
desires which he shares with the animal. That 
satisfaction is invested in an aim which is not 
merely physical but spiritual. The mind of man is 
similarly furnished with a power of perceiving that 
aim, and the direction he must take to attain it. 
The gratification of the passions and desires of the 
mere animal, therefore, is no longer an aim in itself, 
it is an incentive to other and higher ends ; and 
the attainment of those ends is made to depend 
upon the deliberate control of the passions and 
desires. This is the reason that while the mere 
gratification of the passions in the animal yields 
satisfaction, the same gratification in man ends 
in dissatisfaction and loss. Man is more than 
the animal, and that which satisfies the animal 
will not satisfy the man. Let a man live 
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as an animal, and he finds that he is not in 
harmony with his true environment. The law of 
progress urges him on to a higher stage ; the 
feelings and desires which he possesses cannot be 
satisfied with the merely animal life. He is allied 
to the animal, but he is akin to Grod. He may be 
in more or less harmony with his physical environ- 
ment, nature, but he is out of harmony with his 
spiritual environment, God. The more animal a 
man is, the less will this lack of correspondence 
trouble him, but he will be the more dissatisfied 
with the results obtained from the animal life he 
lives. 

If we would understand the problem of moral 
evil, we must keep this great fact of evolution 
clearly before us. Evolution, instead of making 
the problem more complex, has simplified it. By 
emphasising the fact of man's connection with the 
physical, it has called attention to God's method 
of working in the fulfilment of His purpose in the 
creation of man. It has therefore enabled us to 
reahse the possibility of a frustration, or at least a 
temporary arrestment of that purpose, in the 
transition from the physical to the spiritual. The 
problem of moral evil means that the evolution 
has not proceeded but has been arrested. Sin 
means that instead of an advance towards the 
divine, such as man's constitution prophesies, 
there has been an arrestment. But this is not 
the whole problem, it is merely the negative side 
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of it. The case is not one of merely arrested 
development, it is one of abnormal development. 
Man through sin does not merely fail to attain 
the divine or higher life of the spirit, and remain 
simply animal, he advances towards a goal which 
is the exact opposite of the divine ideal, and for 
which we have to invent a word, and we call it 
the Devil. It is this characteristic that marks the 
moral problem as distinct from anything else in 
the universe. No illustration of what is called 
arrested development, such as evolution speaks of, 
is applicable to the case of moral evil. There is 
an evolution, but instead of being Godwards, it is 
Devilwards. Man does not through sin merely 
remain as he is, he moves forwards to a goal 
which, if reached, would produce the Devil, a 
being, that is, in utter and fixed opposition to 
God. Anything short of such a conception is 
inadequate to express the problem of moral evil. 
It is this awful characteristic which makes the 
question the dark enigma of human life. The 
crux of the problem is met with when we ask how 
this awful characteristic has arisen, and why God 
produced such a being, or having produced him, 
continues his existence. An answer to the " how " 
may possibly be within the reach of our intelligence. 
The answer to the " why " is the abiding mystery 
of Divine Love. We should need to be far more 
like God than the best man has ever been before 
we could hope to explain the mystery of that 
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Divine Love to which man owes both his existence 
and his continuance. The mystery of love, how- 
ever, is an ocean upon whose bosom we can rest 
without being overwhelmed, and into whose depths 
we can look without being perplexed. 

The origin of sin must ever remain more or 
less of a mystery. Sin seems, as far as we can 
judge, to have had as long an existence in the | 
world as man. If the condition of primitive man 
is still shrouded in mystery, it ought not to be 
surprising that the origin of sin, which would 
seem to be contemporaneous, is more or less of a 
mystery still. This is true, however, only as far 
as the exact details of the first transgression are 
concerned. But sin is too intimately associated 
with our own individual experience for us to be 
entirely in the dark as to its origin. The details 
vary, but the thing remains the same. The mighty 
river of moral evil takes its rise in the inaccessible 
heights of the hoary past, but it is still fed by the 
tiny springs arising in the breast of each one of us, 
and we may therefore conclude with a degree of 
probability almost amounting to certainty, that 
the original source, though in a different environ- / 
ment, is practically identical with the source in our ' 
own breasts. 

The intellectual and moral advancement which 
man has made, in spite of error and sin, has 
enormously enlarged the area of sin, as it has 
enlarged the area of virtue. Sins which are 
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common amongst a people in a high state of 
civilisation, are utterly unknown amongst a rude 
people. Sin as it develops becomes more complex, 
its explanation becomes more difficult It invades 
the higher part of man's nature, and finds a much 
wider field for its operations. In rude and un- 
cultivated people, it is mostly confined to the 
lower part of man's nature, and its operations are 
mostly concerned with the gratification of the 
animal passions. Sin is the same, but its origin is 
far more easily traced. There can be very little 
doubt that, in discussing the origin of sin in man, 
we shall be in a better position for understanding 
the question if we take what are called sins of the 
flesh as the subject of our examination. Here 
surely is the field where the first battle was fought 
and lost, and from the defeat there, an inroad was 
opened into those fairer provinces' of man's nature 
which have since been overrun and devastated. A 
consideration of the question of man's constitution 
will also confirm this view, and fix the site in the 
same field. 

Man is a unity of soul and body, but his body, 
as far as we can see, has attained the goal of its 
development. Any advance that he can make, 
therefore, must be in the direction of what may be 
called, in contrast to the physical, the spiritual, 
including of course in that term the mental and 
moral. Now the essence, if such a term may be 
used, of the mental and moral life consbts in the 
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perception, and through the perception, the use 
and control of laws and principles imposed upon 
the purely physical realm. If man therefore is to 
develop on this side of his nature, it can only be 
by the intelligent use of laws imposed upon the 
physical, placing them, that is, in such relations 
that ends are achieved by these new relations 
which would not otherwise have been realised. A 
remarkable fact, however, must be here noticed, 
namely, that the body, which is that part of man 
intimately connected with the physical realm, 
furnishes us with the materials and factors we need 
that the mental and moral achievements may be 
accomplished. The movements of our limbs, for 
instance, which foUow the thought or desire in the 
mind, give us that conception of the action of 
force upon mass which is at the foundation of 
that wonderful advance man has achieved in his 
control over the physical realm. Similarly the 
desires arising within our bodies and the pleasure 
resulting from their gratification furnish us with 
the conception of that spiritual pleasure arising 
from the realisation of moral ideals. " That was 
not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
physical, and afterwards that which is spiritual." 
In both these cases the body is a helpmeet for the 
soul, furnishing us with the alphabet of our 
subsequent knowledge. The distinction, however, 
between body and soul is that the body is subject 
to physical law, while the soul is free. The body 
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is the bondslave of nature, and the handmaid of 
the soul. The soul is the child of freedom, the 
lord and sovereign of the body in which it resides. 
Now the moral ideal appeals with all its force 
to the mind which perceives it, and its realisation 
demands the exercise of the will of that perceiving 
mind. It may find occasion for its appeal through 
the medium of the body, but its direct appeal is to 
the soul. It is the soul that perceives the higher 
ideal than the merely bodily gratification, and it 
is the will of that soul which must be exercised 
before the ideal can be realised. But the will to 
be exercised needs a realm in which its choice can 
be used, a kingdom, that is, which is subject to its 
authority. The external universe is not subject to 
such absolute authority, because another will is 
imposed upon it. The kingdom which is in subjec- 
tion to man is his body, and its passions and desires 
are the forces which in the first instance furnish him 
with the subjects for his rule. If, however, these 
passions and desires are to be ruled or controlled, 
they must possess a power in excess of that 
needed for the purely physical wants they are 
intended to supply. Unless this excess of power 
is present, there can be no rule or control exercised 
over them. The mind has no room for authority 
over them, their gratification is in that case a 
simple necessity to which the mind must submit. 
In the animal there is no mind to perceive ideals, 
and no will to exercise authority. The animal's 
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body, therefore, is in no sense a kingdom subject to 
authority, for there is no king to exercise it. 
There may be the rudiments of both mind and 
will in the animal, since he is a part of the process 
of creative energy which has issued in man, but 
they are rudiments only. The passions and 
desires of the animal, therefore, are limited in force 
to the wants they are intended to supply. The 
satisfaction of those wants is the end, and the sole 
end aimed at. In man, on the other hand, the 
passions and desires of the body are both stronger 
and more persistent than the physical needs they 
are intended to supply demand, in order that 
they may furnish the mind with that opportunity 
it needs for the exercise of its choice as to the 
method in which they shall be satisfied. The true 
and full satisfaction, therefore, of the bodily desires 
in man is partly physical and partly mental or 
moral. The right method of their gratification 
adjusts this division. This is the reason that sin, 
or the wrong method of satisfaction, invariably 
results in injury to the body and dissatisfaction to 
the soul. The desire for food and drink may be 
taken as an illustration of the point here emphasised. 
In the animal, it would seem as though the desire 
were in exact proportion to the bodily need. 
Though the element of taste and the pleasure 
derived from it is present, it would seem to be 
present merely to direct the animal to the right kind 
of food. The result is that gluttony is hardly, if at 
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all, attributable to the animal world, and its attendant 
diseases comparatively unknown. In man, however, 
the desire appears to be out of all proportion to the 
actual need, and the pleasure derived from taste so 
far in excess of what is necessary, as to form one of 
the chief causes of gluttony. Man eats, as a rule, 
far more than is necessary before his appetite b 
satisfied, and his pleasure derived from taste seems 
almost unlimited. As a mere animal this excess 
of desire over actual need would be a failure of 
adaptation, a defect in his constitution. Its justi- 
fication arises from the fact that man b more than 
animal, and the merely physical gratification is not 
the sole end aimed at. 

If this is a true account of man's nature, then 
the body and its desires must be regarded as fur- 
nishing the ground or occasion for the manifesta- 
tion of sin. This is a very different statement 
from the Manichasan view that the body is the 
seat of a sinful principle. The desires of the body 
are good, and are intended to be gratified, and the 
excess of the desire over mere physical need is 
equally good, since it demands a satisfaction which 
is not physical but spiritual, and thus offers a field 
in which the will can exercise its authority, apart 
from which exercise no spiritual evolution is 
possible. If man is to develop into a spiritual 
being, he can only do so by exerci^ng authority 
over the forces in nature and in himself. Without 
these to govern, he is a king without a kingdom. 
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We are now in a position to imagine the nature 
of the original sin which man committed, and 
which has produced the terrible results that 
confront us in his history. The first transgression 
would seem to have been a deliberate surrender to 
the force of some bodily desire, so that the mind 
became the servant of the body, instead of its 
ruler and sovereign. This surrender, however, 
could not have taken place without the recognition 
that such a surrender was a transgression, a sacrifice 
of a higher for a lower and unworthy aim. The 
alternative of control, to be followed by the 
mental pleasure resulting from that exercise of 
authority, must have been present. The two 
alternatives, that is, must have been present, 
together with the distinct approval by the mind of 
one of them as the one to be chosen. The 
peculiarity of the moral ideal consists in the fact 
that it does not depend for its attractiveness upon 
experience. Its attractiveness is inherent in it. 
Hence whatever the particular act of sin may have 
been, it was an act which, though appealing to 
the purdy physical desires, was repellant to the 
mind. The sin consisted in the distinctly personal 
determination to follow the impulse of bodily 
desire, rather than the impulse of the moral ideal. 
This personal determination is the assertion of the 
self in opposition to the mind of God, as that 
mind is revealed to us in moral perception, and is 
always the root principle of all sin. 

H 
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It is useless to ask, as we often do, why the 
lower and not the higher aim was followed. Such 
a question can only be asked when we consider 
man to be bound and not free. The word 
motive is largely responsible for this question, 
because it suggests a force moving us to obey 
it, and we naturally conclude that the higher 
motive is the stronger force which must prevail 
We introduce here, as in other places, a term 
to explain mental phenomena which we have 
borrowed from the physical sphere, forgetting 
that the physical depends for its explanation 
upon mental phenomena. This is the origin of 
the never-ending controversy of the freedom of 
the will. It is useless to argue the question 
independently. We must in the first place 
settle the question of the origin of the concep- 
tion of force. Is it a term borrowed from mind 
to explain matter, or is it a term borrowed from 
matter to explain mind? Our answer to this 
question settles our position in regard to the 
question of the freedom of the will. The 
question of ownership must be determined on 
the simple ground of priority of possession. We 
can have no knowledge of force at all apart 
from mind. Knowledge does not start with the 
external universe, but with the internal self, llie 
operations of the universe can only be known to 
us through their influence upon that part of the 
universe with which we are identified, namely our 
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own bodies. Our idea of force is derived from 
the movement of our limbs in response to the 
action of our minds. It is of course open for 
anyone to assert that all mental action is in its 
turn due to external stimulus, and that therefore 
the movements of the limbs are simply the reflex 
action of a force acting outside. Whether this is 
true or not does not aflFect the question of the 
origin of the conception. The conception of force 
does not come from the contemplation of any 
external stimulus acting upon the mind, but from 
the contemplation of the actions of the body in 
response to the stimulus of the mind. Judged, 
therefore, on the basis of priority of possession, 
force must be held to be a mental and not a 
physical term, though it has subsequently acquired 
a purely physical meaning. It has been borrowed 
from the operations of our own minds, to explain 
the operations of the Supreme Mind in the universe 
outside us. 

Let us turn from this digression to the question 
why man followed the lower rather than the higher 
aim. The only answer that can be given, because 
the true answer, is that there is no reason except 
that it was the man^s own individual choice. We 
have got to the first cause when we have got to 
the individual choice, and we cannot go beyond. 
The essence of man's freedom consists in the free 
assertion of the self. He has to declare what he 
will be, and his choice decides the question. If 

639602A 
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there were reason for the choice, in the sense <^ 
a cause outside himself, which det^i^aed this 
rather than tha,t result, the man would no^ be 
free. If another will operated upon man and 
produced the transgression, man would be entirely 
irresponsible, and t;hat other will must be put in 
opposition to God. There is no other alternative 
than to regard man as the first ^ause of sin, exc^t 
such as inevitably leads to dualism, and tb^ denial 
of human responsibility. DuaUsm has this fatal 
defect, nan^ely, that it decades man to a msrc 
part of the universe, be^des setting up s rival 
Supreme Being. A true study of m^n's nature 
reveals the fact that he is not a part jc^ the 
universe, that on his mental ^uod moral side jhe 
is not subject to its laws. You c^not retwi 
this, the true position of man, without t|iereby 
implying that he is enable of becoming divine 
through virtue, or the opposite, devilish, through 
vice. His history must decide which direction he 
has taken, and his history has decided it. 

There is another question conneqted with tJiis 
subject which is often asked, namely, why Qpd 
did not create man so that he would have freely 
chosen the higher instead of the lower sum ; why 
did He admit the possibility of a choice of evU ? 
The question is based upon a failure to understand 
the Divine method of working, and conceals a 
fallacy. The creation of such a being wouJd Iw^ 
been a complete departure from the evolutionary 
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method. It would have been the creation not 
of a man^ but of an angel. Man is essentially 
connected with the animal from whom his physical 
constitution would seem to have been evolved. 
Whatever purpose, therefore, God had in view in 
opening the way from the physical to the spiritual, 
could not have been accomplished by any other 
method than the one adopted. If the evolutionary 
process is not to stop at the highest animal, it 
must pass on to man, its fruit and flower. If it 
stop short of man, the whole process becomes 
unintelli^ble. Man and man alone explains the 
various stages of evolution. Whatever purpose 
God had in creation, therefore, can only be 
effected by the appearance of man in the fulness 
of time. What that purpose is we cannot tell, 
but that there is such a purpose the evolutionary 
theory makes distinctly evident. The fallacy in 
the question lies in the use of the expression ** so 
that he would," in the phrase ** so that he would 
have fredy chosen the higher instead of the lower 
aim.'^ The words conceal a necessary connection 
between God's act in creation and man's choice of 
an aim. The question really means, why did not 
God create a man who was compelled to freely 
choose the higher instead of the lower aim. When 
so put it involves a contradiction in terms, for 
there can be no fi^ee choice, if the person exercis- 
ing the choice is compelled to choose in a particular 
way. 
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There are two difficulties connected with the 
subject which, unless solved, involve God in real 
responsibility for man's sin. The first is whether 
any alternative was possible, and the second is 
whether, if there were an alternative, the two 
aims were so presented to man as to make the 
choice inevitably take efFect in the wrong direc- 
tion. In either case the Being who so ordered 
the conditions cannot be held free from responsi- 
bility, even though the choice is a fi-ee choice. 
The pirate who presents to the crews of captured 
vessels no alternative but death, to that of be- 
coming pirates, is alike responsible for either of 
the results. If man, therefore, had no alternative, 
or if the alternative was of such a kind as to 
practically compel him to choose the evil, then 
there was some defect in his constitution for 
which God is responsible. We will examine both 
these difficulties. 

It has been held that evil was a necessity ; that 
however opposed to good it may be in itself, it is 
the means by which man attains the good. Under 
such a conception it is, and must be, a part of the 
divine plan, and cannot therefore be regarded as a 
frustration of, or opposition to, the divine purpose. 
On the contrary it is the fulfilment of that 
purpose, and though it is not to be preferred to 
good, its experience is necessary to our complete 
and perfect enjoyment of the good. Of course 
such a view entirely frees man from guilt in any 
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real sense. The feeling of guilt is, under such a 
conception, a pure delusion due to error. To 
those who have really thought out the problem, 
such a result of the theory is its own refutation. 
If guilt is a pure delusion and not an awfiil reality, 
then there is no moral problem to confront us. 
We vnHy however, examine the position apart 
from such a consequence of the theory. The 
position is, that because there is no other way, 
it is necessary to experience evil in order that we 
may appreciate the good. If this is true, it is 
equally true with regard to all manifestations of 
the good. What does this involve ? It means 
that a man cannot appreciate honesty unless he 
has first been a thief; that he cannot appreciate 
the superiority of pure love unless he has first 
been a libertine ; that he cannot appreciate the 
moral satisfaction of truth unless he has first been 
a liar. It means, therefore, that our schools 
ought to be turned into training grounds for 
vice that our towns and cities may be the abodes 
of virtue. Surely it is not necessary to confute 
such an argiunent. Its full statement is its 
best refutation* The true way of advance from 
innocence to virtue does not pass through the 
slough of vice. The infinite mercy and com- 
passion of God may, and does bring men out 
of the depths of iniquity, but it is surely the 
greatest blasphemy to imagine that He traced 
out the road through such morasses. 
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The other difficulty, namely, whether the two 
aims were so presented as to make the choice 
inevitably take efFect in the wrong direction, 
still remains and demands our consideration. To 
some, the very fact that the merely physical 
desires are stronger than the needs demand, seems 
to show that there is more or less of necessity in 
the direction man has taken. The question is 
confused to us because of the inherited weakness 
of will which has resulted from sin. We think 
that the strength of mere desire is a sort of 
compelling force, forgetting that, however strong 
what we call motives may be, they do not and 
cannot compel obedience. The movement result- 
ing in their satisfaction is a distinct act due to 
the positive decision of the will, and cannot be 
accomplished without that decision. The sole 
question is whether the desires of the flesh, as 
ends in themselves, appeal with greater force to 
the mind than the satisfaction of those desires m 
the way marked out for them according to the 
moral ideal. If, to take a concrete case, mere 
lust were more attractive to the mind than pure 
love, man would undoubtedly be to a very large 
extent handicapped, and sin would be more or 
less of a necessity. The question, however, has 
only to be asked for the answer to appear. Sn 
has never appeared more attractive to the mind 
than virtue, however much it may have appealed 
to the mere passions. Its very essence consists 
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in doing that which the mind condemns and 
repudiates. It is not attractive but repulsive to 
the mind of man, and it ever makes its appeal 
to the passions. We should have to alter every 
language man speaks or has ever spoken to make 
them fit in with such a theory. Man sins, not 
because evil is more attractive to the mind than 
good, but in spite of the fact that the opposite 
is true, and that in following evil he distinctly 
^oes against that which his mind unhesitatingly 
approves. This great fact has never been more 
aptly and vividly expressed than by Paul in his 
letter to the Romans. Speaking of the great fact 
of the universality of sin, he contrasts it with what 
he calls the law of God, by which he means the 
moral law as it is revealed in conscience. " We 
know," he says, " that this law is spiritual ; but as 
for me, I am merely physical ; a slave, that is, sold 
as it were into the captivity of sin. The result of 
this davery is that what I do, my mind, which is 
free, refuses to consent to, because I do not that 
which my mind approves, but what it repudiates. 
But," he adds, " if my will is thus in reality in 
opposition to my deeds, I thereby acknowledge 
the goodness of the moral law in spite of my 
breaking that law. The result is, that I am 
forced to the conclusion that in thus doing that 
which my mind distinctly repudiates, I am no 
longer a free agent. My real self, represented 
by my mind, is bound hand and foot, and a 
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false self, which as distinctly approves of evil, 
has made his abode within me. I know," he 
fiirther adds, "that the good is not in the 
physical part of me, for though my will approves 
of the right, yet it is powerless to carry it out, 
owing to the slavery into which I have fallen. 
Consequently the very evil, which my mind con- 
demns, is carried out in my physical nature, 
which has thus become the slave of sin." As 
the result of this analysis he concludes thus : — 
" I come across this order of things, namely, that 
though my mind gladly consents to the moral 
law, as revealed in conscience, yet a law opposed 
to that law is warring against it, and the battle- 
ground is my body, where my true self suffers 
defeat, and is carried away captive to this law 
of sin." 

The double self to which Paul here calls 
attention is the great fact of which each one of 
us is sadly conscious. We acknowledge that the 
true self, the ideal man within us, approves of the 
moral ideal, and yet the fact of our sin compels us 
to admit that there is another self of our own 
creation, which has grown so strong as to rule 
and control us. This false self approves of the 
exact opposite of the moral law. This double self 
is the true explanation of the problem of evil. 
The ideal self is the man of the divine conception, 
the real and true self, retaining even amidst the 
wreck and ruin of man's moral nature its essential 
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characteristic of distinct approval ot the moral 
ideal ; an approval which no (bribes that we can 
ofFer, and no threats which we can utter, can alter 
into disapproval. We may call upon our conscience, 
as Balak called upon Balaam, to curse the moral 
ideals, and bestow its blessing upon our own ideals, 
but its answer is invariably the same, and it blesses 
where we wished it to curse, and it curses where 
we wished it to bless. This false self has arisen 
as the result of man's first choice of evil instead of 
good. He thereby asserted an individuality of 
his own, and that individuality was in opposition 
to, and not in harmony with, the Divine Mind. 
Henceforth there is a self of his own creation and 
a self of God's creation in mutual opposition. 
The self of man's creation finds its support in the 
passions and desires of the body, and the false 
ideals and conceptions to which it gives birth in 
the mind. Supported by these, it wages a ceaseless 
warfare against the real and ideal self of God's 
creation, whose only ally is the still small voice of 
conscience. Is it any wonder that the real self is 
more often defeated than victorious, and that the 
false self grows daily stronger. Is it any wonder 
that the real self is tortured and tormented by a 
bondage to the corrupt and putrefying dead body 
of the false self, and cries out in very agony of 
soul, "O wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from this corpse to which I am 
chained." There seems no way of escape ; and 
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the history of our own attempts and the attempts 
of our fellows affords not the slightest ray bf hope. 
We have given birth to a monster who feeds upon 
us, and from whose grim clutches we struggle in 
vain to escape. Paul, who felt the burden of this 
awful problem as few men have felt it, thought 
and believed that though man was hopeless and 
helpless in himself, God had not left him to defeat 
and death, but had provided a Deliverer for him, 
in the person of One, and the only One in the 
history of the race. Who had never succumbed to 
the bondage and slavery of sin. The considera- 
tion of this unique fact in human history must be 
reserved for discussion in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER rV 



THE IDEAL MAN 



In the last chapter we found that, according to 

Paul, the miiyersality of sin was contrasted with 

one unique fact in the history of the human race, 

namely the sinlessness of Jesus Christ. It is 

worthy of note that the man who has given the 

most emphatic statement of that universality, and 

the most vivid picture of sin as a universal 

characteristic of man's life, should be the one to 

point out the unique exception. The claim that 

Christ's life was such an exception does not 

depend, however, upon Paul's statement merely, 

it is the ba^s of the Christian religion. Without 

that basis Christianity is a structure without a 

fojondation. It must always be remembered in 

dealing with the question of foundations, that the 

law of gravity in logic was in operation when the 

structure was bdng built, and that it is not a 

discovery of modern priticism. The sdiicture of 

Christianity b here, and the foundations exposed 

to our view must be equal to the task of bearing 

that superstructure. Christianity is founded upon 

the character of the life of Jesus Christ. The 
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character is the essential feature of the life, and 
points to the essential feature of the religion 
founded upon it. Christianity differs from every 
other religion in this, that it claims to be a way of 
salvation from sin itself, and not merely from the 
consequences of sin. This feature it derives from 
the character of its Founder's life, which was not 
free from the consequences of man's sin, though it 
was entirely free from personal sin. He suffered 
more than any one from the fruit and consequences 
of man's sin, yet His own life was free from the 
least taint of personal transgression. This at least 
is the claim which Christianity has always made 
with regard to its Founder's history, and it 
persists in that claim to-day. It has taken up the 
challenge of its Founder, and asks of humanity, 
steeped and stained in sin, " Which of you con- 
victeth Him of sin ? " > Apart from that claim, it 
has no standing as a distinct religion. On that 
claim its appeal both to mind and heart is based. 
Criticism must deal with the details of that life as 
they are recorded in the Gospels ; but the moment 
it presents for acceptance a life of Christ with the 
distinctive feature of sinlessness omitted, it offers 
for our acceptance a foundation utterly incapable 
of supporting the superstructure of the Christianity 
which has been built upon it. If the foundation 
thus disclosed cannot support the superstructure 
now, the superstructure could never have been 
reared upon it. 
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If the Kfe of Christ is the unique life it 
professes to be, then we have a fact in the history 
of man which must find a place in any religious 
system worthy of the name. Since Christ lived 
religion has a new factor to deal with. This is 
true of all religions based upon a true theistic 
conception of the imiverse. Every religion, that 
is, which admits the two great facts of human 
error and sin is boimd to take notice of the one 
unique exception. If that life is the one exception, 
then it demands an explanation, and involves 
consequences which alter the entire aspect of the 
religious question. This is the reason that 
Christianity cannot accept the position to which 
so many are quite ready and willing to assign it, 
namely, the position of one amongst many religions. 
It claims to possess a factor wluch has no place in 
any other religion, and if that claim is true, then 
it cannot possibly be ranked as one of many, but 
as the one religion. The character of Jesus 
Christ, therefore, is the unique fact which de- 
mands attention from all alike. Is that character 
possessed of the one exceptional feature in the 
history of man, namely, sinlessness ? If so, then 
Christ must be the Ideal Man, and His appearance 
amongst men, together with the consequences of 
that appearance as they affect man, must be ex- 
plained. That explanation constitutes the very 
essence of the Christian religion. 

There is here a preliminary question which 
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must first be considered. It may reasonably be 
asked whether we have the necessary data for 
deciding the question. Jesus Christ lived 1900 
years ago. Is it possible for us to be sure that 
His contemporaries observed His life sufficiently, 
recorded their observations accurately, and that 
their records have come down to us unimpaired. 
The question of what is called the authenticity of 
the Gospels has been, and still is, the subject of an 
examination so searching and thorough, that there 
is nothing like it in r^ard to any other records. 
The result of all the examination may be stated 
without any exaggeration to have shown that there 
are no documents in the world for whose histor- 
icity so much can be said. As purely historical 
documents they are unique. This statement can 
be verified by any one who takes the trouble to 
honestly examine the evidence. It is not intended 
here to enter upon that question. The character 
of Jesus Christ does not depend solely upon the 
question of the absolute accuracy of every detail 
of the gospel narratives. As a matter of fact, it 
is the character of Jesus Christ which furnishes 
the most powerful argument for the historical 
character of the records in which it is portrayed. 
The examination of historical records is the work 
of trained experts, and at the end of the examina- 
tion nothing more than a high degree of prob- 
ability can be attained. The examination of 
the consistency of a certain character, however, is 
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a much simpler matter, and yields an absolute 
certainty. The character of Jesus Christ stands 
or falls according as the drawing of it in the 
gospel narratives is consistent or inconsistent. Its 
absolute consistency guarantees its reality. 

Let us state the case so that we may see the 
alternatives that are before us. The character of 
Jesus Christ, as drawn by the evangelists in what 
are called the Gospels, must be either a record of 
actual fact or a pure imagination, or a little of 
both. If it is a record of actual fact, then there 
is nothing very remarkable in the men who have 
recorded their observations. They simply tell us 
what they saw and heard. The wondrous beauty 
and unique perfection, therefore, in the character, 
must in that case be referred to one Person, 
namely, the one who lived the life thus recorded. 
If on the other hand the so-called records are 
pure works of imagination, then there is some- 
thing very extraordinary in the men who have 
given us perfectly individual sketches of the 
wondrous character whose life they have portrayed 
in their works. The marvel in the event of the 
portraits being based upon a substratum of actual 
fact is all the more wonderful. We cannot get 
rid of the marvellous on any hypothesis. If the 
life is a record of actuality, then the" marvel is con- 
fined to one person, Jesus Christ ; if it is an 
invention, the marvel is only explicable by the 
greater marvel of the various writers drawing 
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distinct and separate portraits of one and the same 
wondrous character, equally consistent under the 
various scenes and surroundings in which He is 
depicted in their respective writings. There are 
only these two alternatives before us, and we must 
accept one or the other explanation of them. 

Let us suppose by way of illustration, that 
instead of Shakespeare's unique picture of Hamlet, 
we had three other plays by his contemporaries, 
each of them depicting Hamlet in varied scenes 
and surroundings, whose drawing of that character 
was perfectly consistent with the character of 
Hamlet, as it appears in Shakespeare's immortal 
play. Such a supposition is conceivable, but only 
on the hypothesis that there were four Shakespeares 
of equal genius living at the same time, and 
who had access to the same original. It is not 
conceivable, however, on the hypothesis that the 
four writers were only ordinary day labourers, 
and that there was no original to which they 
had access. Such a hypothesis, however, is the only 
alternative left us if we reject the reality of the 
character of Jesus Christ as depicted in the New 
Testament. Even such an illustration, however, 
falls far short of the actual fact. The character 
of Hamlet, unique in a way though that char- 
acter is, is yet that of one who is one amongst 
many similar men, a man sinned against, but dso 
sinning. In the gospel narratives, on the other 
hand, we have the character of one sinned against. 
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but who is Himself without sin. Let any one 
attempt to draw such a character as a pure piece 
of imagination, and let the scene be laid in the 
ordinary everyday life of the writer, and the 
impossibility of the task, even by one writer, 
will be apparent. How much more therefore by 
four ? Consistency is the guarantee of truth in the 
mind. Consistency with external relations is the 
guarantee of reality outside the mind. The char- 
acter of Jesus Christ is not only consistent with 
itself, it is also consistent with the scenes and 
surroundings of His time and country. It is this 
perfect consistency which makes it impossible to 
r^ard the gospel narratives as the work of 
imagination. The acceptance of the reality of 
the character of Jesus Christ no doubt involves 
us in the belief in the supernatural, but the rejec- 
tion of that reality involves us in the belief in the 
unnatural. The supernatural does not contradict 
our reason, though it may transcend it, but the 
unnatural does. 

Character is one of the most difficult subjects, 
if not the most difficult, that can engage our atten- 
tion. It is the result of innumerable influences 
which have acted and reacted on one another. 
How then can we estimate it aright ? If the 
calculation of the resultant of a long series of 
forces acting in all possible directions, is one of 
the most difficult problems in mechanics, what hope 
is there of at all calculating the eflfect of the 
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impulses and modves which have acted and reacted 
in a single human life ? How then can we hope 
to estimate aright the character of Jesus Christ ? 
The p-oblem, however, in this case has endrdy 
lost its complexity from the fact that the character 
of Christ is a consistent character. We have not 
to calculate the resultant of innumerable forces 
acting and reacting on one another, we have simply 
to deal ^th a single force acting in a straight luie. 
The invention c^ such a character, unique in 
human experience, is beyond human ability ; but 
given such a character, we can at once see whether 
its action, when brought into contact with any of 
the obstacles met with in its course, b consstent 
or not. The complexity of the problem as regards 
individual men arises entirely from the fact that 
their actions are not consistent, that they are 
swayed by countless con^derations, and that thdr 
character, in the final sense, is determined by the 
effect these various actions have had upcm^^them. 
There is not the same difficulty in r^;ard to 
particular aspects of character even in ordinary 
men. The honest man, for instance, is con- 
sistendy honest under all circumstances. You am 
calculate exacdy what he will do whenever the 
question of honesty or dishonesty aiiaea. The 
difficulty in regard to character in general occurs, 
because the honest man is not necessarily the pore 
man. He is not consistent, that is, in all his 
actions, but only in some of them. He would 
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never think of taking his neighbour's purse ; he 
has no hesitation in taking his neighbour's honour. 
If he were consistent, his action when the question 
of purity arose, would be as easy to determine as 
it is when the question of stealing is concerned* 
He is, however, not consistent, and hence his 
character for honesty furnishes you with no clue 
as to his conduct in regard to purity. The char* 
acter of Jesus Christ, however, is consistent ; it is all 
of one piece. Like the robe He wore, it is without 
seam, woven from the top throughout. Examine 
tl^refore His conduct on any one occasion, and 
you will know His character on every occasion. 
What occa^on shall we take as the subject of our 
examination, that we may understand the true 
character of Jesus Christ ? One special occasion 
is m^itioned by three of the evangelists, which is 
momentous, for it is at the commencement of His 
public fife and work. I refer to what is called the 
temptation. There is no incident in the whole 
fife €^ Christ which reveals His character as this 
scene does. It opens the innermost shrine of 
that wonderful life, revealing the spring of all 
its actions, and making that life intelligible. This 
incident is the summit from which we can see on 
the one ade the path which lay behind Him, up 
which He had climbed to attain this height, and on 
the other the path that lay before Him, descending 
through the vaUey of suffering to the hill called 
Calvary, with its cross upon which the last great 
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scene of the wondrous drama of His life was 
enacted. If we can understand Him here, we can 
understand Him anywhere. 

The temptation is represented as occurring just 
before He b^an His life's work, and is therefore 
intimately connected with that work. It is 
Christ's own comment on the decision He formed 
as to the method in which that work should be 
accomplished. It is a dramatic representation of 
the conflict between the true and ideal man, repre- 
sented by Christ, and the false man, represented 
by the Devil. Two ideals, that is, presented them- 
selves to Christ's mind as to the course He should 
pursue. The one, His own, both by birth and 
adoption, the other the world's by birth, and pre- 
sented to Christ for acceptance through His 
knowledge of His age and its spirit. The tempta- 
tion consisted in the presentation of these two 
ideals for the exercise of His own individual 
choice. The ideals have a threefold character, and 
represent the three forms in which the self in Christ 
might be asserted either in harmony with or in 
opposition to the will of God. Before passing to 
a separate consideration of these three forms, it 
may be well to notice the peculiarity of the tempta- 
tion as a whole. One of the first things that 
strikes us in connection with it, is the entire 
absence of anything that we should ordinarily 
associate with sin. Anything corresponding with 
the ordinary sins of mankind is conspicuous by 
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its absence. The nature of the temptation is 
entirely foreign to any conception of sin, such as 
we discussed in the kst chapter, when dealing with 
its origin. What is the reason of this ? It is 
found in the character of the Person tempted. 
The groimd of sin in primitive man is more or less 
in the physical nature which he shares in common 
with the animal. In the purely animal passions 
and desires, therefore, you have the field upon 
which the first conflict must have been fought and 
lost. In the course of the ages, however, the 
field of battle had been shifted from the physical 
to the spiritual part of man's nature. Man, that 
is, had developed; the area of sin had been en- 
larged ; the fair provinces of the mental and moral 
perception had been invaded, and the battle must 
be refought, not on the plains of the physical, but 
on the heights of the spiritual life. Let us now 
proceed to a detailed examination of this im- 
mortal conflict, as described in the account of the 
temptation. 

The first temptation describes in figurative 
language the temptation to turn stones into bread 
to satisfy physical hunger, and Christ is reported 
as answering the temptation by the Scripture 
quotation, that man does not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. If we would understand the 
force of this temptation, we must get below the 
mere letter to the 'spirit. The temptation was 
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the suggestion to make use of individual power 
and ability to satisfy purely personal aims. It is 
the temptation to which all genius is invariably 
exposed, and to which it almost invariably 
succumbs. It is the sin which has left its marks 
on the battlefields of history, where millions of 
lives have again and again been ruthlessly sacri- 
ficed in the interests of personal ambition. It is 
the sin which in later days has sacrificed the wel- 
fare of the toiling millions in the interests of 
individuals of genius, whose personal aggrandise- 
ment has reduced the masses to beggary. The 
sin consists in an assertion of the self which 
necessarily involves the suppression of the many ; 
an assertion, therefore, which cannot be in harmony 
with the Supreme Will, to Whom the many are as 
dear as the one. It meant that the power and 
ability of Christ, which as far as mere human 
power and ability. are concerned, were miraculous, 
should be used for His own personal aggrandise- 
ment. Such a use was, and is, supported by 
universal approval. To disregard such approval, 
and abstain from such an advantage, seemed like 
committing suicide. Christ's answer reveals His 
character, and recalls that answer He gave on 
another occasion when He said, that the ]ife is 
more than meat, and the body is more than 
raiment. Man's life is not to be measured by 
what he gets, but by what he gives. His true life 
does not consist in the abundance of the tlungs he 
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possesses, but in the bountiful liberality he disr 
penses. It is not temporal but eternal, does not 
depend upon self but upon God. It is not sus- 
tained by the daily bread which the body needs, 
but by the living bread which the soul obtains by 
the fulfilment of the will of Gk)d. The mere 
sustaining of the body by the supply of its needs, 
is not life, it is only existence. Life in the highest 
and truest sense is the fulfilling of God*s purposes, 
and depends on Him Whose will it carries out. 
Ability, power, genius, are not bestowed to be 
wasted on the existence of the possessor, but to be 
expended in blessing and enriching the non- 
possessor. Talents are not given for personal 
profit, but for the benefit of the race. The power 
which Christ possessed might have been used for 
His own aggrandisement. This was the use to 
which the spirit of His own and of every age 
urged Him to put it. It is only in the moral 
ideal that we see any other and better use for power. 
It is only the still small voice of conscience that 
urges the higher claim of others. The temptation 
demanded for its successful resistance a vision of 
the real and true life, such as the spirit of His 
own or of any succeeding age has failed to possess. 
Christ resisted the temptation ; He saw the two 
methods of satisfaction open to Him ; they both 
appealed to Him ; but He unhesitatingly chose the 
higher rather than the lower method. An exami- 
nation of His life shows that this decision was 
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consistently followed throughout its course. His 
miracles were invariably unselfish in their character, 
entirely destitute of any personal advantage. The 
power He possessed, blessed mankind, and this 
even when His use of that power resulted in 
suffering and loss to Himself. This purely unselfish 
use of power and ability is unique in the world's 
history. Isolated acts of unselfishness are not in- 
frequently met with, especially since Christ lived ; 
the temporary use of ability for the benefit of 
others is not uncommon ; but the consistent use of 
power and ability for the benefit of others, even 
at the expense of the possessor, is unique. It is 
not human, it is divine. 

The second temptation is described in the same 
figurative language as the temptation to throw 
Himself down from the pinnacle of the temple 
in sublime trust in God, and for the purpose of 
proving to the people below the divine favour He 
enjoyed. The connection between this and the 
previous temptation must not be lost sight of, if 
we would understand its true meaning. A life of 
dependence upon God and absolute confidence in 
His will, as distinct from a life of dependence upon 
self, and the assertion of one's own will, was the 
decision arrived at from the previous trial. Such 
a life, though undoubtedly the ideal and true life, 
was so opposed to the spirit of the age, as indeed 
it is still, as to be unintelligible. The question, 
therefore, arises whether it wUl be recognised as 
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divine. Does it not stand the chance of being 
entirely misunderstood, and consequently of failing 
to accomplish its purpose as the great object 
lesson of humanity ? Such a life is a wondrous 
work of divine art, but does it not need a label 
attached to it with the name of the artist, and his 
title to honour legibly written upon it ? This 
is what the second temptation suggests, and it is 
supported by an appeal to that very sublime trust 
in God which the first temptation had brought to 
light. The temptation is that to which the reU- 
gious life is peculiarly liable. The high-souled 
man whose motives are misunderstood, and whose 
purposes are misrepresented, who finds that the 
mean-spirited men and women amongst whom his 
high life of pure and unselfish devotion is lived, 
utterly fail to appreciate it, or even to be impressed 
by it, feels the temptation again and again to 
demonstrate by some precipitous act, that though 
despised and scorned of men, he is esteemed and 
honoured of God. The illustration used in de- 
scribing this temptation graphically depicts its 
nature. To throw Himself down from the pin- 
nacle of the temple in the sight of the great crowd 
below, meant, according to all natural law, instant 
destruction. This result could only be averted 
by a direct interposition of God in the interests 
of His servant. Christ was to rely upon such an 
interposition on His behalf, so that the people 
might see that He was the special favourite of God 
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free from the laws which bcmnd the rest of man- 
kind. The interpretation of the illustration is 
not difEcult to see. The life of unselfishi^ss and 
dependence upon God, which He had determined 
on as the result of the previous trial, would inevit- 
ably lead Him into positions of extreme danger 
and peril, where He would be tempted to precipi- 
tate events by some sudden yielding to popular 
clamour. He would be, that is, upon some dizzy 
height where a false step would expose Him to 
destruction, which false step His position would yet 
make it almost imperative for Him to take. The 
action, moreover, would seem to be one of sublime 
trust in God. Its result would seem to assure Him 
of the recognition of the divine character of the 
life He lived, which He wished the people to 
accept. This was the nature of the temptation 
which confronted Christ, and which is depicted 
under the scenery of the pinnacle of the temple. 
Under the guise of unquestioning obedience, how- 
ever, it concealed the hideous features of arrogance 
and presumption. Under the mask of simple, 
trust, it hid the cynical smile of distrust and 
doubt. It represents the fall of religious enthu- 
siasm into irreligious fanaticism, which risks all 
on the throw of the gambler's dice. Though pro- 
fessedly an unreserved surrender of the self to 
the will of God, it was the dictation of terms to 
God. Though professedly based upon an un- 
questioning futh in God's providence, it was the 
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doubt which seeks an outward sign to prove the 
reality of God's watchful care. Even more in- 
sidiously, it suggested that the consequences of 
wrong action would be averted from one who, 
relying upon God's favour, precipitated events in 
his own interests. It seemed to suggest an utter 
abandonment of the self to the will of God, whereas 
it was an abandonment of obedience, and the 
assertion of the self in opposition to the will 
of God. Christ recognised the nature of the 
temptation, and unhesitatingly rejected it. True 
trust. He says, has nothing of the nature or 
presumption in it. It seeks no outward sign of 
Divine favour, save that which God vouchsafes to 
aU mankind. It r^ards any such attempt to 
compel God's interposition on its behalf as a 
tempting of God, based not upon faith, but upon 
doubt. It is content to wait upon the dizziest 
height, or in the most perilous position, for a 
revelation of God's will, rather than to precipitate 
events in the presumptuous hope of a divine in- 
terposition in its own favour. Should the next 
step involve destruction, it is prepared to accept 
even that, as the divine will and the fulfilment of 
the divine purpose, and to regard it as of infinitely 
greater importance than any popular acceptance 
of itself. The essential character of sin, as an 
assertion of the self in opposition to the will of 
God, is seen as much in this temptation as in the 
first, and the possibility of sin invading' the high 
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domain of the spiritual life is also equally clear. 
The history of religious life and thought makes 
it abundantly evident how easily the best and 
noblest men have succumbed to this sin, and there- 
fore makes the purity of soul and clearness of 
moral vision in Christ all the more remarkable. 

The third temptation describes also in figura- 
tive language the temptation, in exchange for 
universal sovereignty, to bow down and worship 
the Devil. In the particular form in which it 
presented itself to Christ, it is the temptation to 
which only the greatest minds are specially liable, 
though in a lesser degree it is one of the 
commonest. It is connected with the previous 
trials, and springs out of the attitude of mind 
therein assumed. Christ had successfully rejected 
all attempts based upon purely personal considera- 
tions, to depart from the path marked out for Him 
by the Divine will. The ground of the third 
temptation is accordingly shifted to that of con- 
sideration for the success of His life's work. His 
mission was to bring the world into subjection to 
the will of God, by imparting to it His own spirit 
of absolute acceptance of that will in His own life. 
The world, however, is not ready for such an 
ideal, it cannot appreciate the beauty of such a 
life. The suggestion therefore arises to meet the 
world half way by lowering the ideal. The 
temptation is that of compromise with evil for 
the sake of securing the final triumph of good. 
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It is the temptation to which every true idealist is 
peculiarly subject. Evil is too firmly established 
to be overthrown by our high ideals of good ; 
then let us lower our ideals. Is it not better to 
choose the less of two evils ? Is not half a loaf 
better than no bread ? The illustration chosen to 
represent this third temptation is peculiarly fitting. 
Evil is regarded as incarnate in a person, the 
Devil, to whose authority and rule the kingdoms 
of the world are subject. Good is the true and 
rightful sovereign whose empire has been usurped 
by evil. The usurper is too strong to be expelled, 
then may it not be possible to effect a compromise, 
and for good to rule in fealty to evil ? The 
suggestion in Christ's case was that He should 
temporarily renounce the ideal good, in order that 
He might first bring the world into subjection to 
His authority, after which He might impose what 
ideas He liked. This is the essence of all com- 
promise with evil, and it has a peculiar fascination 
for the human mind. It seems like a short way 
to success, but like most short cuts it falls short of 
the goal. The tempter says, " Why sacrifice the 
success of your enterprise to an ideal but utterly 
impracticable standard. First gain your kingdom, 
then introduce your rule. You cannot hope for 
success as long as your standard is so utterly 
opposed to that of the world. Success is certain 
if you tone down your ideal, so as to make it 
more like that to which the world is accustomed." 
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It is the temptation to sacrifice the ideal for an 
apparently immediate success. Its force consists 
in the appeal it professes to make, not to purely 
personal considerations, but to the interests of the 
cause we seek to establish, or the work we seek to 
do. Christ perceived the real character of the 
temptation, and the source from which it sprang, 
and He rejected it with horror and loathing. He 
saw that it meant replacing the moral ideal with 
its opposite, that it involved the subjection of 
mind and soul to the Devil and not to God. 
There can be no compromise with evil which 
does not involve the repudiation of the good. 
The moral ideal cannot be modified, it is for 
ever unchangeable. The proposal, though couched 
in the form of a proposal to modify it, is in reality 
a request to exchange that ideal for its opposite. 
The king who accepts a kingdom on such terms 
cannot claim to be the loyal subject of the good, 
he is the vassal of evil. He has renoimced the 
domination of good, and submitted his soul to 
the vassalage of evil. Christ perceived that though 
the temptation professed to be based upon con- 
siderations for the interests of His mission, it was 
an appeal to the ambition of purely personal success. 
It was an attempt to make Him sacrifice the success 
of His cause, by oflFering the bait of the success of 
Himself. The bait of personal success concealed 
the hook which would have attached His soul to 
evil. The essential feature of sin is equally present 
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in this as in the other temptations, for it was a 
temptation to assert the self in opposition to the 
will of God. The success of the advocate has 
often meant the loss of the cause. A noble cause 
has frequently been finally won through the 
sacrifice of all personal success on the part of its 
advocate. Many a cause has been lost through 
the advocate confusing personal success with the 
triumph of the cause. In this respect the paradox 
is true, that he who would save his own personal 
life loses that truer life which is identified with 
the cause he advocates, while he who loses his own 
individual life, finds it in its identification with 
the triumph and establishment of the cause he has 
advocated. Christ's clear moral vision guided him 
successfully in rejecting this frequent source of 
failure. He was unswerving in his loyalty to 
the moral ideal, and rejected with loathing any 
suggestion to compromise with evil. No wonder 
that after such a conflict crowned with so great 
a victory, the narrative ends with the significant 
statement that the angels of God came and 
ministered unto Him. 

The temptation is the true key to an under- 
standing of Christ's life. The character therein 
revealed explains the course Christ consistently 
followed in all the details of His career. Let us 
take the three principles of action which Christ 
decided upon at the commencement of His career, 
and see how they interpret His life and work. 
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The use He made of the miraculous power He 
possessed is no less wonderful than the power 
itself. The age in which He lived was one of 
peculiar selfishness and utter indifference to the 
wants and sufferings of others. It was also an 
age in which human ability and genius had 
succeeded in founding one of the most wonderful 
empires the world has ever seen. The Roman 
Empire extended over the whole of what was then 
regarded as the civilised world. The establish- 
ment of that empire was the result of the selfish 
use of the abilities of its great founders and 
emperors. Augustus, the then emperor, dictated 
his will to the subjects of the vast empire over which 
he ruled. Personal ambition and the selfish use 
of power, as incarnated in the Roman Empire, was 
the great object lesson of the world. The proud 
Roman eagle was the embodiment of the spirit of 
the age. The model of the successful use ot 
power was the Roman Empire. Palestine, the 
land of the Jew, was a province in that vast 
empire. If the Jewish boy wanted a model of 
the successful use of power, he had but to think 
of the mighty empire of which his own land was a 
subjugated province. If he wanted a model of 
impotence and helplessness, he had but to think 
of his own fair country, with its high ideals, 
trodden under the iron heel of imperious Rome. 
Now in Christ there was a power and ability 
surpassing the genius of Rome's greatest emperors. 
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He had boundless resources upon which He could 
draw. Under His leadership the oppressed land of 
His birth might have thrown off the Roman yoke, 
and rivalled the eternal city herself as Mistress of 
the World. The vision of such a destiny was the 
birthright of every Jew. The hope of such a 
consummation to his nation's history was sustained 
by the general interpretation of the prophecies 
in his sacred books. His nation's Messiah, or 
Anointed King, was to reign over a larger empire 
than even that of Rome, and his glory was to 
surpass anything that the world had ever seen. 
This was the political and religious atmosphere in 
which Christ was born, and in which He grew up, 
and it must not be ignored if we would estimate 
aright the course He deliberately adopted. That 
course entirely turned upon His decision as to 
the true use of power. He rejected the path of 
personal ambition, not unconsciously, or without 
realising the alternative, but deliberately, and He 
consistently devoted His unique ability and miracu- 
lous gifts to the wholly unremunerative service of 
mankind. When in spite of the constant attempts 
He made to perform His miracles without drawing 
attention to Himself, His fame could not be hid, 
and the people realising the possibilities before 
Him, came to compel Him to become their king. 
He withdrew into the solitude of the desert, that He 
might frustrate their purpose. Again and again 
He declined to work miracles merely as signs to 
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draw attention to Himself. Some of His greatest 
works were wrought in comparative secrecy, and 
His frequent retirements to solitary places were 
intended to suppress the personal attention which 
their working brought upon Him. There is a 
purpose in all this which the first temptation 
explains. He saw and felt that the path marked 
out for Him by the Father was one that led, not 
to personal success and prosperity, but to suffering 
and death. He saw that man's personal ambition 
and selfishness produced a state of society in which 
unselfishness and regard for others inevitably led 
to sacrifice and loss. The clear perception of this 
truth in such an age and amid such surroundings 
makes the deliberate choice and consistent purpose 
all the more remarkable. 

The second principle naturally follows on the 
first. It is, however, more intimately associated 
with the religious life and character of the nation 
in which Christ was born. The Jew was essenti- 
ally more or less of a fanatic. His belief in one 
God, coupled with a contempt for all nations other 
than his own, which he regarded as God's specially 
chosen race, made him peculiarly liable to those 
outbursts of religious zeal, in which the success 
of the cause is staked on some rash undertaking, 
foredoomed to failure, save by a special Divine 
interposition. A distinct religious party existed at 
the time of Christ, who called themselves Zealots, 
whose principles were identical with the kind of 
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fanaticism just mentioned. One of Christ's own 
disciples was, or had been connected with it, and 
is called from that circumstance, Simon the Zealot. 
In a land groaning under the conqueror's heel, 
amongst a people peculiarly susceptible to religious 
enthusiasm, one who was both patriotic and 
religious could not fail to perceive the religious 
and political aspirations of his time. It is ex- 
tremely probable that direct overtures were made 
to Christ, either by the Zealots themselves, or 
by others on their behalf. It is certain that the 
apathy of the few, and the enmity of the many in 
the crowd in Jerusalem at the time of His trial, 
were due to His rejection of the rSU they wished 
Him to assume. The northern part of Palestine 
in general, and Galilee in particular, was inhabited 
by a valorous and hardy race who would have 
welcomed with enthusiasm, and supported to the 
death, one who in the true spirit of religious 
fanaticism had raised the standard of revolt. 
Christ's early life was spent entirely amongst these 
surroundings. Its atmosphere was His native air. 
His descent from the royal house of their hero 
king, David, would have given Him a hold upon 
the hearts of these people, which no reverses would 
have loosened, and no defeat would have broken. 
In the early part of His ministry, which was spent 
almost entirely in their midst. His popularity was 
so great as to have become known in the capital. 
Its decUne was entirely due to His rejection of their 
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proposals. He rejected them as utterly opposed 
to the true spirit of religious faith. In His view, 
fanaticism was alike dishonouring to God and 
unworthy of man. He deliberately chose the 
path which He foresaw must end at the cron, 
rather than depart by one hairVbreadth from the 
path God had marked out for Him. He perceived 
that true piety consists, not in a demand that its 
possessor should be free from the laws and obliga- 
tions which bind the rest of mankind, but rather 
in an unquestioning submission to the Divine wilL 
He felt that the true servant of God should accept 
the will of God, whatever personal or national 
suffering that acceptance might involve, rather 
than assert his own will in opposition, under the 
mistaken belief that the results of his error would 
be miraculously averted. Christ followed this 
path even when He saw that it involved the cross 
of death and the crown of thorns. His purpose 
remained unshaken even though no divine inter- 
position delivered Him from the hatred and passion 
of men. 

The third principle was the outcome of the 
second. The rejection of fanaticism was followed 
by the rejection of treachery to the cause. The 
fanatic is the unyielding and uncompromising 
assertor of his ideal. His error is not in the hold 
he retains upon his ideal, nor in the scorn with 
which he rejects all offers of compromise, but in 
the methods he adopts for its assertion. The 
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antithesis of fanaticism is the indifference which 
welcomes a compromise. The golden mean is 
the faithfulness which ends in martyrdom. The 
essence of fanaticism is in the feverish desire to 
inflict suflfering on those who reject its ideal. Its 
own suffering or even death in the accomplishment 
of that purpose it entirely disregards. Christ 
rejected the methods of fanaticism, but He retained 
His hold upon the ideal. The revelation of the 
hopelessness of a proposed undertaking is invari- 
ably followed by numerous desertions of the cause. 
The half-hearted followers go over to the opposite 
camp, and make peace with the enemy on the best 
terms for themselves. This is compromise, and 
such a proposal was distinctly made to Christ. 
The religious leaders of His nation were no fanatics, 
they were its bitter opponents. If Galilee was the 
hotbed of insurrection, Jerusalem was the home of 
intrigue. The leaders of the nation in Jerusalem 
disapproved of all violent methods such as fanati- 
cism proposed. Their weapons were those of 
intrigue and plot. They recognised in Christ a 
leader of men, whose fame had spread even as far 
south as Jerusalem, and they approached Him on 
various occasions to see if they could either make 
use of Him as a tool, or accept Him as their head. 
They were the official and recognised leaders of 
His nation, and they were such by virtue of their 
distinctly religious oflice. Their influence was 
paramount, and the power they wielded over the 
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religious life and thought of the people was 
supreme. Recognised by them, and supported by 
their authority and influence, Christ's success as 
a religious leader was assured. The price they 
demanded for their co-operation was merely the 
lowering of His ideal. They were quite prepared 
to meet Him half way, but He must first descend 
from the mountain of the ideal to the plain of the 
practical. Christ rejected with loathing any such 
alliance, though He knew that His rejection meant 
their hostility and His own death. He saw that 
the success which they offered to bring Him was 
purchased by the utter and hopeless failure of His 
cause. He unhesitatingly accepted personal failure 
rather than betray His high trust. There are no 
people whom He so denounced as these religious 
leaders of His day. The reason is that He perceived 
that they were traitors to God ; they had sacrificed 
the moral and religious ideal for purely personal 
success. They had forsaken the cause of God, 
and taken service under the Devil. He regarded 
their advances as the proposal to sell His soul to 
Satan. Firmer than the fiercest fanatic in His hold 
on the ideal. He was prepared for any personal 
sacrifice for the sake of that ideal. The only 
sacrifice He declined to make was the sacrifice of 
the truth. To lower the ideal was a treachery 
from which His soul shrunk with horror and 
loathing. He was prepared to cling to that ideal, 
and to meet the fate . which the betrayers of it 
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would inevitably mete out to Him. If they had 
proved traitors to God and His cause, He was 
prepared to meet the treachery they would be 
guilty of towards Himself. No bribes of personal 
ambition, no threats of personal suffering would 
influence Him to bow down and worship at Satan's 
shrine. 

The character revealed in the gospel narra- 
tives, which has here been very imperfectly de- 
scribed, is unique. It is unique in its absolute 
purity, and equally in its perfect consistency. 
Such a character, however, cannot be described in 
mere negative terms. To speak of the sinlessness 
of Christ is to use an entirely inadequate expres- 
sion to describe this wonderful life. Christ was 
not merely sinless. He was perfect. He not only 
abstained from evil. He realised the good. He 
not merely avoided an assertion of the self in 
opposition to the will of God, He asserted the 
self in harmony with that will. His life is the 
realised ideal life, and remains for all time the 
great object lesson for humanity. The problem 
of human life is not the mere avoidance of sin, 
it is the realisation of virtue. The word, virtue, 
is one of the most expressive and suggestive terms, 
and forms the true antithesis to innocence. Inno- 
cence is harmlessness, it is the characteristic of the 
child. Our illustration of its perfect manifesta- 
tion is the baby just born. We say, " as innocent 
as a new-born babe." But the helpless babe must 
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grow into the strong man, the v/r, from whom 
the idea of virtue is derived. It is, however, an 
awful comment on the great fact of human 
depravity, that though we can say, ** as innocent 
as a new-born babe," we cannot say " as virtuous 
as a full-grown man." Any new-born babe will 
furnish us with an illustration of innocence, but 
where shall we find the v/r, or full-grown man, 
who will furnish us with the concrete example of 
virtue or true manhood. Christianity, and Chris- 
tianity alone, points to its Founder and says, 
"Behold the man." For 1900 years Christ has 
represented the true ideal of manhood without a 
rival. East and west, north and south, people 
of the most opposite temperaments and most 
diverse dispositions have recognised in His life 
and character the perfect type of true manhood. 
Religious and irreligious, advocates and opponents, 
friends and foes alike, bear witness to the life of 
Christ as the fulfilment of the moral ideal. 

If we turn from the moral to the mental side 
of man's nature, we find an equally unique fact in 
the person of Jesus Christ. He not only realises 
the moral ideal in virtue. He equally realises the 
mental ideal in knowledge. There is hardly any 
aspect of Christ's life which has been more mis- 
understood than His power to work miracles. 
Rationalism has invariably rejected them outright, 
while the tendency of theological thought has 
frequently been in the direction of explaining 
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them away. The misunderstanding has almost 
entirely arisen from a misconception of the nature 
of the power, and a consequent misconception of 
the character of the miracles. Power is regarded 
as a force such as we are familiar with in physics, 
and it has been supposed that some unnatural 
agency was inherent, as it were, in Christ's body, 
which overcame the purely physical forces in the 
universe aroimd him. The work accomplished 
by that force has accordingly been called a miracle, 
which has been defined as a suspension or a direct 
opposition of natural law. The result of this 
misconception, for which the theologian is largely 
responsible, has been to conceal a unique aspect 
of Christ's character on the mental side, and to 
make a recognition of His wonderful works ex- 
tremely difficult to the very class who should most 
have appreciated them. This difficulty has become 
greater and greater as our knowledge of natural 
law has grown. We should more truly have 
understood the divine side of Christ's character 
if we had borne in mind Bacon's famous saying — 
knowledge is power. The power which Christ 
possessed was the result of His unique knowledge. 
His use of that knowledge of God's laws in the 
universe enabled Him to accomplish those works 
which we call, and rightly call, miracles. They 
are in no true sense of the word contrary to law, 
any more than causing water to flow uphill is 
contrary to the law of gravity. ThP pump is as 
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much a miracle to the savage to-day, as any of the 
miracles his teacher tells him about in the life of 
Christ. The man who can make water flow 
uphill is as much a worker of miracles to the 
savage as Christ is. Moreover, it is very signi- 
ficant that the savage draws the very inference 
from the sight of the modern miracles of science, 
that Christ asked should be drawn from His. If, 
says the savage, these people have such a wonder- 
ftd knowledge of the natural, they must be 
equally wise as regards the spiritual. 

The knowledge of laws and their working, the 
control of natural forces in the physical universe, 
constitute that very intellectual development which 
is foretold in man's constitution. The abiding 
wonder to the thoughtful mind is, that it has 
taken man so many ages before he has obtained 
the requisite knowledge of God's laws in the 
physical universe which will enable him to produce 
the miracles of modern science. As was pointed 
out in a previous chapter, the modern advance in 
science is entirely due to the renunciation of all 
purely personal ideas, and to the earnest and patient 
study of the laws which God has imposed upon 
the physical universe. The various sciences are 
very intimately related, and a great discovery in 
one frequently leads to discoveries in others. It 
ought not to surprise us, therefore, if Christ who 
knew the mind of God so intimately in the moral 
and spiritual spheres, that He could produce the 
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abiding miracle of His own matchless character, 
should be equally skilled in the knowledge of the 
physical. 

Knowledge is power, was the vision of the 
father and founder of the modern scientific method. 
It was a vision of the wonderful possibilities we 
are only now even dimly perceiving. Is it not 
more reasonable to conclude that One who was 
in such complete and perfect harmony with the 
Divine Mind, as we know Christ to have been, 
should have understood God's working in the 
physical realm, and thereby have been able to 
make use of that knowledge in producing the 
wonderful works He performed, rather than to 
imagine that He possessed some mysterious magic 
by which He opposed the working of God's laws 
in the universe ? This latter supposition involves 
an opposition of the will of Christ to the will of 
God, which is entirely contrary to His character. 
The former and probably true explanation reveals 
a harmony with the Divine Mind in the closest 
agreement with the character of Christ. 

The unique power possessed by Christ and 
revealed in His wonderful works points to a 
knowledge which is as unique as Christ's moral 
perception. It also explains the constant appeal 
Christ made to His works as the evidence of the 
moral and spiritual truths He taught. The mere 
manifestation of force carries no conviction as 
regards truth. A lie, though supported by the 
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greatest miracle conceivable, is none the less in- 
credible. A truth, however strange, is acceptable 
on its own merits, and carries its own conviction 
with it. Its strangeness, however, often presents 
a difficulty to its acceptance. It is in a domain 
which is foreign to our experience. We need an 
illustration taken from a more familiar domain to 
enable us to grasp it. Christ invariably appealed 
to His words as containing truths which carried 
conviction to the mind. They were truths which 
the mind must accept. He illustrated His know- 
ledge of mental and moral truth, however, by 
demonstrations of His knowledge of physical law. 
The mind that found a difficulty in grasping the 
one, might be helped by the demonstration of the 
other. He knew that a teacher to be successful 
must be able to see a unity in things, by virtue of 
which the abstruse may be illustrated by the simple. 
The appeal He made to His works was an appeal 
to His ability as a teacher intimate with the mind 
of God. If there was a difficulty in their realising 
this in the domain of spiritual truth, then they 
might rely upon their knowledge of His intimacy 
with the mind of God, as that was revealed in the 
physical realm. This position is very clearly illus- 
trated in the case of the paralytic mentioned in 
Mark's Gospel (Mark ii. 1-12.) Christ's first 
word to the man lying helpless, probably as the 
result of a life of sin, was the divine truth of 
forgiveness — " Son, thy sins are forgiven." The 
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religious leaders and teachers who were present 
were horrified at what they regarded as blasphemy. 
They felt, however, that they could not argue the 
point, for His statement was a pure ipse dixit. Its 
truth or falseness could not be demonstrated. 
They therefore looked the thought they feared to 
utter. Christ caught the look, and took up their 
unspoken judgment. "You do not accept," He 
said, "the truth of forgiveness and mercy, you 
think my declaration is a purely personal state- 
ment, perfectly easy to say, but destitute of any 
result. Well, let us see. If it is a question of 
mere statement, as you suppose, then we will test 
its value by another personal statement, which you 
think it is more difficult to make, since the result 
will either justify or condemn. Anyone, you 
think, can say, * Thy sins be forgiven,' but no one 
dare say to this paralytic, * Arise, take up thy bed 
and walk.' That you may see, however, that the 
first statement is fact and not fiction, I will make 
what appears to you the far more difficult one." 
Turning to the paralytic lying at His feet, He 
ordered him to get up and walk, which he did, 
to the utter astonishment of the audience. Christ 
here supports His knowledge of the Divine Mind 
in the spiritual and moral realm by a demonstra- 
tion of His knowledge of that Mind in the physical 
realm. This is the characteristic feature of all 
His miracles. He absolutely refused to gratify 
mere idle curiosity which delighted in the sight of the 
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marvellous, but He was quite willing to demonstrate 
His knowledge of moral and spiritual truth by an 
appeal to His knowledge in a domain where such 
a demonstration would ensure conviction. He 
entirely subordinated His power to work miracles 
to His power to teach. The one He regarded 
as a mere illustration of the other, and must there- 
fore be subordinated to it. 

The possession of this unique knowledge, like 
the possession of the unique virtue before referred 
to, marks out Christ as the Ideal Man. The two 
marks of fallen and degraded humanity, error in 
the mental and sin in the moral spheres, are here 
replaced by knowledge and virtue ; a knowledge 
and a virtue which are both alike unique in the 
history of humanity. Other religions give us 
conceptions of ideal characters more or less true 
and noble. Christianity alone gives us the realised 
and perfect ideal. Its creed is at once the most 
simple and sublime of all creeds, for it is expressed 
in one word. The ideal life for man according to 
Christianity is the Christ-like life. Now this 
character of Christ as the realised ideal of human- 
ity demands an explanation. It is a fact in the 
history of our race which must be accounted for. 
How comes it that this one life is the unique 
exception in human history ? There are practi- 
cally only two explanations which can be offered. 
Christ was either the crown and consummation of 
the evolutionary process, or He was a special and 
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distinct appearance in the life of humanity, whose 
appearance must be referred to sources other than 
natural. There are only two ideas which fit these 
two statements. Christ was either an evolution 
or an incarnation. These are practically the only 
two issues that are before us, from which to choose 
an adequate explanation of Christ's unique life 
and character. Let us briefly examine the evolu- 
tionary explanation. 

It is perfectly conceivable from what we know 
of man's mental and moral constitution that an 
evolution of that constitution might have resulted 
in a human life and character identical with that 
of Christ. Man's nature, in fact, distinctly pro- 
phesies such a consummation. The insuperable 
difficulty, however, in regard to the theory that 
Christ is such an evolution is the whole history of 
the human race from the dawn of its existence. 
That record is a history of an evolution in an 
entirely opposite direction. It is the record of 
the evolution of a being not in harmony with the 
divine conception of man, but in opposition to it. 
The scientific theory of evolution is accordingly 
utterly opposed to any such conception. Ac- 
cording to the evolutionary theory, man's physical 
frame has passed through innumerable stages 
before it attained its present position as the head 
of the animal creation. It has passed through 
stages, that is, which are identical with the lower, 
and through others which are identical with the 
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higher forms of animal life. The human embryo 
in its development repeats the process, compress- 
ing, as it were, the history of thousands of years into 
a few months. There are, however, on this line 
of communication, junctions, as it were, at which 
the various species which are identical to all 
appearance, and have all travelled the same way, 
branch off in different directions, and this branch- 
ing off finally determines the possibilities of the 
life before them. Insects, fishes, birds, and 
animals have a common origin, and journey 
together to these junctions on the railroad of life, 
but when once a junction has been passed, and a 
branch line has been taken, there is no return. 
The reptile may become either fish or bird 
or animal, but having once elected which and 
branched off, there is no return. The fish is 
never evolved into the bird, the bird is never 
evolved into the animal. Now the history of 
what may be called the spiritual evolution of man, 
as distinct from his purely physical evolution, 
passed a similar junction when man asserted the 
self in opposition to the will of God. Its line of 
development was finally settled, and man has 
followed that line ever since. His history shows 
that he has never been able of himself to get from 
that branch line of development to the other line, 
which consists in an assertion of the self in harmony 
with the will of God. Between Christ, who is at the 
terminus of the true line of spiritual development. 
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and ordinary humanity, there is not one but millions 
of missing links. Humanity has evolved in an 
entirely different direction, and you might therefore 
more reasonably expect that the eagle is the father 
of the child found in its ne3t, than that Joseph, the 
carpenter of Nazareth, was the fether of the babe 
found lying in the manger at Bethlehem. If the 
evolution theory teaches us anything, it teaches us 
that the unique character of Jesus Christ is utterly 
inconceivable on the hypothesis that He is merely 
a link in the chain of human development. 
Whatever explanation may be offered to account 
for that unique life, a true scientific training will 
compel us to unhesitatingly reject the purely 
human development theory. It is significant that 
every such hypothesis invariably involves a denial 
of the perfection of the moral, and a rejection of 
what is characteristic of the mental life of Christ, 
namely his miraculous power. You cannot retain 
these two features in the life of Christ, and accept 
any purely natural explanation of Christ. The 
charge is often brought forward that Christian 
theologians accept the dogma of the miraculous 
birth of Christ on the sole authority of some 
ancient manuscripts, the writers of which had no 
conception of the difliculty involved in the theory. 
Such shallow critics fail to see that the character of 
Christ, as seen in the records of His life, demands 
such an explanation. Ordinary generation com- 
pletely fails to account for the life of Christ 
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portrayed in the Gospels. If we are to reject the 
idea of an Incarnation, we have nothing to fall 
back upon but one of spontaneous generation. 
The Gospels, whatever their date and authorship 
may be, present us with a consistent picture, not 
ont essential feature of which can be altered with- 
out producing incongruity. If you begin by re- 
jecting the miraculous birth, you must go on to 
alter and prune, until you produce a picture which 
may possibly satisfy your own artistic taste, but 
will certainly satisfy no one else, and will leave 
nothing of the original. True criticism has its 
place, but a criticism based upon preconceived 
theories and prejudices is self-condemned. 

The theory of an Incarnation no doubt involves 
metaphysical and physical difficulties, but it solves 
one supreme difficulty presented to the mind as 
we contemplate the contradiction between the 
prophecy in man's constitution and the actual in 
his history. It shows us that God has realised 
His own conception of what man ought, and was 
intended, to be. It is His justification for the 
creation of man. It is the demonstration on 
God's part of His purpose in that creation. Such 
a demonstration was necessary in the interests of 
human reason, to save it from the despair of 
pessimism. Unless human life can be shown to 
be entirely different from that which man's history 
reveals it to be, there is no escape from the awful 
despair of a lost and hopeless ideal. Apart from 
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that one unique life of divine beauty, all our views 
of life end in despair. Is it unreasonable to 
suppose that God has accomplished for man that 
which of himself man was incapable of realising ? 
The great faiths of the world have all given ex- 
pression to man's hopes of such a consummation, 
and have waited in faith and expectation for the 
coming of the world's deliverer. Christianity 
alone points to One who fulfils these hopes, and 
realises the ideal which humanity has dimly 
perceived. 



CHAPTER V 

THE RESTORATION OF MAN 

In the last chapter we considered the one unique 
fact in human history — the realisation of the 
Divine ideal of man in the life of Jesus Christ. 
We came to the conclusion that the explanation of 
that life involved the idea of an Incarnation of 
God. We saw that the alternative suggestion 
that Christ was the crown of human evolution, 
was an explanation of that unique life utterly 
opposed to the true theory of evolution. The 
idea of an Incarnation is adopted as the only 
alternative to such an explanation, not because no 
other explanation of that life is possible, but 
because no other theory accounts for the effects 
that life has produced, and which it is evident it 
was intended to produce. The theory, for instance, 
that Christ was a new and distinct creation might 
account for the unique perfection of the character 
of Christ, but it would not explain the purpose of 
such a creation. Such a being would be an isolated 
figure in human history, distinct from the race, 
and unafFecting it save as an impossible and un* 

ISO 
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attainable ideal. The appearance of Christ, on the 
other hand, has a purpose, and the nature of that 
purpose determines the nature and true character 
of the appearance. In this chapter we shall 
examine the life of Christ in order that we may 
find out what that purpose was. 

The only adequate reason for such an appear- 
ance in human history as that of Jesus Christ is 
that it was connected with an eflFort on the part of 
God to eflFect for man that which man of himself 
had failed to accomplish. The true line of 
spiritual development which man's constitution 
prophesies has not been followed. Man has 
branched oflF from that main line, and his history 
shows that he has never been able to return. 
There must consequently be a new start,* a fresh 
type, if God's ideal is ever to be realised. This, 
however, though true, is not a full statement of 
the problem. It is not sufficient that there should 
be a new type which develops along the true line 
of spiritual development, and leaves the old type 
unaffected. The new type must be able to in- 
fluence the old, in such a way as to bring it back 
from the side line along which it has evolved, on 
to the main line of the Divine ideal. This is 
necessary if God's purpose in man's creation is to 
be fulfilled. It is essential to a true conception of 
the meaning of the appearance of Jesus Christ in 
human history that this distinction should be 
borne in mind. You cannot separate Christ from 
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Christianity, the life of Christ from the history 
of Christianity, any more than you can separate 
Christianity from Christ. The purpose of Christ's 
life is seen in the effect it has produced. Chris- 
tianity is not a series of doctrines, a dead body of 
dogma, it is a living force in the history of man- 
kind, working towards a distinct goal, the restora- 
tion of the race. Christ was not an isolated figure 
in human history, a mere ideal, reahsed it is true, 
but having no influence upon the race. He has 
influenced mankind as no ideal ever has influenced it. 
He has touched humanity, and lifted it as it has 
never been lifted. This effect cannot be separated 
from the purpose of His appearance. Christ's 
appearance in human history is indissolubly con- 
nected with man's sin, and cannot be rightly 
interpreted apart from that fact. He was born, 
lived His life, and died His death in the midst of 
sinful humanity. His birth. His life. His death, 
though free from all taint of personal sin, took 
place in the midst of a sinful environment. The 
environment did not affect the life, for in the 
midst of sin He remaned sinless. The life, how- 
ever, affected the environment, and has affected 
it more and more as the ages have gone by. This 
was not an accident, it was a design. It is 
evidently the purpose of the appearance of Christ. 
If there was a purpose in the life of Christ, 
that purpose will not only be evident in the effects 
that life has produced in history, it will also be 
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evident in the history of the life itself. The 
character of the purpose will in fact be more 
apparent in the history of the life, inasmuch as 
the ejffect is still going on, and is consequently 
incomplete. We shall therefore best arrive at a 
clear conception of what the purpose of Christ's 
appearance was by studying the life of Christ, and 
finding out the method He adopted to accomplish 
that purpose. 

There are two features in the life of Christ 
which stand out as characteristics. They are 
His words and His works. He taught and He 
wrought. His life was a constant effort to impart 
knowledge and to relieve suiFering. There are no 
other features which sum up His life's work as 
these two do. Now if these features describe His 
life's work, and that life had a purpose, then the 
purpose will be evident in these two features. We 
must examine, therefore, the nature of His teaching 
and the character of His works, if we would arrive 
at a true understanding of the great purpose of 
Christ's appearance in humanity. The teaching 
of Christ is both instructive and corrective in its 
character. It aims, that is, at setting man right, 
and helping him to attain true knowledge. His 
works similarly are both instructive and corrective. 
They aimed at setting the physical constitution 
right, and they imparted knowledge of the power 
of man over the physical. While this statement 
fairly represents one aspect of Christ's life, there 
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is another and equally important side of His life 
which also must be noted. Christ's words and 
works represent the active side of His life. There 
is, however, a passive side, His suffering, which 
demands equal attention, if we would understand 
the whole life. We often fail to realise that the 
whole of Christ's life, and not merely the closing 
scene, was a life of suffering. Christ was in one 
sense passive in His opposition to the mental 
and moral error abounding in His environment. 
Passive, that is, not in the sense of being 
indifferent to it, or unaffected by it, but in 
the sense of bearing with it and accepting 
its consequences. He never, that is, carried 
His opposition to it to the extent of forcibly 
restraining it. He bore with it, and His bearing 
with it, in spite of the fact that He could have 
resisted and restrained it, represents an amount 
of suffering of which we can form no truly 
adequate conception. To know the right way 
and to spend our life in teaching it, and yet to 
allow people to go on in the wrong way, and to 
bring upon us the consequences of their perversity, 
though we have the power to forcibly restrain 
them, represents an amount of patience which is 
true suffering, beyond our power to estimate. 
Again the presence of loathsome diseases which 
we know to be preventible, the breathing of the 
foetid atmosphere resulting from such diseases, the 
physical energy expended in their alleviation, all 
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these are but poor and imperfect illustrations of 
the daily and hourly suffering to which Christ's 
physical nature was subject. When we add to 
this the similar but far more acute spiritual 
suffering which the daily contact with human 
sin must have inflicted on the pure and sensitive 
soul of Christ, we have perhaps some faint con- 
ception of the burden of suffering which Christ 
bore. This passive side, no less than the active 
side of Christ's life, must have had a purpose. 
He did not suffer in this way without a purpose. 
He did not abstain from the forcible exercise of 
His power to restrain, for no reason at all. If we 
wish to understand the full purpose of Christ's 
appearance, we must give due weight to this 
passive side of His earthly life. 

Now if these characteristics fairly represent the 
life of Christ, then they must reveal the aim and 
purpose of that life, and equally the methods He 
considered necessary to carry out that purpose. 
His life was spent in imparting truth, correcting 
error, relieving suffering, and bearing with the 
consequences of man's opposition. The purpose, 
therefore, of His appearance, judged by the ^ms He 
set before himself and the work He did, was the 
restoration or redemption of man, and the methods 
He adopted represent His conception of the way 
that restoration is to be effected. This statement 
is in perfect agreement with His own statements 
as to the purpose of His coming, and the effects 
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His coming would produce upon the race. He 
claimed to have come for the purpose of saving 
man, and He represented the effect of His coming 
as issuing in the salvation of mankind. If we 
wish, therefore,*to understand what is meant by 
salvation, we shall best accomplish our object by 
concentrating our attention on the characteristics 
of Christ's life just enumerated. Instead of dis- 
cussing the question of what we may consider to 
be involved in the idea of salvation, we shall 
give our attention to an attempt to discover what 
Christ, who came to effect that object, considered 
to be necessary. If He is the Saviour of the world, 
as He claimed to be, then His methods of accom- 
plishing His object furnish us with the truest 
conception of what salvation really means. 

The methods which Christ adopted for the 
accomplishment of his purpose were three, namely, 
teaching, healing, and suffering ; and the results 
of this threefold efFort on his part issued in 
the provision of a way of restoration for fallen 
humanity. We shall, however, make a mistake 
unless we connect these three characteristics with 
their author, who claimed to be not the mere 
proclaimer of a way of salvation, but its originator. 
The teaching, healing, and suffering were not 
general, but particular. They are unique in 
this, that they are His own. It is not teaching 
and healing and suffering that save men. It is 
Christ's own teachings His own healing, and His 
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own suffering that save. You cannot, that is, 
dissociate them from Christ. The effects of 
this threefold effort on His part, which he called 
salvation, was the result of His life's work. We 
shall do well, therefore, to endeavour to see in 
what these three characteristics consist ; what 
there is in them which distinguishes them from 
other teaching, other healing, and other suffering. 
It is their uniqueness which produces the result. 
It is their connection with Himself, the world's 
Saviour, which causes them to issue in the world's 
salvation. We will therefore examine each of 
them in turn, that we may try to discover in 
what their uniqueness consists. 

The world has had many great teachers who 
have imparted imperishable truths to mankind. 
There have been religious and ethical teachers 
who have contributed to our knowledge and 
perception of moral ideals. The uniqueness in 
the teaching of Christ is the conviction it carries 
to the mind. Those who first heard Him gave 
expression to this fact when they said : " Never 
man spake as this man." The explanation is 
also offered in the phrase : " He spake with 
authority." The effect of Christ's teaching can 
only be illustrated by a reference to the authori- 
tative character of conscience. Christ's teaching 
strikes upon the moral nature with the force 
and conviction of conscience. His ideals are not 
beautiful pictures which interest and charm us. 
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they are voices which summon us to obedience 
and reproach us with failure. There is a force 
in His teaching which urges obedience, and an 
authority which claims submission. We may 
refuse to be bound by it in practice, we may 
reject its influence upon our lives, but we cannot 
gainsay it, we cannot refute it. It remains for 
all time the embodiment of eternal truth. Length 
of time does not make it obsolete, change of place 
does not make it inapplicable. We listen to the 
voice of Christ, and we seem to be hearing the 
voice of our own consciences speaking in clearer 
tones and with more winning accents the same 
unchangeable truths. Christ not only gives 
definite expression to our highest ideals. He 
equally expresses the awful sense of our own 
guilt. Though free from the least taint of 
personal sin. He has produced the deepest sense 
of sin that the world has ever felt. This sense 
of the exceeding sinfulness of sin is unique in 
the history of religious and ethical thought. The 
explanation of this uniqueness in the teaching of 
Christ is to be found in the fact that He Himself 
was the perfect embodiment of the teaching He 
gave. Between His teaching and His life there 
was no contradiction. His life was the concrete 
example of the abstract truths He taught. The 
moral ideals were all realised in Him. He spoke 
of that which He was, not of that which He hoped 
He might become. He described a reality. He 
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did not picture an ideal. He himself was the 
incarnation of the life He urged men to live. He 
was the author of that life, and hence He spoke 
with the authority of the maker, not with the 
dimness and doubtfulness of the seer. 

If the teaching of Christ was unique, His 
healing was even more strikingly so. Healing 
has been more or less of a science since earliest 
times. In all its history, however, it has never 
revealed anything like the character it possesses 
in the hands of Jesus Christ. In His method of 
healing, Christ had no forerunner, and He has had 
no successor. He used no drugs. He performed 
no operation. Whatever law of healing Christ 
made use of, it was a law that depended upon 
Himself for its effectiveness. You can no more 
dissociate Christ's healing from Himself, than you 
can dissociate His teaching from Himself. He 
was, as it were, the embodiment of the health He 
restored, just as He was the embodiment of the 
teaching He gave. There was a vitality about His 
person which went forth in healing power, just 
as there was an authority in His character which 
found expression in His teaching. In the story 
of the woman who touched Him in the crowd 
and was healed of her disease, this feature is 
very noticeable. Christ at once asked who had 
touched Him. The disciples were astonished at 
the question, because of the thronging crowds 
who pressed around Him. But Christ knew that 
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some one had touched him in a difFerent way, 
because He was conscious of a force which had 
gone forth from Him, similar to that of which He 
was conscious in performing His miracles. The 
knowledge by Christ of laws of which we are 
ignorant was not a knowledge separate from His 
life and character. It was identified with Himself, 
in just the same way as His knowledge of spiritual 
truth was identified with His character. The 
authority noticeable in His teaching is no less 
remarkable in His healing. His word rebukes 
the tempest, casts out devils, cleanses the leper, 
gives sight to the blind, and calls back the dead 
from the shadow of the grave. The similar 
works of healing performed by His disciples bear 
additional testimony to this characteristic. They 
were all performed in His name. The only know- 
ledge of healing, that is, which Christ seems to 
have been able to impart to His disciples was the 
knowledge that the power was connected with 
Himself. They had no similar power in them- 
selves. The work of healing, therefore, was 
evidently associated with the unique character of 
Christ. It was not therefore a mere knowledge 
of external law which operated apart from Christ. 
He himself was the necessary link between the 
law and its operation. This is the reason that 
Christ so constantly appeals to His works to 
support his claim. Doubtless there is a law of 
healing in the universe of which He made use, 
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but its availability was dependent upon His 
character. Apart from Him it was not available. 
The connection between character and the power 
to heal is very clearly seen in the answer He gave 
to the disciples, in reply to their question as to 
their own inability to heal the young lad who was 
brought to them, suffering from that form of 
mental disease which was associated with the 
possession of a devil. His answer — "This kind 
goeth not forth save by prayer and fasting" — 
evidently points to the dependence of the power of 
healing upon the character of the healer. There 
is a connection between disease and sin or trans- 
gression, however mysterious in certain cases the 
connection may seem. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that there should be a similar connection 
between healing and freedom from sin. The 
peculiarity of the transference of disease from 
one to another, is in harmony with the peculiarity 
which the miracles of Christ reveal of the transfer 
of vital force from Him to His patients. 

The uniqueness in the teaching and in the 
healing of Christ is accompanied by an equal 
uniqueness in the suffering of Christ. Suffering is 
as old as man, and as wide in its incidence as the 
human race. Vicarious suffering is equally a com- 
mon feature of human life. The peculiarity in the 
suffering of Christ was its pure voluntariness. This 
feature is applicable, not to any one of the suffer- 
ings of Christ more than another, but to all alike. 

M 
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His power was superior to all the causes that pro- 
duced His suffering. Had he exercised it, He could 
have saved Himself from all the personal suffering 
He endured. He could have annihilated all oppo- 
sition, He could have compelled all obedience. 
This feature in His suffering is specially noticeable 
in the closing scene, and hence it is that attention 
has almost exclusively been concentrated on this, 
the climax of the method which Christ deliberately 
adopted all through His life. At any moment, by 
the exercise of the restraining power which He 
undoubtedly possessed. He could have averted the 
death which confronted Him. Even by allowing 
the Roman Governor, Pilate, to exercise that 
power which it is evident he was quite prepared to 
do on the slightest provocation on Christ's part. 
He could have prevented the enmity of His foes 
accomplishing its object. He deliberately ab- 
stained, either from the use of His own, or the 
employment of the power of others, to prevent 
this suffering. It is this which gives to the suffer- 
ing of Christ a peculiarity which makes it unique 
in the world's history. There is only one explana- 
tion of this voluntary suffering on Christ's part, 
and that is that it accomplished some integral part 
of the purpose He came to fulfil. It was vicarious 
suffering, not merely in the fact that it was the 
result of other people's actions, but also in the fact 
that its endurance effected a result connected with 
the restoration of humanity. Apart from this 
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effect all His sufFering is meaningless. If the death 
of Christ, the climax of all the suffering, did not 
accomplish some definite effect, which His life had 
not, and could not accomplish, then it was a fiulure 
on His part which is inexplicable. The account of 
the closing scenes of His life makes it very evident 
that His death was preventible, if He had so willed 
it. Nothing would have been easier than a retire- 
ment from Jerusalem to the free hills of Galilee. 
At every stage of the closing scenes escape was 
easy. There is the most p^pable evidence that 
Christ felt that a part, and the most important 
part, of His life's purpose could only be accom- 
plished by His sufFering, and that He regarded His 
death as the culmination of this part of His great 
work. Any view of Christ's life which dis- 
regards this distinct feature only makes it un- 
intelligible. The idea of martyrdom is totally 
inadequate to explain this feature. Martyrdom 
may be necessary when there is no escape save by 
a denial of the truth, but it would be the essence 
of folly to lay down a life for the truth, when the 
truth could be much better served by exemplifying 
it in the life. To imagine that Christ, who ex- 
pressly told his disciples when they were persecuted 
in one city to flee into another, should carelessly 
sacrifice His own life, when escape was so easy, is 
unintelligible. Moreover, such a view leaves 
equally unexplained the voluntary sufFering of 
Christ all through His life. He exemplified His 
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doctrine of the non-resistance of evil all through 
His life, and not merely in the closing scene. This 
distinct fact in the suffering of Christ must be 
accounted for. If it formed a part of the methods 
He employed for the accomplishment of His pur- 
pose, then it is explicable, but not otherwise. 

Having thus examined the characteristics of 
Christ's life and work, we are in a position to 
formulate some conception of what Christ regarded 
as the essential features in man's salvation. If 
Christ came to restore man to the divine ideal, 
then the method of restoration will be revealed in 
the work He accomplished. The three character- 
istics which we have been considering will have 
answering effects in the work of restoration they 
were intended to produce. The teaching of 
Christ, for instance, will produce an effect which 
is necessary in the work of restoration. The 
healing work of Christ will have an answering 
element in the work of redemption. The suffer- 
ing of Christ will produce a result essential in the 
work of man's salvation. Let us try and see what 
is the nature of this three-fold work of restoration 
which the appearance of Christ was evidently 
intended to effect. We shall best understand it 
by considering the effects sin has wrought in man's 
moral nature. We have not to depend for this 
knowledge upon any mere theological statement. 
Our own experience and observation enable us to 
estimate that effect quite accurately. 
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One of the first results of sin is the weakening^ s 
of the force of moral perception. There is a dul-. ^ 
ness of moral feeling, and a dimness of morall 
vision, which are matters of common experience | 
and observation. Our physical nature furnishes 
us with a good illustration of this result. The 
effect of a stimulus which is disregarded, gradually 
grows less and less ; the sensitive nerves grow 
accustomed to its presence, and do not respond as 
they first did to its action. In the same way the 
stimulus of conscience grows weaker and weaker 
in proportion as its urgency is disregarded. The/ 
perception of nioral ideals becomes dim, through! 
our neglect to respond to the visions we have per- 7 
ceived. Old ideals which once entranced us with 
their beauty are no longer seen, or if seen the 
beauty has vanished. We have become short- 
sighted, if not actually blind. One of the chief 
elements therefore in the work of man*s restoration 
must consist in the reinforcement of the urgency 
of conscience, the reinvigoration of the moral per- 
ception. Is not this the element which we find in 
the unique life and teaching of Christ? The 
beauty of His moral character has given a sharp 
and clear picture of the moral ideal, so that the 
moral perception of mankind has been reinvigorated. 
His simple but sublime teaching has reinforced 
with tenfold force the dulled conscience of humanity. 
In His life and teaching, that is, we have an em- 
bodied conscience which becomes the conscience of 
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the race, bringing home to the human mind its 
degradation and shame and urging the claims of a 
nobler and higher life. Christ's life and teaching 
have awakened the moral aspirations of mankind, 
and enforced the sense of guilt in a way and with 
a force which has never before been done. The 
conviction of sin, and the intense aspiration after a 
holier life, are the first results of man's acquaint- 
ance with the story of that unique life. This is the 
influence Christ exercised over His first disciples, 
and it has been characteristic of the influence of 
Christianity ever since. At the time of His com- 
ing, the conscience of humanity was asleep, the 
moral perception of the world was atrophied. The 
highest culture and refinement of intellect were 
accompanied by the most appalling sensualism. 
Society was being eaten away by the cancer of 
immorality. The old faiths were powerless to 
check the ravages of the disease, and the new philo- 
sophies were alike impotent. Christ's life and 
teaching revivified the Western world, and re- 
charged the foetid atmosphere with the oxygen of 
purity and love. Wherever and whenever the life 
and teaching of Christ have been presented to man, 
the same reinvigoration of the moral life has taken 
place. 

Another eflTect of sin is the impotence it has 
invariably produced in the moral nature of man. 
The lack of exercise of the will in controlling the 
passions and desires, is invariably followed by a 
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lack of power in the will itself. Man becomes the 
abject slave of passion, so that even when he per- 
ceives the good, he is utterly unable to realise it. 
This helplessness and paralysis of all effort is one 
of the most awful, as it is one of the most common, 
features of sin. Man despairs of all hope of ever 
being able to realise the moral ideals he perceives. 
Though sin produces a dimness of moral vision, 
and a dulness of moral perception, yet man is 
never incapable of seeing any moral ideal. The 
highest and best ideals may be unperceived, but 
the common ideals, revealed in the habits and 
customs of society, remain. Sin, however, so affects 
the will as to make it incapable of realising even 
these ideals. A paralysis seems to creep over the 
whole moral nature, so that it becomes incapable 
of making the least moral effort. Now the heal- 
ing work of Christ points to a renewal of moral 
force, a strengthening of the will, and a general \ 
renovation of the whole moral nature. It is one 
of the most common experiences of those who have 
submitted themselves to the healing influence of 
Christ, that such an increase of spiritual force does 
result from their appeal to him for help. This 
spiritual or moral healing, like the physical healing 
recorded in the Gospels, cannot be described, in the 
sense of explaining it. It is essentially connected 
with Jesus Christ. It is a spiritual force which 
comes from him, and must be experienced to be 
understood. The spiritual healing, however, is j ust 
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as evident as the physical healing was. Moral 
lepers are still cleansed, paralysed moral natures 
are revivified, spiritually blind eyes are opened, 
souls that are dead to all that is pure and holy are 
raised to life, through the spiritual influence of 
Jesus Christ to-day. True conversion of character, 
as distinct from a mere change of religion, is as 
much, nay more of a miracle, than any of those 
recorded in the Gospels. This is to-day, as it was 
in Christ's time, the great evidence of the unique 
character of Jesus Christ. This moral renovation, 
this power to realise the moral spiritual ideals which 
man perceives, is one of the essential features in 
man's restoration. The mere quickening of the 
moral perception, though a necessary and initial 
stage in the work, would be comparatively useless, 
unless it were followed by the reception of the 
power needed to realise the ideals which that quick- 
ened moral perception enables us to see. It is this 
power which Christ has brought into the world, 
and every renewed moral nature is an unimpeach- 
able witness to his unique work. It was this 
feature connected with the work of Christ to which 
Paul alludes in his letter to the Romans, when he 
describes the gospel as " the power of God " for 
man's salvation. This feature is the very essence 
of the gospel, the good news which the life and 
teaching of Christ reveal. The sad and despairing 
cry of the andent world — I see and approve the 
better, but I follow the worse — is replaced by the 
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song of triumph of the Christian Apostle — " I can 
do all things, through Christ who strengtheneth 
me." 

There is a third, and in many respects, the most 
important result of sin which remains to be noticed. 
Sin is not only a disease whose effects are seen in 
the impaired moral vision, and the debilitated i^rill, 
it is a crime against God, treason against His 
Majesty, a revolt from His authority. Any survey 
of the moral problem which leaves this aspect of 
the question out of consideration, is entirely inade- 
quate, for this feature in sin is its very essence. 
Sin is the active opposition of the human will to 
the divine will, it is the deliberate attempt to replace 
the rule and authority of God by the rule and 
authority of the self. The divine ideal of what 
man ought to be is rejected, and man seeks to 
realise his own ideal of what he wishes to be. A 
subject in God*s universe, he repudiates the sove- 
reign authority, and endeavours to establish and 
carry out his own will. The conception of sin as 
a disease, and nothing more, is a conception which 
leaves out of consideration that element of will 
which is at once man*s highest glory and the cause 
of his deepest degradation. All views of sin which 
leave out the idea of crime and treason against God 
result in a conception of man's nature which reduces 
it to the level of the brute. They are as inadequate 
in their conception of the true constitution of man, 
as they are of the real character of sin. They are 
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attempts to remove difficulties in the way of man*s 
salvation which result in making man not worth 
saving. If sin, however, is a crime against God, an 
opposition of the self to God, then it has produced 
an alteration in the attitude of God to man, which 
makes it different from what it was originally. 
Similarly, if sin is an assertion of the self in opposi- 
tion to the will of God, it necessitates some action 
on the part of both God and man before the original 
attitude of each can be resumed. This action is 
represented as repentance on man's part and for- 
giveness on God*s. In sin the attitude of the 
human mind is that of opposition to the mind of 
God ; in repentance that attitude is changed to one 
of agreement. Similarly the attitude of God to 
the sinner is that of opposition to him ; in forgive- 
ness it is changed into one of reconciliation. Now 
the change of mind on man's part, which results 
in his agreement with the mind of God instead of 
being opposed to it, must necessarily be based upon 
a view of his sin and attitude which is identical 
with that taken by God. If the two views are 
different, there can be no agreement. Unless the 
view which man takes of his sin is identical with 
that which God takes, there is and can be no agree- 
ment between them. If repentance is to issue in 
reconciliation therefore, a representation of man's 
sin which both accept is an absolute necessity. 
But by whom is this representation to be made ? 
Is it to be made by man or by God ? If it is to 
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be at all an adequate representation of the real 
nature of sin, it must be made by God, who alone 
has the true conception of its nature. For man to 
be able to repent, in the real sense of that word, an 
adequate representation of the real nature of sin is 
essential. He and God cannot be at one as to the 
nature of the offence man has committed, unless 
there is one representation of that offence which 
both God and man can accept. Man's mind, that 
is, cannot be brought into agreement with the mind 
of God, unless there is a common conception of 
the real character of the opposition which existed 
between them. God's conception of man's sin is 
the true conception, which man accepts in the act 
of repentance. But God's conception must be 
revealed before man can know what it is. Sin, as 
it has affected man, is revealed in his history ; but 
where shall we find the revelation of sin as it affects 
God ? Yet this last is essential before we can have 
any truly adequate conception of its real character. 
The quickening of the moral perception, to which 
reference has already been made, cannot possibly 
help us in any conception of the way God has been 
affected by man's sin. A revelation of this aspect 
of sin is an absolute necessity, if man and God are 
to be at one on the question. Is there such a 
revelation, and if so, what form has it taken ? 

In considering this question there is one aspect 
of the relation of God to man which must be care- 
fully kept in mind. In forgiving men as the result 
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of their repentance, God deals with them individu- 
ally. Repentance is not a collective, but an 
individual act. But God has a relation to humanity 
as a whole, and from His very nature He cannot act 
to the individual in a way which is inconsistent 
With His action to the race. His forgiveness of 
the individual must be justified in the eyes of the 
race. If God forgives the repentant sinner, it 
must be at the same time evident to the race that 
He has not changed His attitude towards sin, but 
that His changed attitude to the man is due to a 
change of attitude on the part of the individual 
which makes him at one with God as to the nature 
and character of his sin. This fact makes it neces- 
sary that the representation of the real nature of 
sin should be a public and not a private one, 
visible, that is, to the world, and not merely to the 
individual conscience. Unless this is secured, God 
is convicted of partiality to the individual, and in- 
difference to sin. Now it is the claim of Christianity 
that God has made such a representation of the 
actual character of sin, that man can accept it and 
be forgiven by God, and God can accept and be 
justified by man. This representation, it further 
claims, is the common basis upon which both God 
and man can meet, and be reconciled to one another. 
Let us examine this claim and see how far it fulfils 
the conditions necessary to the forgiveness and 
restoration of man. 

The suflTering of Christ, both in His life and 
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especially in His death, is a representation of the 
real nature of sin, and the eternal opposition of 
God to sin, upon which both God and man can 
meet in perfect agreement. Opposition may be 
revealed in either of two ways, namely by forcible 
resistance or by passive endurance. The persecutor 
reveals his opposition by the endeavour to compel 
submission, the martyr reveals his by enduring the 
persecution. There is as much irreconcilable 
opposition in the death which the martyr endures 
for the sake of the truth, as in the death which 
the persecutor inflicts on accoimt of the truth. 
Christ revealed the eternal opposition of God to 
sin in His death upon the cross, while the Jewish 
leaders revealed their opposition to God in the 
crucifixion they inflicted. Christ refused to make 
use of force in resisting the evil they contemplated, 
but He did not yield in His opposition to their evil. 
He suffered, the just at the hands of the unjust, 
and by suflFering He at the same time revealed His 
utter opposition to their injustice, while He saved 
them from the consequences which His forcible 
opposition to their sin would have brought upon 
them. We have, therefore, in the suffering of 
Christ just that representation of the character of 
sin which we saw was needed as the basis of re- 
conciliation. It is a perfect representation of the 
irreconcilable opposition of God to sin ; it is also 
a true revelation of the nature of sin as opposition 
to God ; but more than all, it is the escape of the 
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guilty from the consequences of their own crime, 
through the voluntary suffering of the guiltless. 
This last fact calls forth the protest of humanity. 
We feel that it ought not to have been. They 
and not He were the guilty, they and not He ought 
to have suffered. Why, we ask, was it allowed ? 
It could have been so easily avoided, and the 
world would have rejoiced in the escape of the 
guiltless, and with one accord have applauded the 
punishment of the guilty. His deliverance, His 
opposition, would have meant their condemnation. 
Their deliverance meant, and only could mean, His 
death. What they said in railing was a literal fact, 
"He saved others, himself he could not save." 
Humanity*s protest however is, and was meant to 
be, humanity's condemnation. If opposition to 
truth and justice, love and purity, incarnated in 
Christ, ought to have been followed by swift and 
terrible opposition on the part of Christ, then 
what can humanity say of its own opposition to 
God, the Source of all truth and virtue ? If they 
ought not to have been spared, why should any 
one? Do we say that repentance makes all the 
difference ? It does to the individual sinner, but 
not to his sin. The only difference it makes is to 
enable him to see what he has done, and what 
God*s patience with him involved. It helps him 
to see that just as in the case of those whom he 
condemns, the suffering of Christ saved them 
from the consequences of their sin, so the patience 
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and long-sufFering of God have saved him from 
the consequences of his sin. It brings home to 
him that there are only the two alternatives, 
namely the destruction of the sinner or the suffer- 
ing of the sinner's Saviour. 

The idea of substitution has again and again 
been rejected as unjust. In a sense this is true, 
if the legal idea of justice is insisted on. But it 
substitution is on that account to be rejected, the 
equally legal idea of the impossibility of escape 
must also be insisted on. If there is and can be 
no substitution, there is and can be no salvation. 
Forgiveness is as much opposed to strict justice 
as substitution. Nay, there can be no forgiveness 
which is not in the last analysis, substitution. 
The salvation of man means, and must mean, the 
suffering of God. Christ's attitude in His earthly 
life is but the revelation to man of the attitude of 
God through all time. The patience of God is the 
suffering of God. Forgiveness involves suffering, 
and cannot be exercised apart from it. The man 
who forgives a debt cannot do so without suffer- 
ing loss. The loss must fall upon someone, and 
if the debtor cannot pay, someone else must. If 
the creditor forgives the debt, he pays it. This is 
substitution, for the creditor stands in the debtor's 
place. Forgiveness is "giving for another." 
There is nothing which more reveals the inaccurate 
thinking of our time, than the prevalence of the 
idea that substitution may be rejected, while for- 
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giveness is retained. No doubt some theories of 
substitution are utterly unworthy, and cannot be 
accepted. They have probably produced the 
reaction, and are responsible for the rejection of 
the idea. But the idea is one thing, and the 
theories are another. We are right in rejecting 
the theories, but we are wrong in rejecting the 
idea. If we attempt to realise what is involved in 
God's forgiveness of the sinner, we shall see that 
substitution is an essential part. 

The man who, repenting of his sin, beseeches 
to be forgiven, stands before God as the realisa- 
tion, not of God's ideal, but of his own. Side by 
side, however, with the reality stands the ideal man 
as he ought to have been, the man, that is, of 
God's intention. The sinner pleads that the 
actual man he is shall be allowed to exist in the 
universe which God has made, and which every- 
where else reflects the mind of God. He bases 
his plea, however, not on what he is, but on what 
he hopes to become. He has hitherto realised 
his own ideal, henceforth he intends to realise the 
divine ideal. Now the acceptance of his plea 
means that God must have regard not to what the 
man actually is, but to what he hopes to become. 
God must substitute for the actual the ideal man, 
and for the sake of the ideal spare the actual man. 
The ideal has not been realised ; that failure the 
man cannot remedy, for it is a lost opportunity. 
The loss is God's, and if the actual man is for- 
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given, God must bear the loss. All that repent- 
ance does is to change the man's mind so that he 
agrees with God as to what he ought to be, and 
equally in God's condemnation of what he actually 
is. He admits, that is, that the actual which he 
has realised ought not to be ; that if God acted 
justly towards it. He would sweep it out of 
existence, as a thing which has no place in His 
universe. He accepts the ideal which is in accord 
with the Divine mind, as representing the true 
man which he ought to be, the only conception of 
man, that is, which has a right to exist in God's 
universe. He has accordingly himself substituted 
the ideal for the actual, not in the sense of 
changing himself into the ideal, but entirely in the 
sense of a desire and purpose that the actual shall 
be changed into the ideal. This is the very 
essence ot repentance, and the idea necessarily 
contains the conception of a substitution on man's 
part. When, as the result of that changed attitude, 
the sinner asks that he should be forgiven, he asks 
that God should accept the ideal in place of the 
actual ; that his change of mind should be accepted 
as though it were a change of character. To do 
away with the idea of substitution is to do away 
equally with the involved conceptions of repentance 
and forgiveness. 

We have, however, even yet not taken account 
of all that is involved in the idea of forgiveness. 
We have considered the question as though it 

N 
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were solely one of accepting or rejecting the 
individual on the ground of what he is in him- 
self. We cannot, however, separate the man 
from his deeds, the character he has realised from 
the life he has lived, and in which he formed the 
character he has achieved. Sin is not merely a 
disease but a contagious disease. A man*s deeds 
do not simply form his own character and pass 
away with his passing away, they form other 
characters and thus live after him. A man must 
be judged not merely by the effect his actions 
have produced in himself, but also by what they 
have produced in the world and in the lives of 
others. The sinner does not stand condemned 
at the bar of God by virtue merely of what he is 
in himself, adequate though that condemnation is. 
A nuUion voices appeal for justice against him, 
voices of those who have suffered from what he 
has done. If the one voice of the sinner pleads 
for mercy and forgiveness, these million voices 
plead for justice and retribution. The man may 
have repented and changed his evil mind, but the 
evil he has done and left behind remains un- 
changed, and goes on perpetuating itself in new 
and innocent lives. Is God to be mindful of the 
individual but forgetful of the race? Is the 
demand for restitution to be overborne by the cry 
of mercy ? Is the sinner to be admitted to 
heaven, while his victims pass on in unceasing 
procession to hell ? Who is to undo what he has 
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done, who is to make good what he has made 
bad ? These questions are not the inventions of 
theology, they are the demands of the reason. 

Now it is easy in this connection to exaggerate 
the responsibility of the individual, and lessen that 
of the race. It is also easy to mistake the mere 
savage cry for revenge for the true demand for 
restitution. Man is influenced, it is true, but it is 
not the whole truth. He exercises his own choice 
as well. No one is responsible entirely for all the 
evil his influence produces. That responsibility 
must be shared by those who yielded to the 
influence. Similarly the just demand for restitu- 
tion must be distinguished from the mere personal 
cry for revenge. To attempt to undo the evil 
that has been done is more reasonable than merely 
to inflict suflTering upon the evildoer. To intro- 
duce a better influence is more beneficent than to 
avenge the suffering that has arisen from the evil 
influence. The distinction between mercy and 
justice may easily be pressed too far. They are 
not contradictories in any real sense. Both may 
exist in the same breast without making their 
possessor inconsistent. They are both attributes 
of God in spite of their apparent contrariety, and 
that fact proves that they are not inconsistent. 
Mercy is concerned with the person, justice with 
his acts. When mercy is exercised it is solely on 
account of the person who is its recipient. If 
there is any conflict between the two, it is due to 
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the fact that while mercy is extended to the person, 
justice is not done to his acts. If justice can be 
satisfied by the measure that is meted to the acts, 
mercy can be exercised to the individual without 
any conflict. Forgiveness is an act of mercy to 
the individual. God's forgiveness of the sinner is 
the expression of His mercy to the individual, and 
with its exercise the rest of mankind have nothing 
to do. It is the man's acts with which the rest 
of mankind is concerned. They demand justice, 
that is, that God should deal rightly with these. 
The acts are a violation of His laws, which must 
be upheld by His authority. If their breach is 
allowed to take place without any action following 
on His part, then His rule is at an end. His 
laws no longer express His mind and will. The 
laws should reveal His attitude to the act that is 
opposed to them. They should manifest the 
opposition of His nature to them. If they are 
broken with impunity, then He must be different 
from the character they reveal Him to be. While 
forgiveness is a pure act of mercy, unless there is 
something in addition which deals with the acts of 
the sinner who is forgiven, it may be opposed to 
what justice demands. The claims of justice, 
therefore, must be satisfied, if God is to be justified 
in the mercy he exercises. How then can this 
claim of justice be satisfied ? How can God be 
merciful to the sinner and yet not indifferent to 
the sin ? It can only be by some action on His 
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part which, while equally revealing His mind as re- 
gards sin, at the same time remedies the evil which 
has resulted from the transgression of His laws. 

Now, this is just that feature in the sufFering 
and death of Christ to which Christianity points 
as the ground of man's salvation. On the cross 
of Calvary, God manifested His opposition to 
sin as effectually by allowing the display of the 
character of sin which the crucifixion of Christ 
revealed, as if He had destroyed the men who 
crucified Him. God's utter opposition to sin is 
as much evident, as far as His character is con- 
cerned, as the opposition of man is revealed in the 
acts of those who put to death the ideal man, 
Jesus Christ. Another side of God's nature, 
however, comes into prominence in the tragedy of 
the cross. His opposition is not the opposition 
of hate which destroys, but of love which saves. 
He reveals His attitude to sin, not by inflicting suf- 
fering, but by suflFering its infliction. The sinners 
escape, because the Sinless voluntarily suffers. 
Sin is condemned, though the sinner escapes. The 
condemnation, however, is not merely that of the 
judge, God, it is the verdict of the jury, mankind. 
The cross of Calvary is the great judgment-seat of 
God. There He has delivered His judgment on 
sin by exposing its nature before the eyes of the 
whole human race. Sin is the destruction of the 
divine ideal, it is an opposition to God's ideal, and 
is satisfied with nothing short of the destruction of 
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that ideal. The two, God's ideal and man's actual, 
cannot exist side by side. The one can only be 
saved by the destruction of the other. To that 
divine judgment-seat the whole universe is sum- 
moned to make its choice. Its answer is never 
equivocal. It worships the Christ, it repudiates 
the crucifixion. Without a dissentient voice the 
human mind records its verdict in favour of the 
ideal. It takes down the Christ from the cross 
and sets Him on the throne of the imiverse, while 
it places His murderers upon the cross of infamy, 
as a spectacle for all time. At the cross of Christ, 
and at no other place, is it possible for God and 
man to meet in perfect agreement. There is the 
great confession made which reverses the human 
judgment, and declares with one voice that sin 
ought to be destroyed, and the ideal man crowned 
with eternal glory. There all the vicarious suffer- 
ing of the world, from the dawn of creation to the 
end of time, meets, and there God ranges Him- 
self on its side and demands man's judgment. 
He points to the alternative that was alone possible, 
the destruction of the race, and His love decides 
in favour of suffering and mercy. 

In the life and death of Jesus Christ, however, 
there is not only a perfect revelation of the char- 
acter of God in relation to man's sin, there is an 
influence on the side of good more potent than all 
which man has exerted on the side of evil. If 
ever the good seemed to have suffered a hopeless 
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defeat, if ever evil seemed to have secured a perfect 
victory, it was at the cross of Calvary. The 
apparent success of evil, however, was its real 
defeat, the seeming defeat of good was its actual 
triumph. Christ's enemies thought they had 
effectually banished Him from their midst ; that 
they had reduced His power and influence to 
nothing. He returned into their midst in a form 
which was beyond their reach, and with a power 
and influence against which they were helpless. 
Just as the death of Christ is a revelation of the 
nature of evil, so the resurrection of Christ is a 
revelation of the character of good. The good 
which one age rejects and crucifies, returns in the 
following age in a more glorified form and with 
a greater influence. The evil which one age has 
honoured and glorified, is dishonoured and rejected 
in the next. The resurrection of Christ is in 
perfect agreement with the rest of His life and 
work. There could be no other issue to such a 
life than a resurrection. If God had not raised 
Him from the dead. He would stand convicted of 
impotence. God's passiveness at the crucifixion 
can be understood in the light of His activity after 
the crucifixion, but not otherwise. God may 
submit to a temporary loss, but He cannot submit 
to be ruined. He may forgive sinners, but He 
cannot allow sin to triumph. The resurrection 
of Christ is the assertion of His authority and 
supremacy, which He had suffered to be passive 
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at the crucifixion. If Christ had not been raised, 
God would have abdicated in man's favour. The 
resurrection is an absolute necessity, and therefore 
it is an absolute certainty. A life of Christ with 
the resurrection omitted, is absolutely unintelligible. 
Instead of such a life being a gospel of hope, it 
would be a message of despair. If God had 
allowed such a life to terminate at the cross. He 
would have interred in the sepulchre of Jesus the 
last hope of the race. One of the strongest testi- 
monies to the historicity of the gospel narratives, is 
the utter impossibility of altering the various con- 
ceptions of the character and work of Christ which 
they reveal. That character is all of a piece, it is 
perfectly consistent. Leave out the unique birth, 
and the sinless life is unintelligible. Leave out 
the miracles, and the teaching is incomprehensible. 
Leave out the resurrection, and the death is an 
insoluble mystery. The suffering and death of 
Christ are the pledge of forgiveness and pardon ; 
the resurrection of Christ is the pledge of full and 
complete restoration. Mercy involves the suffer- 
ing and death of the ideal ; justice demands the 
resurrection and triumphant reign of the ideal. 
The suffering and death of Christ answer the cry 
of humanity for mercy ; the resurrection of Christ 
answers the cry of humanity for justice. Around 
the cross of Christ there gather from all climes 
and from all ages the oppressors and enemies of 
the race, there to be convicted and condemned for 
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their sin, and there perchance to realise in the light 
of that stupendous sacrifice the enormity of their 
guilt, and the awful doom they merit. Around 
the empty tomb of the risen Christ there gather 
from every land and from every age the injured 
and oppressed of the human race, there to be 
justified and redeemed, and there to realise that 
God has not been indifferent to their cry for 
justice, but has Himself suffered with them, and by 
suffering raised up a deliverer strong and mighty, 
who brings to nought the evil and wrong from 
which both He and they have suffered, and against 
which their protest has been made in the court of 
the Supreme. Thus in the life and death and 
resurrection of Christ is a way revealed whereby 
the race may be restored to the ideal of the Divine 
Mind, and at length become, as He intended they 
should become, true children of the Highest. 



CHAPTER VI 



CONVERSION TO TYPE 



In the two previous chapters we considered the 
appearance in the history of man of One who, from 
His unique character, must be regarded as the true 
type of humanity according to the divine ideal. 
We also considered the effect of that appearance 
in making provision for the restoration of the race 
into the ideal of the Divine Mind. We have now 
to consider the means for enabling the individual 
man to avail himself of the provision thus made 
for his restoration, and the methods by which the 
actual sinful man may be transformed into the 
divine ideal. In other words, the type has been 
revealed in the life and character of Jesus Christ. 
The work Christ accomplished has ensured the 
possibility of the actual man being saved from that 
destruction which his antagonism inevitably in- 
volved. His preservation, however, is useless, 
unless he can get back from the side track of 
development in opposition to the mind of God, on 
to the main line of an evolution in harmony with 
that mind. Salvation is a term with a twofold 
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meaning. It is first of all, preservation, an escape 
from destruction. It is secondly, the acquisition 
of sound vital force ^th its accompanying normal 
growth. It is the latter meaning of the term 
with which we are here concerned. 

In biology there is a peculiar process which is 
described as reversion to type. In such cases the 
variations which have produced the differences in 
species gradually disappear, and the offspring tend 
to revert to the original type of which their pro- 
genitors were variations. All the different varieties 
of pigeons, for instance, unless special attention is 
paid to breeding, tend to revert to the original 
blue rock dove from which they have been evolved. 
This chapter is called conversion to type, because 
it represents a process by which man, instead of 
reverting to the original type, is converted to the 
true and ideal type, as that is revealed in Jesus 
Christ. Reversion is purely a natural process, 
conversion is a distinctly spiritual process. In 
reversion to type, the variations which have been 
introduced and acquired are again lost, and the 
original type asserts itself. In conversion varia- 
tions are introduced, with the result that the ideal 
type, towards which they are approaches, gradually 
asserts itself, until at length the complete trans- 
formation of the actual into the ideal is accomplished. 

The appearance in the world of an ideal like 
that of Jesus Christ is not sufficient to ensure that 
the man who is conscious of its beauty, and is 
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anxious to become like it, will be able to do so. 
The ideal may be clearly perceived, the will may 
be reinvigorated, but something more is necessary 
before the sinner becomes transformed into the 
divine image. The power to appreciate and 
perceive an ideal is not the same as the power to 
realise the ideal. This is true of all art, and it is 
essentially true of what might well be called 
spiritual art. Many men can appreciate ideals in 
music and painting, but it is only the musician and 
painter who can realise the ideals they perceive. 
Art can be admired by the many, but it can only 
be produced by the few. The most persistent and 
painstaking effort to imitate the work of a great 
artist will never result in true art, nor make a 
man an artist. The most careful study of the 
prosody of a great poem, and the most slavish 
imitation, will never produce a great poem, or 
make a man a poet. In both these branches of 
art we recognise the impossibility in the common 
proverb — the poet is born and not made. He 
must have within him, that is, the spirit of art or 
of poetry, or he will never become a true artist or 
a true poet. If he has the true spirit of art within 
him, then his copies and his studies of the great 
masters will help him to develop, but not other- 
wise. If we ask what is meant by the spirit of 
art, we have asked a question which only the artist 
can answer, and his answer will only be intelligible 
to other artists. When all has been said that can 
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be said in the way of explanation, the thing remains 
a mystery still. We may talk of talents and 
genius, and by using familiar terms think we are 
familiar with the thing, but it remains a mystery 
still. Birth and growth are similar mysteries, in 
spite of all that biology can teach us. All forms 
of life seem capable of reproducing themselves, 
and the seed of the various species has a wonderful 
power of building up for itself a frame on the 
exact lines of its propagator. Birth can accom- 
plish what no manufacture can produce ; growth 
can do what no mere addition can accomplish. If 
we want the living thing, it can only come from 
the like living thing. We can grow good corn by 
means of good soil and fruitful showers, provided 
always we have the seed to sow in the first instance. 
We cannot, however, build up the plant by collect- 
ing the materials of which it is composed. Corn 
is grown, it is not and cannot be manufactured. 
Similarly the poet can be reared, provided he has 
first been born. If this is true of all physical and 
all mental life, it is no less true as regards moral 
and spiritual life. True spiritual life is not an 
imitation, it is not a manufacture. We may speak 
of imitating Christ, and of adding this and that 
grace to our character, but we must remember 
that the only true imitation is a likeness that 
springs from a new birth from above, and that the 
only true addition to character is the increase that 
comes with real growth. The realisation of the 
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ideal man is not a mere copying by the actual 
man of the character of Jesus Christ, it is the 
birth and growth of a new man within* Spiritual 
life in this respect follows the law of all life, and 
starts with a birth. If the actual man, who has 
developed along the line of his own ideal, is to be 
transformed into the ideal man of the divine con* 
ception, he must be born from above* The ideal 
man, Jesus Christ, must impart to him a new 
principle of life, which possesses within it the 
power of developing along the line of the type, 
and building up a character identical with that of 
its originator. The great law of biogenesis in the 
physical, has an answering law in the spiritual life. 
If men are to grow into the image of Christ, they 
must first be born of the Spirit of Christ. 

Religion has two distinct aspects, which may be 
represented by the two terms, science and art. 
The two aspects, though quite distinct, are difficult 
to define. Religion as a science is pure intellectual 
knowledge ; religion as an art is spiritual life. 
Religion as an art implies knowledge as well, 
though it is not necessarily the scientific knowledge 
of the critic, but the practical knowledge of the 
artist. The two aspects are not necessarily opposed, 
in the sense of being inconsistent. Religion may 
be known as a science, and realised as an art, by 
the same person. The faculty of knowledge, 
however, is the ordinary faculty of all our know- 
ledge. For the realisation of religion as an art, a 
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spirit is necessary. This distinction is not peculiar 
to religion, it applies to all distinctions of science 
and art. Mere intellectual knowledge is never 
synonymous with artistic ability. The true artist 
possesses, in addition to a knowledge of art, the 
artistic spirit. The exact distinction may be 
difficult to define, but it is by no means 
difficult to recognise. In the sphere of religion 
there is the same distinction. The science of 
religious knowledge is not the same as the art 
of religious living. For the one the intellect is 
sufficient, for the other a spirit is necessary. It 
was this distinction that Christ emphasised in that 
remarkable conversation with the religious critic, 
Nicodemus. In the sphere of religion, Nicodemus 
represented the position of the art critic in the 
sphere of art. He was quite qualified to speak of 
religion from the standpoint of criticism, and 
therefore his opening words are the critic's ex- 
pression of opinion of Christ as a religious teacher. 
He acknowledged that there was a feature in the 
teaching and work of Christ which compelled 
recognition that the teacher had come from God. 
He connected the works and the teaching together, 
and was compelled to admit that the character of 
the works determined the place of the worker. 
Nicodemus was evidently quite at home on such a 
subject. As a religious critic he was able to justly 
estimate the work and teaching of this new but 
unknown worker. His knowledge, however, was 
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the knowledge of religion and religious questions, 
purely as a science, and it was in that light that he 
opened the discussion with Christ. Christ at once 
turns the conversation into a new channel, and 
draws attention to the fact that the supreme 
question of religion is concerned with it, not as a 
science dealing with intellectual knowledge, but as 
an art dealing with life. To the assertion of 
Nicodemus — "We know," — he opposes the counter 
assertion — " Ye must be born again." That which 
confronted Nicodemus was not a new teaching, 
but a new life. The mere scientific interest in 
new truth must give place to the passion of art 
for the realisation of the ideal life. This change 
of standpoint reduces the religious critic to the 
status of one utterly ignorant of the first principles 
of religion, considered as an art, and he asks in 
wonder — " How can these things be." Well might 
Christ ask him in reply, whether he could still 
claim to be a religious teacher, while he thus con- 
fessed himself to be ignorant of the first principles 
of the religion he professed to teach. Christ, 
however, does not leave him in ignorance.' A 
new birth is necessary, it is true, but it is equally 
true that it is obtainable. The process of spiritual 
birth, like that of natural birth, may be mysterious, 
but its evidence is just as real. The Divine Spirit, 
like the invisible breath from which it takes its 
name, bloweth where it listeth ; we only hear the 
sound thereof, perceive the evidence of its presence, 
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but know not whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth. Spiritual birth is also mysterious, for it 
is the work of the Divine Spirit, whose operations 
are beyond our powers of perception, but whose 
presence is seen in the new life which results from 
His influence. 

The characteristic of the new birth is the 
possession of a new spirit, whose life is manifested 
in an unceasing effort after harmony with the 
Divine Mind. The use of the term " spirit " is 
necessary to express the characteristic of the 
change that takes place in real conversion. The 
nature of the change cannot be expressed in any 
other way. It is quite true that the moral per- 
ception has been sharpened, and that the will has 
been reinforced in power, but the essential feature 
in conversion is an alteration in the man's self, 
which can only be expressed by saying that he has 
a new spirit. It is not that he perceives moral 
ideals more clearly, or that he has a stronger will 
to realise the ideals which he perceives, though 
both these features are present, but it is that his 
whole attitude towards God is altered from opposi- 
tion or indifference, into a passion for union, and 
an unceasing effort after likeness. The character- 
istics of life, namely, a power of growth and 
development after a particular type, are present 
and demand recognition. The environment may 
be precisely the same, but the man rejects what 
before he readily seized, and assimilates that which 
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before he was entirely indifferent to. Such a 
difference in nature in a plant would be entirely 
inexplicable. We should have to give it an 
entirely new name, and recognise that the plant 
had changed its nature. It would be an entirely 
new plant. The only illustration in plant life 
which at all resembles it is the process known as 
grafting, in which the new life of the plant follows, 
not the type of the seed from which it sprang, but 
the type of the slip which has been introduced. 
In such cases the nature of the plant has been 
completely changed, and the change must be re- 
ferred to the influence of the new slip which has 
been grafted into the old stock. Similarly the 
only explanation of the change which transforms 
the actual man into the ideal man is that which 
attributes it to the influence of God, in whose 
mind alone the ideal was conceived. 

There is another feature of the spiritual life 
which demands attention, if we would understand 
all that is involved in the restoration of man to 
the divine ideal. Birth is invariably followed by 
growth. Spiritual regeneration is followed by 
spiritual development. The characteristic feature 
in growth is the taking up of elements that are 
external and unlike, and by a process of assimila- 
tion building them into the frame, so that they 
become a part of the living organism. Growth 
is increase or addition, but it is increase from 
within, and not mere addition from without. 
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The two factors in all growth are the power of 
assimilation in the organism, and the presentation 
of elements capable of assimilation by the environ- 
ment. The two factors are equally essential. If 
there is no power of assimilation in the organism, 
the presence of elements in the environment fails , 
to secure growth. If there is a power of assimila- 
tion in the organism, but no elements of nutrition 
in the environment, there will be no growth. 
There is another feature in this connection which 
must also be noticed. Elements of nutrition have 
first to be made capable of assimilation. This is 
a work accomplished outside the organism. In 
plant life it is performed by the action of sun 
and rain and air, which transform the crude 
elements needed for the building up of the plant 
into forms which the plant can take up and 
assimilate. The work accomplished by the plant 
similarly transforms the elements needed by the 
animal into a form which the animal organism 
can assimilate. In spiritual growth there are 
similar processes performed respectively by the 
new man and the Divine Spirit. There is no ^ 
real growth in spiritual grace and beauty, save \ 
as the new man assimilates the elements he needs \ 
for his true development. There is equally no 
growth save as the elements in the environment 
are presented to the man, so that they can be 
built up into his nature and so become a part 
of him. In a very real sense there is no spiritual 
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growth unless the graces of the spiritual life 
become natural to the man. If they are mere 
additions from without, and not real increase 
from within, there is no growth in grace in any 

I true sense. They are mere accretions which cling 
to the man while he is in an environment favour- 
able to them, but which drop off as soon as his 

. environment becomes unfavourable. They have 
/ not been assimilated, they have simply been 
assumed. There is nothing more fatal to true 
growth than the assumption of graces in place 
of their assimilation. Again and again in the 
history of the church there have been periods 
when the attention of the church has been directed 
to certain graces of the spiritual life which have 
failed to receive the recognition they deserved. 
The religious atmosphere is saturated with them, 
and the result, as far as the general body of the 
church is concerned, is that the grace instead 
of being assimilated is simply assumed. It is 
deposited, as it were, in a very thin veneer of 
words and phrases, which come to be regarded 
as synonymous with the possession of the grace. 
There is no more beautiful feature of the spiritual 
life than what is called, and rightly called, the 
grace of holiness ; yet there is hardly any grace 
which is liable so much to be assumed instead 
of being assimilated. Holiness is not a synonym 
for sinlessness. The full growth in that grace no 
doubt implies sinlessness, but the possession of 
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the grace does not mean that the man in whom 
it is implanted is thereby a perfect man. It is 
a principle of life which is best expressed in the 
idea, consecration. It means that the soul in 
which it is engrafted is responsive to the influence 
and direction of the Holy Spirit. He has 
dedicated himself and all that he possesses to 
God, to do His will and realise in his life the 
divine ideal. The diflTerence between the assump- 
tion and the assimilation of a grace is well illus- 
trated in the case of this grace of holiness. When 
the grace is merely assumed, the influence and 
direction of the Holy Spirit are regarded as 
something external and separate from the man. 
The reason, and sometimes even the conscience, 
are more or less treated as merely natural agencies, 
with which the Holy Spirit has nothing to do. 
The man who is under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit must learn to distrust his natural facilities, 
and depend upon some mysterious communication 
of the Divine Will. In the decisions he is called 
upon to make, he must treat his own feelings, and 
the judgment of his own reason, with suspicion, 
even if he does not end in utterly repudiating 
them, and he must depend upon a communication 
in a mysterious manner, and in an indescribable 
way, of the will of God. It is not surprising that 
such treatment of the faculties which God has 
given us is sometimes very terribly avenged, and 
we have the woeful spectacle of a man professing 
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to have received the gift of the Holy Spirit falling 
into a mental condition which is little different 
from the absolute loss of reason, or into a moral 
condition which is utterly opposed to the plainest 
dictates of conscience. When the grace of holiness 
is assimilated, on the other hand, the influence and 
direction of the Holy Spirit are regarded as some- 
thing internal and inseparable from the man. The 
reason and conscience are the channels by which 
God communicates His will. They must be used 
to enable the man to understand what that will is. 
The Holy Spirit influences and directs the man, 
He does not compel and control the man. He 
works by means of the conscience and will and 
reason, and not apart from them. The response 
to the influence is not the response of a part of 
man, but of the whole man. The result is not 
the consecration of a part of the man's nature, 
and an execration of the rest, but a consecration 
of the whole. 

There is nothing which makes so great a 
diflTerence to the eflFect of a great painting as 
the light in which it is seen. The light does 
not alter the painting in the slightest degree ; it 
does not produce any alteration in the eye which 
sees ; yet the eflTect of the view of the picture 
in an insufl[icient, and in a full light, is entirely 
diflTerent. The greatest work of art is dependent 
upon the light in which it is seen, for the eflFect it 
produces. There is an exactly similar diflFerence 
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in the eiFect the life and teaching of Jesus Christ 
produce upon the minds and hearts of men with 
and without the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
The influence of the Holy Spirit is like the true 
light in which a great painting must be viewed 
before it can produce its true eiFect upon the 
beholder. There is no better illustration of this 
great fact than is to be found in the experience 
of Christ's first disciples. While Christ was with 
them they had constantly before them the picture 
of the ideal man, painted not in mere colours, but 
in living deeds and words. For three years they 
lived in the great artist's studio, and watched the 
matchless work of art grow under His hands. 
They heard all that He said, and they had the 
benefit of His own wondrous expositions of His 
teaching. Yet they failed utterly to understand 
Him, and they failed more completely to become 
like Him. No one was more conscious of this, 
and no one recognised it more, than Christ Him- 
self. Just before His departure, in speaking of 
His approaching separation from them. He told 
them that it was to their distinct advantage that 
He should leave them, because His going away 
from them meant the coming into them of His 
Spirit. The same spiritual energy and force which 
was manifested in, and had produced the life and 
character of Christ, was essential for the reproduc- 
tion of that likeness in the lives and characters of 
His disciples. As long as it was absorbed in the 
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one it could not be diffused in the many. Christ, 
therefore, told them that His absence, as regards 
the form and method to which they had been 
accustomed, was absolutely necessary for their 
development. He would have to leave them, 
but He would come again to them. They would 
lose the external manifestation, but they would 
gain that which was of far greater value, the 
internal illumination. The great picture which 
had been painted before their eyes was finished, 
and had to be removed, but they would see it 
again in its true light, and the vision would 
ravish their souls. They failed to understand 
what He meant at the time, but their subsequent 
experience abundantly justified His statement. As 
long as He had been with them in His physical 
form, they had made comparatively little progress 
in the attainment of the spiritual life. As soon 
as His bodily presence was withdrawn from them, 
and the power of His Spirit had come upon them, 
the weak, wayward, jealous, and ignorant ,disciples 
were transformed into the bold, consistent, loving, 
and spiritually learned apostles. The very men 
who, while He was in theif midst in bodily form, 
all forsook Him and fled at the first sign of 
persecution, became the stalwart defenders and 
martyrs of His cause. The unsympathetic and 
ignorant disciples who seemed utterly incapable 
of grasping His meaning, as they listened to the 
words which fell from those Divine lips, became 
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the authoritative interpreters, not only of His 
spoken words, but also of His mind and will. 
There is no more wonderful transformation ofy 
character to be found in all history than ther 
contrast between the disciples of the Gospels/! 
and the apostles of the Acts. The explanationji 
of this unique change is due to the fact that! 
while He was with them they had not His Spirit/ 
in them; when He had left them He sent His' 
Spirit into them. While He was with them. He 
was an ideal outside them, whom they could 
admire and love, but whom they could not 
imitate. When He had left them, His Spirit 
entered into them, and transformed them into 
His image. 

There is another feature in connection with the 
work of the Holy Spirit, to which Christ also 
referred in His final discourse to His disciples, 
which points to a special external operation, as 
distinct from the internal illumination of the 
mind. Christ promised the disciples that the 
Spirit should guide them into all truth. He 
would do this principally by taking of that which 
was essentially Christ's and announcing it to them. 
He would also bring to their remembrance all 
that Christ had told them. The ideal life, that 
is, which they had seen and been familiar with, 
would become transfigured with a divine glory ; 
the great masterpiece which they had seen in the 
studio, would be exhibited in its true light. The 
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principles of Christ's life which they had seen in 
action, would be revealed in their true meaning, 
and the revelation would throw a flood of light 
upon all that had been dark and perplexing. 
This is exactly what did happen, and gave the 
apostles their unique position as the expounders 
of Christianity. The most striking example of 
this influence is the case of the Apostle PauL 
No one of the disciples who had been familiar 
with Christ all through His life, has interpreted 
that life as Paul has done. He had not been a 
disciple, his knowledge of the details of Christ^s 
life was very meagre, as far as personal knowledge 
goes, yet there is a wealth of real knowledge of 
Christ, and of the aim and purpose of His life, 
which is hardly equalled in any, and surpassed 
in none of the writings of the other apostles who 
had been disciples of Christ. 

This work of the Holy Spirit is still going on. 
Christ's life is still being interpreted to the world 
as well as to the individual. It is a most remark- 
able fact that though the conditions of life at the 
present time are completely diflerent from those 
obtaining at the time of Christ, men are still able, 
under the teaching and influence of the Holy Spirit, 
to see in the principles of that life, guidance and 
help for the problems of to-day. There is a greater 
tendency in the world to-day than at any previous 
time, to enlist Christ in the service of social reform, 
and to point to His life as the embodiment of the 
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principles of righteousness which are advocated. 
The keenest criticism and the most searching 
examination of that life only reveal its unique 
adaptability to the needs of every age and of every 
clime. Every reform and every advance in 
righteousness are but a taking of that which is 
essentially Christ's and making it known to men. 
The great work of the Holy Spirit, which Christ 
described as that of convicting the world of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment, has been 
going on ever since, and is still going on. Sins 
which were once tolerated are now denounced, 
moral ideals which were once treated as impractic- 
able are now the common property of the civilised 
world, and judgments which were once regarded 
as the private opinion of a few faddists are now 
accepted as the deliberate judgments of humanity. 
This effect of the life and character of Jesus Christ 
is due to the light which has been thrown upon 
that life by the varied working of the Holy Spirit. 
In the individual life of Christ's followers the same 
evidence of its working is seen. The example of 
Christ is not treated as a copy to be literally repro- 
duced in all its details, but as the life from which 
to draw the true inspiration for living. It is the 
great painting of the One Master, in what has been 
here called spiritual art. The Christian studies it 
as the artist studies the great works of the masters, 
not that he may produce a copy, which is impos- 
sible, but that he may know what the true art of 
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living really is. For the true appreciation of that 
masterpiece of spiritual art we depend upon the 
light which the Holy Spirit throws upon the 
canvas. Without that light, the work is cold 
and dead, beautiful even in death, but producing 
no passion for the spiritual art, no enthusiasm for 
the expression of the emotions it embodies. Seen 
in the light of the Spirit, however, the soul is 
entranced, the imagination is fired, and the artist 
goes forth to spend his all, in the attempt to 
express his soul in works which, however poor, 
shall yet be true to the principles of that matchless 
work. Christ is inimitable, it is true, and any 
attempt at imitation is a hopeless task ; but there 
is that in His life and character, as seen in the light 
of the Holy Spirit, which compels us to live in 
harmony with His ideal, and to work true to the 
principles of His masterpiece. 

The word " spirit " has been used in various con- 
nections in the course of this chapter, and we have 
spoken of the artistic, and the scientific, and the 
poetic spirit. We cannot, in fact, dispense with the 
word in describing these characteristics, however 
much we may try. The use of the same word, 
however, in such very different connections 
suggests a similarity in spite of all difference, a 
unity amidst the wealth of variety. There must 
be, it would seem, a common element which 
suggests the same term. In the case of some of 
the applications of the term it would seem at first 
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sight that there can be no resemblance. What, 
for instance, can there be in common between, say, 
the scientific spirit and the artistic spirit ? A little 
consideration, however, will show that both have 
the same relation to truth — the one in the direction 
of knowledge, and the other in the direction of 
realisation. The test of both science and art is the 
same, namely, their relation to the true. Science 
is the perception, and art is the production, of the 
true. Truth is the beautiful in the region of per- 
ception, and the beautiful is the true in the region 
of production. The scientist is as enamoured of 
truth as the artist is of the beautiful. There is, 
however, another term which expresses the common 
factor in each far more accurately, and that is 
harmony. Science is harmonious knowledge, and 
art is harmonious realisation. All true science is 
in harmony with itself, because it is in harmony 
with the Supreme Mind, whose operations form 
the subject of our knowledge. It is a reproduction 
in the thought of man of the thought of God. 
True art is similarly harmonious. It is a repro- 
duction first in the human mind, and subsequently 
outside, of the ideals of the Supreme Mind, which 
it seeks to realise. All scientists, of course, have 
not the scientific spirit, even though they may 
follow scientific methods. All painters have not 
necessarily the artistic spirit, though they copy 
artistic models. The true scientist and the true 
artist, however, are in a very real sense born — of 
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the Spirit. The ordinary process of generation 
does not account for them. Genius is not gener- 
ated ; talent is not inherited. These characteristics 
are neither received nor transmitted. Poets are 
born and not made, it is true ; but they are born, 
not of the flesh, but of the Spirit. In that region 
of religion which we have specially designated 
spiritual art, the same law is true. Piety is not 
transmitted, and reverence is not a product of 
heredity. The religious man, no less than the 
poet, is born and not made ; but he is born of the 
Spirit, and not of the flesh. The religious spirit 
possesses the same common factor as the scientific 
and artistic spirit. It, too, consists in harmony 
with the Divine Mind. Religion as a science is 
a knowledge of God which is in harmony with the 
Divine Mind. Religion as an art is the realisation 
of the ideals of human life possessed by the Supreme 
Mind. 

What then do we mean by the Spirit in all 
these very diflerent connections ? Is it merely a 
synonym for mystery, an expression equivalent 
to the algebraical symbol x i Is there a variety of 
spirits as there is a variety of operations, or can 
we say, with the Apostle Paul, there are varieties 
of operations, but the same Spirit. In his letter 
to the G>rinthians, speaking of the manifestations 
of the Spirit with which his readers were familiar, 
he says : There are varieties of gifts, but the same 
Spirit gives them all ; and they are given to serve 
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various purposes, but all of them to serve the 
same Lord ; and though the effects of each gift 
are various, yet they are all produced by the 
same God. The gift, he adds, whereby the Spirit 
becomes manifest is given to each for the profit 
of all. He then enumerates the various gifts of 
the Spirit, amongst which it is not difl[icult to 
recognise some which, though producing different 
effects then from those we are accustomed to 
associate with their possession to-day, are yet 
identical with the gifts of the scientific, poetic, 
and artistic spirit before alluded to. He concludes 
as follows : But all these gifts are wrought by the 
working of that one and the same Spirit, who 
distributes to each according to His will. It is 
not, of course, asserted that the operations of the 
Spirit, to which Paul is here alluding, are identical 
with the operations of what in these days we call 
the scientific, poetic, or artistic spirit. The opera- 
tions of the gifts, no less than the gifts them- 
selves, are different, but the source is that one 
and the same Spirit. Nothing that is true in 
scientific knowledge can come from any other 
source than the Spirit of truth. Nothing that is 
beautiful in art can be other than an inspiration of 
that same Spirit. Even as far back as the days of 
Moses skill in art work of all kinds was distinctly 
recognised as the result of the inspiration of God. 
In the account of the construction of the tabernacle 
in the book of Exodus (chap. xxxi. verses 1-5, and 
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chap. XXXV. verses 30-35), Bezaleel is spoken of 
as one filled with the Spirit of God, in wisdom, in 
understanding, and in knowledge, and in all 
manner of workmanship. Similarly, in the ap- 
pointment of the seventy elders to assist Moses in 
the political administration of the nation, God is 
spoken of as promising to put the same spirit that 
was on Moses upon them, so that they might be 
equally qualified. There is consequently nothing 
incongruous in attributing all gifts which men 
possess to the one and the same Spirit of God. 
Every good gift and every perfect boon cometh 
down from the Father of lights. There is a 
reverence for truth in the scientific spirit, there is 
a passion for the highest and the best in the 
artistic spirit, which are distinctly religious in their 
character, and deserve to be recognised as such. 
It is no service to true religion to attempt to 
limit the operations of that Spirit which bloweth 
where it listeth, whose presence can be perceived, 
but whose bounds cannot be determined. They 
are the truest servants who recognise the Master 
in whatever form He may appear. The interests 
of religion are best served by claiming that all 
that is true and all that is beautiful are the 
working of one and the same Spirit. Religion 
and science may not speak the same language, 
they may not see eye to eye, there may be in 
the present state of their respective knowledge 
differences which it is useless to deny, and hopeless 
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at present to reconcile, but there ought to be no 
conflict between them, for they are brethren born 
of the same Spirit. Conflict only arises when, either 
on one side or the other, there is a denial of their 
common origin and a repudiation of their mutual 
relationship. 

In all the operations of the Spirit, however 
diverse they may be, there is a feature which we 
cannot fail to recognise as divine. We speak, and 
we speak rightly, of the revelations of science, the 
inspiration of a great poem, the divine creations of 
art. The terms are religious terms, and they are 
rightly applied both to science and art. The 
revelations of science, when rightly considered, 
bring us into the presence of the Great Worker, 
and enable us to see the majesty and glory of His 
handiwork. In the sublime thoughts and choice 
expression of a great poem, we hear the echo of 
the Divints voice, and feel the thrill of the Divine 
presence. When contemplating a great work of 
art, we see the hand of the Master, and our souls 
are entranced with the beauty of the King. The 
great truth which all these operations of one and 
the same Spirit reveal to us, is that man is not 
alone, and that God is not afar off. The works 
are not mere human productions, they are divine. 
Man has been a worker, but it is as a co-worker 
with God. True Theism does not banish God 
from the universe, nor does it exclude His 
influence in human life and work. It sees His 
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handiwork in the glory of every sunset, and it 
recognises His influence in every painting which 
faithfully reproduces it. The doctrine of the 
Spirit is the recognition of the great fact of God's 
relation to the universe and to man. It is the 
true corrective of the pantheistic error, because it 
emphasises the truth of which Pantheism is a per- 
version. It refuses to identify God with the 
universe, but it recognises the working of His 
Spirit in all that is true, and all that is beautiful 
in the physical, and mental, and moral realms. 

In the religious life there is one feature which 
is characteristic of the working of the Spirit, 
which we shall do well to notice. True con- 
version is a re-birth, by the operation of the Divine 
Spirit on the human spirit, but it is a re-birth of 
a particular type of man. In the account in the 
book of Genesis, man is described as having been 
created in the Divine image ; but after the fall 
Adam is spoken of as begetting a son in his own 
image. There is a great truth described in these 
terms which is in perfect agreement with universal 
experience. Man does bear traces of his divine 
origin, but accompanying them are the evidences 
of another origin. The beauty of the face is 
marred by the harsh lines of self-will, and the 
form is disfigured by the deformity of evil passion 
and sin. Adam doubtless bore the image of the 
heavenly type in which he was created, but the 
sons of Adam bear the image of the earthly type 
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from which they have descended. Now in spiritual 
re-birth the actual man is re-born in the image of 
the ideal man, even Jesus Christ Conversion is 
the introduction of a variation which tends to 
issue in the development of the perfect man, the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 
It is a work which we cannot help admitting to be 
of God, it is carried out by the Spirit of God 
acting on the human spirit, and it culminates in 
the production of a man in the image of Jesus 
Christ. The work is one, but it is of a threefold 
character. It is a reconciliation with the Father, 
it is the reception of the Spirit, it is a growth into 
the image of the Son. The unity of the work 
points to a similar unity in the workers. The 
threefold character of the work points to a unity 
in the Divine nature, such as is expressed in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. That doctrine is a 
theory adopted to account for facts. We are not 
here concerned with the theory, but with the facts. 
The phenomena of the spiritual life, as seen in 
regeneration and growth, bear witness to the 
operation of God upon the soul of man. That 
operation consists in imparting to the actual and 
sinful man a new nature which, in its evolution, 
tends to produce a character in conformity with 
the type, as revealed in Jesus Christ. True 
spiritual regeneration cannot be explained on any 
natural hypothesis, it must be referred to the 
influence of God upon the human soul. It is 
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easy, especially in non-<:hristian lands, to confound 
conversion as a mere change of religion, with 
conversion as a real change of nature. The two 
are entirely distinct. A change of religion may 
and often does take place without any real change 
of nature. Such conversions are quite capable of 
a purely natural explanation. They are simply 
intellectual or social movements. The convert 
sees in the new religion either a better system of 
faith or a better social position. It is absurd to 
denounce such conversions as though they were 
to be reprobated. Every man is bound to try to 
improve either his intellectual belief or his social 
position. The improvement may seem very 
slight, and to outsiders it may not appear to be 
worth the trouble it involves, but that is for the 
convert and not for the outsider to judge. While 
this is admitted, it is imperative to recognise that 
such conversions are not in any sense equivalent 
to regeneration. They may be, and often are, 
steps in that direction, but they should never be 
reckoned as substitutes. Regeneration is a change 
of nature, and is followed by an altered life. 
When conversion in this latter sense takes place, 
there is no mistaking its real character as a 
work of God. The man has come under a new 
influence, his nature has been entirely changed. 
The old character cannot possibly be recognised in 
the new. It is not a mere variation of the old, it 
is an evolution of a new species. There is nothing 
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quite like it in natural processes, though the 
process of grafting, where the nature of the tree is 
changed, may serve as an illustration. The change 
in the tree is only explicable on the hypothesis 
that it is due to the introduction of a new life 
from without. Left to itself the tree would never 
have developed in the way it has. Its develop- 
ment is not in accordance with its own nature, but 
in conformity with the slip which has been intro- 
duced. Man has interposed, that is, in plant life, 
and has produced an effect in the tree which, but 
for his interposition, would never have taken place. 
In the same way the change of nature which is 
characteristic of true spiritual conversion cannot 
be referred to the man himself, it can only be 
explained on the hypothesis that God has inter- 
posed in human life, as man interposes in plant 
life, and grafted into the original stock a slip 
which has come from the ideal type into which 
man is to grow. 

There is one more feature of this work of 
restoration to which we must direct our attention. 
The growth of the spiritual man is a growth into 
the image of Christ. Just as in the case of graft- 
ing there must be a type from which the cutting 
is taken which is introduced into the wild tree, so 
there had to be a realised ideal man into whose 
image the actual and sinful man may grow. 
Amidst all the diversities of the spiritual life in 
men, due to differences of dime and nation and 
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family and individual, there is one characteristic 
which is common to all alike, and that is ex- 
pressed in one word, Christlikeness. The out- 
ward form of the life may be entirely different, 
but the inward spirit is one and the same : it is 
the spirit of Jesus Christ. The one and sole test 
of whether a man is a Christian or not is his 
likeness to Jesus Christ. The varied faiths and 
beliefs of Christendom are to be judged by their 
ability to aid men in the growth into likeness to 
Jesus Christ. Creeds may vary and organisations 
may be diverse, for they are but the food upon 
which souls are nourished. One kind of food is 
suitable for some and another kind for others, but 
as long as the food builds up the constitution into 
likeness to Christ it is of little consequence what 
the individual taste may select. It is worthy of 
note that the true saints of Christendom are to be 
found in all the creeds. 

Now this characteristic of the spiritual life, 
which we call Christlikeness, cannot be omitted 
in considering the work of man's restoration. If 
we feel compelled in the presence of a real spiritual 
conversion to acknowledge that the work is of 
God, we must not forget to notice the place of 
Christ in reference to it. If God has grafted a 
new nature on the old stock. He has evidently 
taken the cutting from Jesus Christ. The new 
life which has come from God has come through 
Christ If spiritual conversion is the process by 
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which God restores man to the ideal man of His 
own conception, then His use of the man, Christ 
Jesus, in that work is significant. If God's great 
work is to make men children of God, and the type 
into which they are converted and grow is Jesus 
Christ, then Christ must be the unique Son of 
God. But, on the other hand, if, as we saw in the 
previous chapter, mere human generation cannot 
account for that unique type, then the unique Son 
of God must be begotten of God, and therefore 
the only phrase which human language supplies to 
express that relationship is the Biblical expression, 
the only begotten Son of the Father. The phrase 
is no doubt open to misunderstanding, and it is 
easy to raise objections to it, based upon merely 
human relationship, but the inadequacy of human 
language to accurately express the relationship of 
the Divine nature must not be allowed to justify 
us in calling that human which is essentially 
divine. We must remember the distinction 
between fact and theory. Theories may be very 
imperfectly expressed, it may be difficult or well- 
nigh impossible to express a theory in language 
which is entirely free from objection, but that is 
no reason for altering the facts. It would, for 
instance, be perfectly easy to throw ridicule on the 
theory known as gravitation. The terms lend 
themselves very easily to such ridicule, especially 
amongst people unacquainted with physics. Even 
the physicists themselves would never think of 
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claiming that what is called the law of gravitation 
is anything more than a theory which is open to 
modification and re-statement. But though this is 
true, no one would think of calling in question 
the facts upon which the theory is based. The 
doctrine of the Trinity is a theory, and a theory, 
be it remembered, to account for facts. It is not 
a dogma by which facts are interpreted. The 
divinity of Christ is a fact, it must be recognised 
as such, apart from all theories about the Divine 
nature. It has been recognised as a fact in spite 
of the apparent contradiction it offers to the unity 
of God. Christ's life and character demand an 
explanation, and the only explanation which satisfies 
the conditions is that He was not human but 
divine, not a mere man, but God in human form. 
We do not believe in the divinity of Christ 
because we believe in the Trinity, we have adopted 
the theory of the Trinity to account for the fact 
of the divinity of Christ. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE THEORY OF THE TRINITY 

The doctrine of the Trinity is, as was mentioned 
in the last chapter, a theory which has been 
adopted to explain the facts of the nature of 
the Divine Being as those facts are revealed 
to us in the ideas of God as Father, Son, and 
Spirit. The facts necessitated the theory, the 
theory did not produce the facts. Men did not 
first conceive a theory of the Divine Being as a 
Trinity, and deduce from that theory the fact 
of the divinity of Christ and the fact of the 
Holy Spirit. On the contrary, they were con- 
fronted with the fact of the unique life of Jesus 
Christ, and the fact of the operation of the 
Holy Spirit in human life. These facts called 
for explanation, and the explanation which alone 
accounted for them involved an idea of God as 
incarnate in Jesus Christ, and as immanent in 
human life in the work of the Spirit. The 
theory of the Trinity was adopted to preserve the 
monotheistic character of Christianity. Unless 

the facts were denied, there were only two theories 
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possible, namely, the doctrine of a triune God, or 
the doctrine of three Gods. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is Monotheism, the doctrine of Tritheism 
is Polytheism. It is well to remember that the 
only alternative to a doctrine of the Trinity which 
does not involve us in Polytheism or Pantheism, 
is a denial of the facts of the incarnation of God, 
and the immanence of God in human life. To 
characterise the life of Christ as divine, but to 
deny the incarnation, is merely to adopt a 
subterfuge, and evade the problem of Christ's 
life, by using equivocal language. Even then 
the difficulty of God, as Father, transcending 
the universe, and as Spirit, immanent in human 
life, remains. What is called the Triality in 
the Divine nature has simply given place to a 
Duality, which is far more difficult of explanation. 
No theological doctrine has been more unjustly 
treated than the doctrine of the Trinity, and this 
is largely due to the wrong method of approaching 
the subject. It is not too much to say that the 
Trinity is very generally regarded as a sort of 
metaphysical puzzle, upon which the great theo- 
logians have expended their ingenuity in a kind 
of metaphysical gymnastics. To the ordinary 
Christian, the doctrine is a mystery which finds 
a place in his creed, but which he never troubles 
himself to attempt to understand. No doubt it is 
a mystery, as every question affiscting the Divine 
nature must necessarily be, but there is no reason 
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why it should be regarded as an invention of 
theology, and an invention specially designed to 
puzzle simple folk. The doctrine of the Trinity 
is not an invention of theology, it is an earnest 
and honest attempt to reconcile the facts of 
Christian experience with the central belief of 
Theism in one God. The Christian theologian 
is confronted with facts which he cannot deny, 
facts which are as convincing to his reason as 
the facts upon which the unity of God is founded. 
He is as much an opponent of Polytheism as the 
strictest Monotheist. He sees the apparent conflict 
with Monotheism which his admission of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ implies, but he cannot 
adopt the easy method of trying to make his facts 
square with his theory. He parted company, as 
we saw in the first chapter, with the Pantheist, 
because he would not deny the facts of human sin 
and error. He parts company with the Unitarian, 
because he will not deny the fact of a sinless and 
perfect life, unique in the world's history, which 
he finds in the life of Jesus Christ. He prefers 
to alter his theory of the unseen, rather than 
tamper with the facts he sees. He is prepared 
to reconsider the question of the constitution of 
the Divine nature, to see whether the unity of 
that nature does not imply a oneness which 
admits of diflference, rather than an aloneness 
which excludes variety. In adopting this course 
he is following the strictly scientific method of 
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altering his theory to suit his facts. Special 
attention is called to this point, because the true 
method of approaching the doctrine of the Trinity 
is from the divinity of Jesus Christ. This is 
not only the scientific method, but it is also 
the historical method. The apostles were strict 
Monotheists in the first instance, like their co- 
religionists the Jews. They became Trinitarians, 
because the facts of Christ's life compelled them. 
The doctrine of the Trinity was subsequently 
formulated as a theory, because the divinity of 
Christ was recognised as a fact. But long before 
any formulated doctrine of the Trinity existed as 
a theory, there was no hesitation as to the fact of 
Christ's divinity. The divinity of Jesus Christ 
does not depend upon any doctrine of the Trinity 
for its recognition. That question must be settled 
upon its own merits. It is either a human or a 
divine character which confronts us in the life 
and death of Jesus Christ. It is either an evolu- 
tion or an incarnation. If we are persuaded that 
evolution could not have produced such a character, 
we have nothing to fall back upon but an incarna- 
tion. To speak of Christ as being divine, in the 
sense of being more filled with the Spirit of God 
than any other man, does not help us, it merely 
evades the difficulty. What is meant by the 
Spirit of God, and what is the relation between 
the Spirit of God, and God? In the doctrine 
of the Trinity we know what is meant by the 
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Spirit, but outside that doctrine the term has no 
definite meaning. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, however, 
that the doctrine of the Trinity rests solely on the 
facts of the Divine nature revealed to us in our 
knowledge of God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
It is not merely, that is, a synthesis of the Three, 
it is also an analysis of the One. The doctrine of 
the Trinity is peculiarly a Christian doctrine, but 
the idea of a Trinity is by no means confined to 
the Christian religion. We meet with the idea in 
the philosophy of both East and West, and in the 
religion of the Hindus. The Christian theologian 
may be said to have reached it by the synthetical, 
while the philosopher reached it by the analytical 
method. This fact of itself suggests that the 
doctrine is by no means a mere theological ex- 
pedient, but that, on the contrary, it is a true 
conception of a reality. 

It may be well at the outset of our inquiry to 
remove some very common misconceptions as to 
the real character of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Nothing is more conunon than to hear people 
speak of the doctrine as though it were the 
veriest absurdity, which even a child could refute. 
Surely a little reflection would convince such 
people that a doctrine which has been firmly 
held by some of the greatest human intellects 
the world has ever seen cannot be the simple 
absurdity they suppose. No one, for instance. 
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has ever held that the doctrine of the Trinity 
means that three individuals are one individual, 
or that the conception of three persons in one 
Godhead bore any resemblance to the absurdity 
that three things are exactly the same as one 
thing. In common conversation language is very 
loosely applied, and it is therefore very easy to 
fall into misconception through attributing a 
meaning to a term which is foreign to the true 
meaning. The word " person " in common con- 
versation is used as the equivalent of " individual," 
and consequently it is very easy to suppose that the 
word has the same meaning in theology. Such 
mistakes, however, are not confined to the region 
of theology, but are equally prevalent in regard to 
science or philosophy. If we wish to understand 
either science or philosophy, we must be careful 
to make ourselves acquainted with scientific and 
philosophical terminology. The ordinary man 
will make as many, or even more blunders over 
scientific theories, if he is ignorant of scientific 
terminology, as he does over theological doctrines 
through ignorance of theological terms. The 
word " person," for instance, as used with respect 
to the Trinity, has a whole history attached to 
it, and cannot be rightly understood apart from 
that history. New ideas require, new terms which 
have to be taken from ordinary language, and must 
always be so taken when no scientific language 
exists from which they can be borrowed. The 
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word "person" was so taken, not because it 
represented the idea accurately, but because it 
was the best term available. The idea was, a 
mode of the Divine nature — a mode of being — 
for what, in contradistinction, was called the Divine 
essence. The Divine essence, that is, was con- 
ceived of as existing in three forms, and the form 
of existence was called a person. The term is 
no doubt misleading, but so is any other term. 
We can only guard against the misconception 
by trying to understand the idea for which it 
stands. Arguments against the word are no 
arguments against the idea. The theologian 
realises the objections to the use of the term, 
but he can find no other, and therefore, in spite 
of its manifest inadequacy, he still retains it. It 
does not altogether fit the idea, but other terms 
fit it even less. He asks, however, that in 
criticising the theory you should use the term 
in the sense he has defined it. 

The doctrine of the Trinity must be distinguished 
from two errors to which it is opposed. It asserts 
that the Supreme Being, God, must be conceived 
of as a unity of three forms of being, designated 
respectively, Father, Son, and Spirit. It denies 
that these three forms are parts of one whole, 
for that would imply a divisibility which is 
inconsistent with the idea of God. It asserts 
that the Supreme exists in three forms of being, 
and maintains that the Supreme is not conceiv- 
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able, save as a Trinity of being. It affirms that 
the personality of God on analysis resolves itself 
into a Trinity, and therefore it speaks of three 
persons in one Godhead. It differs from what 
is called Tritheism on the one hand, by denying 
that the three forms are independent and unrelated, 
three species, as it were, of one genus. It says, 
on the contrary, that the one God exists in three 
forms. On the other hand, it differs from what 
is called Sabellianism, by denying that the three 
forms are merely temporary manifestations of the 
one God. It was to guard against this mistake 
that the word " person " was adopted to emphasise 
the conception that the forms are eternal modes 
of being, and not mere temporary manifestations. 
It denies that there are three Gods, .and asserts 
that God is three persons. It equally denies that 
the three persons are mere manifestations of the 
one God, but asserts that the three persons are 
external modes of the Divine existence. The 
doctrine of the Trinity, that is, claims to be a 
middle between these two extremes. It has 
always been held, by those who have accepted 
the theory, to be such a via media^ and they have 
repudiated both the extremes as being inconsistent 
with the nature of the Supreme. 

The theistic idea of God involves three main 
conceptions. God is a self-existing Being, He is a 
personal Being, and He is a moral Being. These 
three conceptions on analysis involve the concep- 
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tion, not of a singleness, but of a Trinity. In the 
idea of a self-existing Being, that is, there is a 
unity of Three, and not the mere isolation and 
aloneness of One. In the idea of perfect person- 
ality there is similarly a trinity in the Ego, and 
not a mere singleness. In the idea of a Supreme 
Moral Being there is equally a trinity and not a 
mere singleness. This is the contention of those 
who hold the theory of the Trinity, and we will 
endeavour to follow them in their statement of the 
case. 

When we speak of God as self-existing, what 
exactly do we mean ? All other being and all 
other beings are dependent for existence on 
another or on others, and in the last resort, upon 
God. He is the Source from which they derive 
their existence, the cause of which they are the 
effects. But God also exists, and the question 
arises, upon what or upon whom does He depend 
for His existence ? When we say He is self- 
existent, we assert that God as an existence, as an 
effect that is, is dependent upon Himself as the 
Cause. The cause of His existence is in Himself. 
If we substitute the noun for the pronoun, we have 
to say that God as effect, is dependent upon God 
as cause. We have here, therefore, not a single, 
but a double God. We have God as the cause 
of His own being, and God as the effect of His 
own activity. If God is conceived of as a living 
being, then His life cannot be referred to any one 
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or anything external, but must be within Himself. 
The origin of that life which God possesses there- 
fore must lie within Himself. The God who 
lives must be originated by the . God who is Life. 
In other words, if the expression means anything 
at all, it points, not to a simplicity, but to a 
compleidty in the Divine nature. It suggests at 
once a duality, and consequently if the unity of 
the Divine nature is to be maintained, we have to 
seek a third, who will unite the second to the first. 
If God has caused Himself to exist, as an effect. 
He has produced an effect, which in its turn is 
efficient to produce another, and that another, and 
so on ad infinitum. If the unity of the Divine 
nature is to be preserved, the effect produced by 
the cause must return back to the cause, and 
thereby become the cause, and the cause its effect. 
We cannot rest, that is, in a duality consisting of 
God as Cause, and God as Effect, for in that case 
the effect is not equal to the cause. The effect 
must in its turn produce an effect which is equal 
to the original cause, and this can only be con- 
ceived of as a return, if the unity of the Divine 
nature is to be preserved. Such a unity gives us a 
conception of God which is adequate to explain 
the effect which He has produced in the universe. 
God as a mere unit, on the other hand, would 
explain nothing. If, for instance, God is regarded 
as the Author of the imiverse, the production of 
the universe must be regarded as the effect of His 
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activity. But what was He before He produced 
the universe? If He was inactive, then He was 
imperfect, and attained perfection subsequently. 
If He was active before He produced the universe, 
what was the effect He produced? If from all 
eternity God were a unit, He would remain to all 
eternity a unit, and there would be no manifold to 
explain. If the manifold is to be expldned by the 
One, that One cannot be a unit, but must be a 
unity of more than one. In the same way, if God 
is the Cause of all life, He must have been the 
Cause of His own life. The cause of life in time, 
demands a cause of life in eternity. In other 
words, the relations of God to what is external to 
the Divine nature presuppose relations within the 
Divine nature. If God is a unit, there is no 
manifold. If God has no internal relations within 
Himself, there can be no external relations outside 
the Divine nature. Pantheism recognises this fact, 
and therefore its God is a unity of the manifold, 
and the Divine nature is made co-extensive with 
all that is, and all that can be, with the result that 
there are only internal relations to explain. The 
unity, however, which it thus secures is, as we 
saw, a fictitious unity, obtained only by the denial 
of real distinctions, and the relations are such as 
are destructive of the moral character of God. 
Theism can only recognise this fact, by its doc- 
trine of a unity in the Godhead of three persons, 
and of relations between them which establish the 
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moral character of God. This is the service 
the doctrine of the Trinity renders to Theism. 
It is worthy of note that rejection of the 
doctrine of the Trinity constantly leads either to 
Deism on the one hand, or to Pantheism on the 
other. 

The mere use of the term " God " as a synonym 
for the One from which to explain the many is 
useless unless it conveys a richer meaning than the 
numeral. If God is nothing more than a unit, 
why call Him by a name which suggests more ? 
The question of supreme importance for every 
theory which professes to explain the many by the 
one is as to the nature of the one. It is not too 
much to say that there is not a single system in 
which the one from which the many is derived is 
not more than a mere unit. The matter of the 
materialist is not a unit, though the use of the 
term would suggest that it was. When we ask, 
however, what this apparent unit is, we find that 
his ultimates, or what he calls elementary substances, 
are about sixty-four in number, yet he still speaks 
of matter as though it were a unit. Even if it be 
granted that the oneness of all matter is a good 
working hypothesis, we should then not have 
arrived at a unit, for it has to be endowed with 
force at least, if not also with mind. Its one, 
therefore, is not a unit, a single, but a duality or a 
triad. The God of Pantheism is in no sense a 
unit, it is a supposed unity of the all. In reality 
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it does not explain the many from the one, it 
asserts the one and denies the many. Its one is a 
mere aggregate of the many, as a dozen is the 
aggregate of twelve. The doctrine of God as a 
Trinity is the only theory which gives to the term 
" God " a sufficient meaning for the One from 
which the many can be explained. Any theory 
of the nature of God which resolves Him into a 
unit makes Him inadequate as the Cause of the 
manifold which the imiverse reveals. The One 
who is the Cause of the many must be a unity, 
and not a unit. If He is a unity, then in His 
Divine nature there must be units, whose mutual 
and reciprocal relations and activities constitute 
that unity. The idea, therefore, of a Supreme 
Being, who is the Primal Source of all that is, 
necessarily involves the conception of a unity, and 
not of a mere unit. The doctrine of the Trinity 
asserts that in the One Supreme Being there are 
three modes of existence of the Divine essence. It 
claims that the idea of a Perfect Being necessarily 
contains the conception of a unity, and not of a 
simplicity. 

But God is not merely a Self-existing Being, 
He is also a Personal Being. The personality of 
God is a question upon which a good deal of 
misunderstanding is prevalent. Personality is sup- 
posed to be inconsistent with the idea of God 
as the Absolute. Strauss has expressed this view 
with remarkable clearness. He says : " To speak 
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of a personal God appears a combination of ideas 
of which the one excludes the other. Personality 
is a self-collected selfhood as against another from 
which it separates itself. Absoluteness, on the 
other hand, is the comprehensive^ unlimited^ which 
excludes from itself nothing save that very exclusive- 
ness which lies in the idea of personality. An 
absolute personality, therefore, is a non-^nSy which 
is really unthinkable/' Of course, if these defini- 
tions are accepted, it necessarily follows that the 
two ideas are so utterly opposed and contradictory 
as to be mutually exclusive. If God is personal. 
He cannot be absolute, or if He is absolute. He 
cannot be personal. Let us examine the defini- 
tions, therefore, to see if they are correct. The 
definition of personality is fairly correct, as far as 
human personality is concerned. It represents, 
that is, the method by which man attains person- 
ality or self-consciousness. But the opposition of 
another, a not-self, is entirely due to the fact that 
man is finite and not infinite. He is not self- 
existent, he does not possess within himself, that 
is, the conditions of existence. He is dependent 
upon another for his existence as a being, he is 
limited by other beings. But in this respect aU 
man's knowledge is precisely the same, it is 
relative, and not absolute. If there can be no 
absolute personality in God, because that would 
imply, as all man's personality implies, relativity ; 
then there can equally be no knowledge of any- 
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thing in God, for that would imply, as all our 
knowledge implies, a similar relativity. The 
objection, as regards personality, not only makes 
the possession of all knowledge on God's part 
inconsistent with His absoluteness, but His 
absoluteness equally excludes every other attribute. 
Personality is self-consciousness, however attained, 
whether by the opposition of a not-self, as in man, 
or by the opposition of another self, as in God. 
In man personality is relative, in God it is absolute. 
In man, that is, it is imperfect, in that it needs an 
external object to cause it to appear. But that is 
its imperfection, and hence self-consciousness is 
only partial. As long as a man merely dis- 
tinguishes the self from the not-self, he is only 
just conscious. His personality develops, only as 
he advances to a true knowledge of self. Self- 
consciousness, that is, in its elementary or initial 
stage in man, starts with a mere consciousness of a 
difference between itself and that which is not 
itself. The knowledge of self, however, in this 
initial stage is infinitesimal ; it is more a knowledge 
of the not-self, and an ignorance of self, than a 
real knowledge of self. The essence of personality 
is the full and complete knowledge of self, and 
though in a finite being like man this must always 
be accompanied by a knowledge of the distinction 
between the self and the not-self, yet this element 
in the knowledge is only a mark of human self- 
consciousness, and not of self-consciousness per se. 
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It is a curious fact that in spite of the general 
repudiation of personality in God by all Pantheists, 
some forms of Pantheism attempt to attribute 
consciousness to God by means of the very self- 
consciousness of man. One may well ask in 
astonishment how the admitted imperfect human 
self-consciousness can be the self-consciousness of 
God. The aggregate of any number of imperfects, 
of the same nature, can never make the perfect. 
If self-consciousness in man is invariably a relative 
consciousness, then it is difficult to see how the 
aggregate consciousness of humanity is anything 
more, or how it can be attributed to the Absolute 
without involving a contradiction. 

If we turn to the definition of the Absolute, 
we shall find an equally unsatisfactory statement 
of the fact. The definition is made in the interests 
of a philosophical Pantheism, as may be seen by 
the fact that absoluteness is not defined as com- 
prehensiveness and unlimitedness, but as the com- 
prehensive, the unlimited. The definition is not 
one of the idea of absoluteness, but rather a state- 
ment of the pantheistic absolute. It is at least 
suggestive, however, that Strauss apparently re- 
gards the two as identical. The Absolute is only 
a synonym for absoluteness. This is exactly the 
contention of Theists that the Absolute of Pan- 
theism is nothing but a logical abstraction. It is, 
however, an expression that ought to be as con- 
tradictory to a consistent Pantheist as absolute 
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personality. The addition of the definite article 
" the " is as illogical as the addition of the word 
" person " can be. If there is nothing but absolute- 
ness, it is illogical to speak of the Absolute. As 
a matter of fact, if there is nothing but absolute- 
ness, there is nothing at all. Abstraction has 
ended in annihilation. The word, however, has 
no such meaning as applied to God. It is an 
adjective, and can only stand alone as the noun 
associated with it is understood. If there is no 
one, or no thing, to which you can apply the 
adjective, you cannot use it at all. The adjective 
can qualify, but it cannot annihilate the noun. If 
you use the term "the Absolute" you cannot 
possibly apply to it the meaning of absoluteness. 
Absoluteness is not indefiniteness, not indeter- 
minateness, nor is it unlimitedness in any purely 
negative sense. It is a positive, and not a mere 
negative. It is, as Strauss says, comprehensive- 
ness, but then there must be something or some 
one who does comprehend, and consequently that 
which is so comprehended must be definite to that 
something or some one. The Absolute, it is true, 
must be free from all external limitations, or He 
would not be absolute. But if there were, on 
the other hand, no internal relations within the 
Absolute, He would be non-existent. An absolute 
monarch, for instance, is a monarch whose authority 
is not limited by any external authority, but if 
his authority were not defined to himself and by 
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himself, he would neither be absolute nor yet a 
monarch. His authority is comprehensive, to use 
the definition of Strauss, but it is not on that 
account indefinite and undetermined to himself. 
Similarly the Absolute Being b one whose being 
is not limited by any other being, but it is not on 
that account indefinite or indeterminate being, 
otherwise it would exactly amount to nothing. 

The phrase, therefore, ** Absolute personality " 
is by no means the mere non-ens which Strauss 
asserts, nor is it by any means imthinkable. The 
adjective qualifies the noun, it does not annihilate 
it. It means that the self-consciousness of God is 
absolute, that it does not depend, like man's, on 
the existence of a not-self opposed to it, but that 
the other to which it answers is another self within 
the Absolute. Human personality, like every 
other attribute of man, is relative ; God's person- 
ality, like all His other attributes, is absolute ; 
man's knowledge of self, like all his other 
knowledge, is relative ; God's knowledge of 
Himself, like all His other knowledge, is equally 
absolute. 

All these objections to man's knowledge of 
God, based as they are on the self-evident fact 
that God is infinite and man is finite, conceal the 
fallacy that the infinite is the contradictory of the 
finite, that man is the contradictory of God. 
They exclude all knowledge of any kind, whether 
of God or of nature. If we are prohibited from 
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explaining anything in terms of man, then there 
is an end of all science, and with it there is for- 
tunately an end also of all dogmatic nescience. 
If we cannot know what is, we certainly cannot 
know what is not. The objection is very similar 
to the objection to draw a map of a country to 
scale because the paper is decidedly too limited to 
draw it full size. We have always to remember 
that our maps are drawn to scale, and we have 
constantly to use the scale in contemplating them ; 
but we do not on that account regard geography 
as a pseudo-science of the earth, simply because 
it is compelled to make use of maps which are 
decidedly finite, as representations of what may 
well be called infinite. 

When we say that God is a personal being, we 
mean that He possesses self-consciousness, that 
He knows Himself as Ego. Now, all knowledge 
implies a duality of subject and object, of thinker 
and thought. If God, as subject, is to know 
Himself, as object. He must objectify Himself to 
Himself. Further, if the knowledge is to be 
perfect knowledge, the object must be an exact 
counterpart of the subject, otherwise God cannot 
know Himself in all His fulness. But even with 
such an object ification of Himself, God cannot be 
truly self-conscious, unless there is a third, who 
relates the object to the subject, and so produces 
the knowledge of their unity. True knowledge, 
that is, is not simply a duality of subject and 
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object, it 18 the perception of a relation between 
the two. In human self-consciousness we are not 
simply conscious of the self, as one amongst many 
objects ; we relate that one object, self, which we 
have objectified by thinking, with the subject, 
ourselves, who think. Without such a relation 
there is no true self-consciousness. The other 
objects which are not-self no doubt help us to 
discriminate between the self and the not-self, 
but they yield, not a positive, only a negative 
knowledge of the self. The not-self, as the very 
name implies, only tells us what we are not. Per- 
fect self-consciousness, on the other hand, would 
tell us what we are. The objection to ascribing 
personality to God, on the ground of an antithesis 
between a self and a not-self which human per- 
sonality reveals, is an objection, based not on the 
perfection of personality, but on its imperfection, 
as revealed in man. When we say, therefore, that 
God knows Himself, we do not ascribe the imper- 
fect knowledge of self, as contrasted with a not- 
self, which is the initial self-consciousness of man, 
but we ascribe that full and positive knowledge of 
self towards which man's self-consciousness tends. 
In such a self-consciousness, however, there must 
be a trinity. A pure unit would be unconscious, 
and incapable of consciousness. A personal God 
is not one person, but three. Theism can only 
believe in a personal God, as it conceives of God, 
not as a Unit, but as a Unity of three persons. 
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The idea of personality, no less than the idea of 
self-existence, implies a trinity. 

But a true theistic conception of God must 
conceive of Him as a moral being as well as a 
personal being. But if God is a moral being, we 
have to consider His relation to that Good which 
is the basis of all morality. The old question 
raised by Plato — namely, whether good is good 
because God wills it, or whether God .wills the 
good because it is good — at once confronts us. 
If good is good simply because God wills it, then 
there is no essential distinction between good and 
evil. Evil might just as conceivably be good, as 
good, if God so willed it. On the other hand, if 
good is good independently of God willing that it 
shall be, then there is either a law or a power 
which is above God, a sort of fate in whose blind 
grasp even God Himself is eternally held. In the 
one case, therefore, there is no morality in any 
real sense, in the other case the source of the 
moral is outside God. If good is not good in 
itself, but merely by the arbitrium of God, then 
the basis of any true morality for man, which 
consists of the willing of good as good in itself, is 
entirely taken away. In such a case man would 
be religious without being moral, nay, he could 
only be truly religious as he was truly unmoral, 
and if he could discover that which was good in 
itself, he would be moral in seeking to realise that 
good, and at the same time impious in regard to 
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God. Morality in that case would be the anti- 
thesis of religion. If, on the other hand, good is 
good in itself, independent of the will of God, 
then we have an impersonal law or power of some 
kind, outside God. If it is a law, then we have 
the equivalent of fate ; if it is a power, we have 
the idea of a being other than God. In either 
case God is bound and not free. How shall we 
reconcile this apparent opposition between ' an 
ethical necessity and an ethical freedom. How 
can we preserve the character of good without at 
the same time sacrificing the moral character of 
God. We must identify the character of good, 
as good in itself, with God, the being of good 
with the being of God, and at the same time so 
relate the character of God, as a moral Being who 
voluntarily wills that good, that the apparent 
opposition is abolished. This can only be done if 
the being of God is a unity, and not a unit, com- 
plex and not simple. 

The good is good in itself, because it is of the 
very essence of God ; it is not something which 
He wills to be good, but which is independent of 
or outside what He Himself is. God is good 
because He could not be anything else, without 
being other than Himself. There is undoubtedly 
a necessity, but it is not the necessity of physics, 
but of mind. If God were other than good He 
would be inconsistent with Himself. If He willed 
that which was not good in itself, to be good. He 
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would will that which was not His very essence 
and being. If, however, good is good in itself, it 
is not an abstract goodness, but a concrete good 
being. Consequently, as we saw when dealing with 
the question of self-existence and self-conscious- 
ness, it implies a self-production. God is not good 
simply through a physical necessity, He is good 
through a deliberate volition. There is, in fact, 
no meaning in the phrase " good in itself," except 
that of having the conditions of its being within, 
and not outside itself. But this is the very essence 
of freedom, for its being is determined by nothing 
outside itself. It differs from mere arbitrariness 
by being conditioned by a basis already existing, — 
its own essence. The good that is willed to be is 
not other than God, it is one with His essence. 
There is thus a duality in the very conception of 
the good as that which is necessarily good, and at 
the same time as that which is voluntarily deter- 
mined as good. A similar conjunction of the free 
and the necessary in the ethical realm is seen in 
ourselves. A man who through necessity is honest 
is not, strictly speaking, an honest man, yet the 
truly honest man is necessarily honest. In the 
first case that which necessitates is external to the 
man, who in the exercise of his freedom would be 
dishonest. In the second case the necessity is 
within the man himself, and has been constituted 
by the exercise of his freedom. Such a man could 
only be dishonest by a contradiction of his nature. 
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yet his nature does not necessitate, in any physical 
sense, his being honest. The good in this case 
has been acquired, but it has been acquired by the 
deliberate willing of the good, as good in itself. 
The good in itself, which is external to and in- 
dependent of the man, is internal and related to 
God. This, however, implies, not a simplicity, 
but a complexity in the Divine nature. God is 
good in Himself, in His very essence, but He 
none the less wills the good. If this duality is to 
be resolved into a unity, it can only be by means 
of a third mode of the Divine Being, which unites 
the ethically necessary with the ethically free. If 
God, as good in His very essence, reproduces 
Himself as good, through His willing that good 
shall be, He must return to Himself in the re- 
cognition that the good which He has willed is 
one with the good He is in Himself. This is the 
idea which is expressed in the use of the dis- 
tinctively Christian terms. Father, Son, and Spirit. 
God, as good in Himself, is the Father ; as repro- 
ducing Himself as good by His free determination. 
He is the Son ; as recognising the oneness of the 
good in itself, and the good which He wills, the 
oneness of the Father and the Son, He is Spirit. 
There are no terms which give us the full concep- 
tion of God as these terms do. They call the 
mind back from the barren fields of the meta- 
physical, to the green pastures and still waters of 
the religious and moral. They are personal terms, 
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and on that very account lead the mind up to a 
Supreme Personality, a fulness of Being, as dis- 
tinct from an individuality, an emptiness, an 
abstraction, such as is described in the term 
Absolute. 

The problem of all philosophy, whether physical, 
metaphysical, or spiritual, is precisely the same, 
namely, to explain the many from the one. The 
result of the physical philosophy. Materialism, is 
the assertion of a unit, the matter of the physicist, 
or the substance of the philosopher. The result 
of the metaphysical philosophy. Idealism, is the 
assertion of a unit also, the pure thought of the 
idealist. The two units, however, are mutually 
destructive ; they mutually deny the reality of 
the other. To the physical philosopher, thought 
is nothing more than a property of matter ; to 
the idealist, matter is nothing but projected 
thought. But though thus mutually destructive 
of each other, they are each dependent upon one 
another for their existence. If Materialism were 
true, it could not be thought ; if Idealism were 
true, it could not be expressed. If there were no 
mind, there could be no impression ; if there were 
no matter, there could be no expression. There 
must be an in, or no system of Materialism could 
be conceived ; there must be an out, or no system 
of Idealism could be expressed. The conception 
of the materialistic system itself proves that there 
is something more than sensation ; the expression 

R 
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of Idealism outside the mind which conceives it, 
proves that there is something more than thought. 
Both systems assert a unit and not a unity, and 
both, instead of explaining the manifold, end in 
denying it. The assertion that One is many 
is a contradiction in terms, even more than the 
assertion that One is Three. The One is the 
many is an assertion which can only be saved from 
a similar contradiction if the definite article is 
itself defined. The presence of the definite article 
is a promise that such a definition shall be forth- 
coming. What is the One, what is the many, 
what arc the relations between them ? It is in the 
answers to these questions that the various systems 
reveal their strength or their weakness. We are 
not here concerned with the validity of either the 
physical or the metaphysical One of the systems, 
which profess to explain the many. The only 
point to which attention is here directed is that 
any system which professes to be an explanation 
must start with a unity and not a mere unit. 
The moment the materialist answers the question : 
What is the matter with which his system starts ? 
it at once becomes evident that you have not got 
a unit, but a duality of matter and force, if not 
a trinity of matter, force, and intelligence. He 
may, of course, assert that matter is force, but such 
an assertion is a mere refusal to give an explana- 
tion by denying a diflFerence. Yet the diflFerence 
is one which he is bound to recognise, and the 
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identity is one of which he has no knowledge. 
Similarly, when the idealist answers the question : 
What is the thought with which his system 
starts ? it at once becomes evident that you have 
not got a unit, but a unity. In the absolute 
idealism of Hegel the absolute idea is a trinity. 

If we turn to the sphere of religion, we shall find 
that corresponding to the question of the relation 
of the One to the many in philosophy, there is the 
question of the relation of God to the universe in 
the sphere of religion. The two questions are, of 
course, the same, only God has been substituted 
for the One, and the universe for the many. 
There are two religious systems. Deism and Pan- 
theism, which are as much opposed in the sphere 
of religion as Materialism and Idealism in the 
sphere of philosophy. In Deism, the difference 
between God and the universe is asserted, but 
it is not explained. According to Deism, the 
universe was created by God, but it has no longer 
any relation to Him. In Pantheism, the differ- 
ence between God and the universe is denied, the 
two are identified. In Deism, God is a unit, while 
in Pantheism, God is an aggregate. Neither of 
the two systems explains the problem of religion, 
any more than either Materialism or Idealism 
explains the problem of philosophy. The problem 
is precisely the same in both ; . it is the problem 
of the relation of the one and the many. If the 
two are distinct, there is no relation ; if the two 
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are identical, there is equally no relation. The 
answer, therefore, of both Deism and Pantheism 
to the real religious problem consists in a denial 
that there is any problem to solve. But if there 
is no relation to be explained, there is no philo- 
sophy needed to explain. If there is no relation 
between God and man, there can be no religion 
based upon such a relation. The denial of the 
relation is the destruction of the religion. But 
the assertion of the relation must be followed by 
an explanation of what that relation is. Pan- 
theism asserts an identity between the two, with 
the result that there is no God for man to worship, 
and no man for God to love. To call such a 
system a religion is a misuse of terms. Deism, 
on the other hand, asserts a difference which is 
absolute. God and man are so utterly distinct 
that there can be no relation between them. To 
call such a system a religion is equally to mis- 
apply the term. 

The relation between the One and the many 
can only be explained in one way, namely, by 
conceiving of a relation within the One. The 
difference between the One and the many can 
only be explained by conceiving of a difference 
within the One. In other words, the One must 
not be a unit, or a simplicity, but a unity, a com- 
plexity. Similarly, the relation between God and 
the universe can only be explained by the con- 
ception of a relation in God, the difference be- 
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tween God and the universe can only be explained 
by conceiving of a difference within the Godhead. 
In other words, God cannot be a unit, a single 
God, but a Godhead. This is precisely what 
Christian Theism, with its doctrine of a Trinity, 
asserts. 

The crux of the problem is not reached until 
the question of the relation between the One and 
the many is reached. It is comparatively easy in 
the domain of philosophy to arrive at a One from 
the consideration of the many ; but the moment 
we endeavour to say what that One is, and 
attempt an explanation of the process by means 
of which the many came to be, we are involved 
in the real difficulties of the problem. Similarly, 
it is comparatively easy, in the domain of religion, 
to arrive at the conception of God from a con- 
sideration of the universe ; but the moment we 
endeavour to state what we mean by God, and 
attempt an explanation of the origin of the 
universe, the real difficulties of the religious prob- 
lem begin. Deism is, to all intents and purposes, 
dualism. The God who existed before the uni- 
verse was created is one God, and since He was 
inactive, an imperfect God. The God who created 
the universe is another God, and since He is now 
inactive, He must also be an imperfect God. The 
transition from a state of inactivity before creation 
to a state of activity in creation is inexplicable. 
Moreover, as He has no longer any relation to 
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the universe He created, man can have no rela- 
tion, worthy of the name, to Him. Pantheism is 
not dualistic, but monistic. Its One, however, 
is not God, but the universe. It has cut the 
Gordian knot of the relation of God to the uni- 
verse with the sword of identity. This, however, 
is not to solve the problem, but to give it up, by 
denying that there is any problem to solve. The 
problem, however, still remains, but it remains 
in a more inexplicable manner. God and the 
universe are not two but one, says Pantheism. 
Be it so ; but as we know nothing about God, 
and you have nothing to tell us, we prefer to call 
it the universe. What then, we proceed to ask, 
is the explanation of the difference between man 
and the universe, and what is the relation between 
them ? The problem is still there, it has only 
been removed from the relation between God and 
the universe to a relation between man and the 
universe. Shall we still adopt the same expedient 
of cutting the knot by asserting an identity ? We 
may ; but the sword which cuts the knot cuts 
away also, and with it, our own intellectual and 
motul life. Is it necessary to explain how ? Wc 
have only to ask what is the difference between 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong, good and 
evil, and Pantheism will be ready with its sword 
of identity to cut all such knotty problems of the 
intellectual and moral life. We have only to ask, 
finally, what is the difference between Pantheism 
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and Polytheism, for it to make the last use of its 
dearly-loved and well-used weapon, identity, to 
gracefully take away its own life. 

Theism is confronted with the same problem. 
It rejects the theory of the opposition of God and 
the world, characteristic of Deism ; and it equally 
rejects the theory of identity, characteristic of 
Pantheism. It does not profess to have definitely 
solved the problem, in the sense of perfectly 
explaining the relation. It claims, however, to 
have shown that the problem is explicable. It 
shows that a relation is conceivable which, on 
the one hand, is not inconsistent with the character 
of God, and, on the other hand, is not inconsistent 
with the characteristics of the universe. God, 
according to Christian Theism, is a unity, but not 
the unit of Deism. It finds in the doctrine of 
the Trinity a conception of a Godhead in whom 
there are relations and distinctions and activities, 
which are not temporal but eternal ; not additions 
to the nature of God, which He has acquired, 
but the essentials which a true conception of the 
Divine nature requires. God is not a simplicity 
from which no differences could arise, but a com- 
plexity in whom diflFerences exist. He is not an 
abstract One, from which no relations could 
spring, but a unity in whom relations are. He 
is not an inert Being from whom no activities can 
be expected, but a living Being eternally active. 
He created the universe, but in doing so He 
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added nothing to His nature — He was active be- 
fore. Having created the universe, He sustains 
it, and is active still. He did not establish differ- 
ences where before there were no differences, for 
there are differences in His own eternal nature. 
He did not constitute relations where before there 
were none, for there are relations in His own 
eternal nature. Such a conception of God, as 
Godhead, makes the relation of the universe to 
God, as His creation, intelligible. It avoids the 
insuperable difficulties of the deistic position. 
Creation is not a miracle, in the sense of being 
an inexplicable action on God's part ; it is natural 
to Him, He does what He has been doing from 
all eternity. Moreover, His action in the universe 
after creation, which we call His providence, is 
not something foreign to His nature, but in truest 
accord with it. The relations He sustains to the 
world are not something new and strange to Him,* 
they are of the same kind as those which He has 
sustained from all eternity within Himself. This 
is the distinction between what is here called 
Christian Theism, and Deism. It agrees in its 
conception of the world as a creation, but not in 
the conception of creation as a finished work, with 
which God has nothing more to do. It agrees in 
its conception of God as Cause ; it differs as to 
the nature of that Cause, asserting a unity and 
not a unit. 

The doctrine of the Godhead is the only true 
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realisation of the pantheistic conception of an all 
that is God, and a God who is the all. It pre- 
serves the idea of a unity in which there are 
differences without oppositions, or contradictions, 
relations without external limitations, activities 
without imperfections. The pantheistic concep- 
tion of God, which is utterly inconsistent when 
identified with the universe, is perfect and com- 
plete when identified with the Godhead. It may 
be said that, in one sense, Christian Theism and 
certain forms of Pantheism are at one in their 
conception of what God is ; they differ as to who 
is God. The true complaint against Pantheism 
is that its conception of God is inconsistent with 
its knowledge of the universe. The universe, 
which it identifies with its conception of God, 
does not answer to the description. The two 
conceptions do not correspond, and therefore 
cannot be identified. Its thought is sublime, but 
the facts of the universe are against it. If its 
highest thought is to be realised, it must go 
beyond the universe to God. The true contrast 
accordingly between Theism and Pantheism is 
between their respective interpretations of the 
universe, and here the question between them is 
as to which system is consistent with the facts. 
In the universe error confronts us at every step, 
in the pantheistic explanation of the universe it 
finds no place. In the universe the dark shadows 
of sin and suffering oppress us with their gloom 
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wherever we turn, in the pantheistic explanation 
they are conspicuous by their entire absence. 
An All, in which there is no evil and no suffering, 
may be identified with God ; but an All of such 
a character cannot be identified with the universe. 
If the All of Pantheism is God, then God cannot 
be identified with the universe as we know it. 

There must, however, be a unity in the universe 
of some kind, or there would not have been a 
philosophy which sought to find it. The universe 
must in some sense be divine, or it would never 
have been identified with God. Man and the 
universe cannot be utterly opposed, or he would 
never have been identified with it. Man and 
God must in some sense be alike, or there would 
have been no aspiration on man's part after per- 
fect likeness. Christian Theism does believe in 
an All which is one, though the universe as it will 
be, and not as it is, is the one in which it believes. 
Creation, according to Christian Theism, is not 
completed, but in progress. The universe is not 
a unity, but it is in process of becoming one. 
Error and sin, though present actualities, are not 
eternal realities. In the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
Paul has a remarkable expression — " gathering to- 
gether all things into one " — which he uses as the 
definition of the purpose of God in the creation 
of the world, and which he connects with the 
fulfilment of that purpose in the work of redemp- 
tion. The thought would seem to be that creation 
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is a reproduction of the eternal activity of God, 
by virtue of which, in philosophical language, the 
one becomes the many to be again brought back 
to the one. It is a reproduction outside the God- 
head of the process within the Godhead. Paul, 
however, recognises the fact of sin as the element 
of discord in the harmony of the universe, and 
he therefore connects the fulfilment of the Divine 
purpose which creation otherwise reveals, with the 
work of redemption, which, when finally accom- 
plished, will make all one divine harmony. This 
is a view of the universe which recognises the facts 
of sin and error, and yet sees that far-oflF divine 
event towards which creation moves — a complete 
and perfect harmony. 

The Christian theistic view of man does equal 
justice to the facts of the actual, and the visions 
of the ideal. It sees in human history a process 
of self-assertion, which has resulted in the triple 
discord of sin, suflFering, and sorrow. It refuses 
to recognise in these elements of discord any 
harmony with the working of that divine love 
which is the very essence of God. On the con- 
trary, it sees in such a process a direct reversal ot 
the self-assertion in the Godhead, which is identical 
with perfect harmony, mutual love, and complete 
beatitude of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. It 
attributes the discord of humanity, therefore, not 
to God, but to a new and independent centre, 
man, who, in attempting to assert a self, has asserted 
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a false self, which is the contrary of the true self of 
the divine creation. While it thus recognises the 
facts of the actual, it sees also side by side with 
this human process a divine process destined to 
replace the discord of man's production, by a 
divine and perfect harmony. In the human life 
of Jesus Christ it sees the assertion of the true 
self of humanity, which is in perfect harmony 
with the divine conception of man. There it 
recognises God in man, and it sees in the repro- 
duction of that life in humanity by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit a similar far-ofF divine event 
towards which humanity is moving, and which 
will issue in a similar perfect harmony, mutual 
love, and complete beatitude in humanity as 
exists in the Godhead. Such a view of man 
recognises the actual, and believes in the ideal. 
It neither denies the actual in the interests of the 
ideal, nor does it deny the ideal because of the 
actual. The actual is present, temporal, and 
therefore temporary. The ideal is the true, and 
therefore the real and only truly permanent. The 
dark facts of human life cannot be denied, for 
they are actual ; but it must never be forgotten 
that facts in a world which is ever changing are 
essentially temporary, they are things which are 
accomplished, while the ideal, when true, is that 
which must be accomplished. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, therefore, is no 
mere metaphysical puzzle, but an earnest attempt 
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to state, under the conditions and limitations of 
human thought and speech, the mystery of the 
nature of God. It is essentially the philosophical 
statement of the Fatherhood of God. If that 
Fatherhood is not a mere anthropomorphism, with 
which there is nothing in God to correspond, then 
it implies a Trinity and not a Unit. If God is 
Father in any real sense, it means that He is 
essentially Father, not merely in His relation to 
man, but in His essence. To say that God is 
the Father of man, is to make the Fatherhood an 
acquired attribute of God. It empties the term 
of all real meaning. Under such a conception. 
He is not Father, but simply Creator. His re- 
lation to man is nothing more than His relation to 
matter. Similarly, man is in no real sense a child 
of God. If there is no fatherhood in God, there 
is no divine sonship in man. Man is related to 
God in no other sense than matter is related to 
God. Again, there is no Divine Spirit in the 
world or in man, working out a divine purpose, 
save as there is a Spirit proceeding from the 
Father and the Son. The universe is, in such a 
case, in no sense divine, it is simply a chaos of 
blind and unintelligent forces, working without 
any purpose, regardless of feeling, and destitute 
of any goal. From these contradictions of all 
that is highest and best in human thought and 
aspiration the theory of the Trinity delivers 
us. It is a theory dealing with a matter that 
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must for ever transcend any full comprehension 
on man's part, but it is a theory based upon 
fact and in harmony with reason. More than 
that cannot be urged for the most perfect 
theory. 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE IDEAL KINGDOM 



In the chapter dealing with the ideal man, Jesus 
Christ, it was remarked that the character of 
Christ is so consistently depicted in the Gospels 
that you cannot modify any one feature in it 
without finding that the result is an incongruity. 
One alteration necessitates so many others, that 
when the work is completed you have an 
entirely different character, which, though it may 
be consistent with your theory, is utterly inade- 
quate to account for the effect which has followed 
the life and work of Christ. The perfect consist- 
ency in the gospel narratives, however, is not 
limited to the character of Jesus, it applies equally 
to the relation between the character and the 
teaching. Any modification of the character of 
Christ necessitates an alteration of the teaching 
as well. The Gospels, as they stand, present a 
character and a teaching which are true comple- 
ments of one another. The character they depict 
demands just such a teaching as they contain. 
The teaching they contain demands just such a 
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character in the teacher as they depict. The 
truest commentary on the teaching of Christ is 
the character of Christ. The best explanation 
of the character is the teaching of Christ. Apart 
from a just appreciation of His character an 
adequate estimate of His teaching is impossible. 

As we saw when treating of the character of 
Christ, that character is not merely an ideal, but 
the ideal of humanity. Similarly, the teaching of 
Christ is essentially ideal in character. It deals 
on its positive side with an ideal society of ideal 
men. It is the good news of the salvation of 
the individual and the perfection of society. 
The perfect salvation of the individual is at 
once the promise and the guarantee of the per- 
fect constitution of society. Unless we recognise 
this great fact in connection with the work of 
Christ, we misunderstand and misinterpret the 
distinctive features of His teaching. Under the 
influence of the desire to represent the teaching 
of Christ as practical, we frequently represent it 
as commonplace. We forget that if the teaching 
of Christ had been merely practical nineteen 
hundred years ago, it would long since have be- 
come obsolete. The very fact that the centuries 
have not yet fathomed the depths of its meaning, 
nor human needs exhausted the richness of its 
treasures, proves that it is not merely teaching of an 
ideal character, but the ideal teaching of humanity. 
The question of practicability depends entirely 
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upon the ability of those who try to practise it. 
Separate the teaching from the Teacher, the salva- 
tion from the Saviour, and it is not only imprac- 
ticable but impossible. The two, however, are 
indissolubly connected in the Gospels, and any 
separation between them can only end in making 
the teaching meaningless. The ideal is not the 
contradictory of the practical, though it is gener- 
ally in advance of the practical. The true ideal 
has no inherent impossibility in it, or it would not 
be the ideal. In the truest sense it is the real, and 
the only real, and therefore it is realisable. It is 
not the church's work to alter the ideal so that it 
may become like the actual, but to alter the actual 
so that it may become the ideal. We must not 
interpret Christ's ideal in the light of our actual, 
but examine our actual in the light of His ideal. 

Any attempt to eliminate the ideal from Chris- 
tianity can only end in making the religion which 
emerges from the process a perfect travesty of the 
original. The ideal is the key-note to any true 
appreciation of its character. Jesus Christ was the 
ideal man. His special work was to restore men to 
the lost ideal ; His social principles are the con- 
stitution of an ideal kingdom. The Man and His 
work are inseparable. Because He was Himself 
the divine ideal of humanity, He came to restore 
humanity to the ideal which it has failed to reab'se. 
Because He contemplated a perfect restoration of 
the individual man. He legislated for a perfect 
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society of ideal men. The objection is frequently 
brought against the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount, that it is visionary, only suited for perfect 
men, a beautiful ideal, but for ever impracticable. 
We may fully admit the whole impeachment, as far 
as it concerns the ideal character of the teaching, 
and reply that it is just that characteristic which 
constitutes its claim to pre-eminence. It is as 
impracticable as the moral ideal, but it is just as 
imperative. It is visionary, but the vision is the 
foresight of the seer, not the dream of the sleeper. 
" The vision is yet for the appointed time, and it 
hasteth toward the end, and shall not lie : though 
it tarry, wait for it ; because it will surely come, 
it will not delay." 

The indissoluble connection between the teach- 
ing and the teacher is seen in the distinctive 
featxire of the teaching of Christ, namely its 
authoritativeness. Authority is of two kinds, it is 
either derived from a higher source, or it is innate. 
All teaching is more or less authoritative, as it is 
more or less true, and all teachers are more or less 
authorities as they make known the truth. The 
authority, however, of the teaching and of the 
teacher is derived from a higher source, namely, 
the truth that is taught. The truth again is itself 
derived from the Supreme Mind, whose thought is 
the original spring from which it issues forth. 
The true author therefore is, in the last resort, 
God. Religion, as the truth about the relation of 
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God and man, is a way by which the human mind 
arrives at the conception of God ; it is a truth 
which reveals the thought of God ; it is a life in 
which the Divine thought is incarnated. A religion 
to be true, therefore, must lead the human mind to 
the One Supreme Mind ; its teaching must be a 
revelation of the thought of that Supreme Mind ; 
the life which embodies that teaching must in the 
truest sense be divine. Now it is remarkable that 
Christ, in speaking of Himself, makes the definite 
assertion that He Himself is "The Way, the 
Truth, and the Life." He does not make known, 
that is, a way of conceiving of God as the Father ; 
He is Himself, as the Son, the way to the Father. 
Man's conception of Him as the Son, is the only 
way of conceiving of God as the Father. No other 
revelation is possible. As He said to Philip, 
" He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father." 
He does not teach certain truths about the thought 
of God, He is Himself the expression of that 
thought, the Eternal Word of God. His life is 
not the supreme instance in human history of a 
life under the complete influence of what may be 
indefinitely called the Spirit of God ; it is the 
incarnation of God Himself. Nothing less than 
this is what Christ claims in this remarkable state- 
ment, and nothing less than this character in the 
Teacher will explain the characteristic of the teach- 
ing. If Christ is not the Son of God, then neither 
from His teaching, nor from any other teaching, 
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have we any authority for regarding God as the 
Father. If He is not the expression of the thought 
of God, then neither from His teaching, nor from 
any other teaching, have we any authority for 
believing that God has any thought about man, or 
any relationship to man. If the life of Christ was 
not an incarnation of God, then we have no 
authority for regarding His life, or any human life, 
as in any sense divine. The expressions may be 
beautiful guesses at truth, but they lack all the 
authority of truth, and devoid of authority, they 
are deprived of potency. The charge is frequently 
brought against Christians who believe in the 
divinity of Christ, by those who, while rejecting 
the character, accept the teaching of Christ, that 
their views of the person of Christ are idolatrous. 
The charge is perfectly true if the view is incorrect. 
Such a weapon of criticism, however, is double- 
edged. It does not merely affect the character of 
Christ, it equally affects and applies to the con- 
ception of God. If it is idolatrous to speak of 
Christ as the Son, is it less so to speak of God as 
the Father ? The essence of idolatry consists in 
the substitution of an image of human construction 
for the Divine existence. Whether the image is 
material or mental is a pure matter of indifference, 
as far as idolatry is concerned. There may in fact 
be more pure idolatry in the mental than in the 
material image. It is sometimes asserted in the 
defence of the material image-worshipper, that he 
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does not think that the god he worships is at all 
like the image, but that he merely uses the image 
to fix his mind upon an Absolute, who transcends 
his utmost thought. What, however, can be asserted 
in defence of the worshipper of the mental image 
of God as the Father ? All that can be said is 
that he does not think that God is actually a Father, 
but that in His relationship to man He is like a 
Father. The defence, however, thus set up, ensures 
a conviction, for the mental picture is in this case 
a substitution of an image of human construction 
for the actual Divine existence. The real fact is, 
and it cannot be denied, that without some repre- 
sentation, either internal in the mind, or external 
in matter, God cannot be worshipped at all. A 
Divine presentation, or a human representation is 
an absolute necessity of worship. Christianity 
alone of all religions does away with all idolatry, 
because it alone supplies the reality. If man is to 
worship at all, God must either make Himself 
man, or man must make himself a god. The 
Christian idea of the incarnation supplies man with 
the reality of which the image is the substitution. 
Christ is the true image of God because He is the 
express image of God. This phrase for Christ, 
" the express image," is found, remarkably enough, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, who were Mono- 
theists of the absolute type, and is worth a little 
consideration. 

The word translated "express image" is the 
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Greek word x^paicrrfpy from which the English 
word character is derived. It means the impression 
made by a seal in wax ; but the primary and original 
meaning is the cutting in the seal itself. The 
word, as applied to the person of Christ, means 
that in Jesus of Nazareth you have the facsimile 
of the Eternal Son of God. The Son, in the 
Godhead, corresponds to the cutting in the seal ; 
the Son of God, as revealed in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth, corresponds to the impression of the 
seal in the wax. This express image of God is 
not an idol, because it is not a representation of 
God which man has fashioned, but the presenta- 
tion of Himself in human life, which God has 
made. It is not a human engraving, but an 
impression in human life of a divine engraving. 
In conceiving of God as Christ, therefore, we 
conceive of Him as He actually is in His own 
Divine nature. We worship no human creation, 
but a Divine existence. The authority for our 
conception of God as the Father is the Teacher 
Himself, who can say with the assurance of a 
perfect knowledge of the Divine nature, " I and 
my Father are one." 

The authoritative character noticeable in the 
teaching of Christ, therefore, is explained by the 
fact that the authority is not in the teaching, as a 
mere apprehension of the truth on the part of the 
teacher, but in the person himself. Christ is the 
author of the truth He taught, and consequently 
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its authority is not as in the case of other teachers, 
to be referred to some one else, but to the Teacher 
Himself. This difference of Christ from all other 
teachers makes His teaching different from all 
other teaching. It is not something which may 
be learned, it is something which must be obeyed. 
It is not a mere statement of truth presented to 
the mind for acceptance, it is a command, a law 
imposed upon the will. The followers of Christ, 
therefore, are not mere learners of Him ; they are 
His subjects, over whose life He exercises absolute 
control. He is not merely a teacher of truth, 
He is a king with absolute authority. His claim 
upon humanity is not that of a great teacher, or 
even the greatest teacher, but the claim of an 
absolute monarch. To respond to His claim is 
loyalty, to reject it is high treason. Christ claimed 
this position from the first, and He persisted in it 
to the end. Standing before the judgment bar 
of Pilate the Roman Governor, though in the 
bonds of a common criminal. He still reveals the 
innate dignity of the king. Replying to Pilate's 
half-ironical question, *' Thou art a king then ? " 
He answers, " Thou sayest, and sayest truly, that 
I am a king. To this position was I born, and for 
this purpose have I come into the world, namely, 
that I might give evidence of the Truth. Every- 
one who belongs to the Truth, as a subject belongs 
to his king, responds to my summons, recognises 
in my voice the accent of his liege and sovereign 
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lord." Pilate's celebrated answer is at once the 
true commentary and confirmation of these words. 
Brought face to face with the Truth, he asks with 
the simplicity of ignorance, " Who art thou ? " 
When he hears the King's name, he asks with the 
hollow laugh of one who has made shipwreck of 
all faith and hope, " What is truth ? " Yet with 
the inconsistency which so frequently marks the 
conduct of unbelief, he passes out from the 
presence of the King whom he has failed to 
recognise, to submit his soul to the abject slavery 
of passion and self-interest, and thereby to cover 
his name with everlasting ignominy. He has no 
knee to bend to the King, but he will bow at the 
instigation of self-interest to the brutal passions of 
the mob. 

This regal aspect of the character of Christ 
answers to the expression He constantly makes 
use of to characterise His teaching, the "kingdom 
of God," or the alternative expressions, the " king- 
dom of Heaven," or " My kingdom." The ex- 
pression is used by Christ to denote the sum and 
substance of His teaching. His life and work 
would issue in the establishment of a kingdom, 
the subjects of which were bound together through 
their common relation to Himself. Any explana- 
tion of these expressions which fails to represent 
Christ as related to the kingdom as its King, can 
only be a misrepresentation, which makes the 
whole teaching meaningless. It is as impossible to 
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separate Christ, as the King from the kingdom of 
Heaven, and retain any meaning in His teaching, 
as it is to separate the Messiah from the Messianic 
kingdom, and retain any meaning in the prophets. 
You may abolish all ideas of land and nation from 
the Messianic kingdom, and not only retain the 
full meaning of the prophets' message, but even 
add to that meaning by the abolition, but you 
cannot dispense with the idea of the Messiah. 
You may similarly abolish all ideas of place from 
the conception of the kingdom of Heaven, but you 
cannot dispense with the King, through whom 
alone the expression kingdom has any meaning. 
A kingdom is not territorial in its essence, it is 
the relation between king and people wWch con- 
stitutes the kingdom. A king does not rule a 
land in any real sense, he rules a people. His 
greatest subjects may hold their possessions by 
virtue of title-deeds ; but the king, if he be a king 
indeed, must hold his possession not by what he 
has, but by virtue of what he is. He cannot 
possess a people by means of parchment, but only 
by personality. A kingdom is essentially a 
relationship between ruler and ruled based upon 
what the king is in his own person. Now if 
there is one element in the teaching of Christ 
which is conspicuous above all others, it is the 
personal element. "Ye have heard that it has 
been said to them of old time . . . but / say 
unto you." This is not a mere isolated phrase, it 
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is the underlying principle of all Christ's teaching. 
It is the fundamental note which we hear con- 
stantly, as the people heard it when they summed 
up their impression in the phrase, *^ Never man 
spake as this man." He spake with the authority 
of an absolute monarch, and not as the scribes or 
teachers to whom the world had been accustomed. 
Such a style of address is imperial, it is the royal 
mandate of a king, not the mere opinion or 
conclusion of a scholar. 

This characteristic expression, " the kingdom," is 
used no less than 112 times in the Gospels, while 
the expression " the church," with which it is fre- 
quently identified, is used only twice. We shall 
arrive at the real difference between the two ideas 
if we examine the passage where they both occur 
together. The occasion was immediately after the 
definite rejection on the part of the Jewish nation, 
as represented by their religious leaders, of Christ 
as the Messiah. He turns to His own disciples 
to ask what the people, as distinct from their 
leaders, thought of Him. The rulers were blind 
leaders, and He wishes to know whether the 
people they led were equally blind. From the 
various answers given, it is evident that the people, 
though not as blind as their leaders, were them- 
selves blind as to His real character. To them 
He was a prophet but nothing more, a teacher of 
the truth, but not the Incarnate Truth. He had 
descended from the leaders to the people without 
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discovering that clear perception which He needed. 
He descends still further to the disciples, who had 
had greater opportunities of discerning His real 
character, and inquires what their perception of 
Him was. Simon, to whom He had originally 
promised the name, Peter, meaning Rock, replies, 
"Thou art the Messiah, the Son of the living God." 
Here at last was the recognition He sought ; and 
recognising the appropriateness of the name He 
had promised Simon, He answers : — " Blessed art 
thou, Simon, son of John ; such a perception of 
the reality has not come to thee as thy name has 
come to thee, by mere natural agency, but by 
direct divine revelation, even from my Father, 
who is in heaven. I say now, not as I once said, 
thou shalt be called Peter, but thou art Peter 
(P(p/rar), and on this rock (^petra) of thy declara- 
tion, which has Earned thee thy name, I will build 
my church (ekklesia)^ and the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it. I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; and whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven." The true key to the 
interpretation of this passage is the context. To 
suppose that on this occasion Christ, like a High 
Priest, was looking out for a locum-tenens, or like 
a King, for a viceroy, to act for Him in His 
absence, is to utterly misconceive the whole scene, 
and equally to misunderstand the words and 
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metaphors employed* Christ was a King, looking 
out for a beginning of His kingdom, not in 
territory but in people* He was seeking to 
discover whether any one of His subjects recog- 
nised Him as the long-expected Messianic King, 
who would fulfil the prophetic vision of making 
His people a blessing to all nations* Simon's 
confession was the first act of fealty to the un- 
recognised King, and therefore the beginning of 
the unseen kingdom* Hb was the first knee to 
bow in allegiance, and his allegiance was based, 
not on the perception of Christ as a mere earthly 
monarch, but as the Son of the Living God. 
Chrbt saw in Simon a second Abraham, whose 
children, born not of flesh and blood, but of the 
Spirit, should form the true Israel of God, through 
whom all the nations of the earth should be blessed* 
In the declaration of Simon, He saw the same 
faith in Himself, the Son, as Abraham had 
exhibited in God, the Father, and He recognised 
a similar basis for a new nation ; a people, that is, 
born not of the flesh, as the Jewish nation was, 
but of the Spirit. The Jewish nation, as a nation, 
had rejected Him ; He had come to His own, 
and Hb own received Him not* In rejecting 
their king, they had destroyed the very ground 
for their exbtence as a nation, and thereby for- 
feited the rich inheritance which was their special 
possession* Not through them, but through 
another people, not of race but of belief, would 
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that promise of the universal kingdom of Heaven 
be fulfilled. In Peter, Christ saw a second 
Abraham, the founder of a new people of God ; 
in Peter's faith He recognised a second faith, the 
foundation of a mightier nation. On that founda- 
tion rock of belief in the Son, He would build 
up His own congregation or church (ekklesia)^ 
even as upon the foundation rock of Abraham's 
belief in the One God the old congregation of 
the children of Israel had been built up. Against 
that church, thus founded upon the rock of belief 
in His divinity, the gates of Hades, the power of 
death, that is, which were already opening to 
receive Himself, would have no prevailing power. 
The word ekkksia is the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew word Kahal^ invariably used as a synonym 
for the whole Jewish nation, and translated in our 
English version, congregation or assembly. The 
connection is obvious. Christ's ekkksia is the 
new congregation of believers in the Son, who 
take the place vacated by the old congregation ; 
the new nation in whom and through whom all 
the nations of the earth shall be blessed. God's 
promise still stands, though His chosen fail Him. 
His method remains the same, though he has to 
choose other means. All nations shall be blessed, 
and the blessing shall come through a peculiar 
people. To Simon, the first and the forerunner of 
the new assembly, and therefore its representative, 
the Son gives, as the Father had given to 
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Abraham, both a sign and a promise. The sign 
is the keys of the kingdom, the symbol not of 
authority to exclude, but of ability to open. The 
keys are not for shutting the kingdom of Heaven 
against, but of opening the kingdom to, all 
believers. The new assembly of believers is to 
enter into province after province of that all- 
embracing empire, opening gate after gate of its 
immense treasures, and leaving them open so wide 
that all nations may enter in and enjoy the blessed- 
ness of its rule. Unlike the old assembly of the 
children of Israel, who marched in to possess the 
land of Canaan for themselves, the new assembly 
is to open the kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 
Having thus given the symbol of its work, the 
keys, He next gives the promise of ratifying the 
work which His new assembly would do. In 
opening up the kingdom of Heaven, they would 
establish new ties, they would dissolve old bonds. 
As they entered more and more fully into possession 
of the kingdom of Heaven, they would find that 
every department of earthly life and human service 
was indissolubly connected with their allegiance to 
their King. The distinction between race and 
race, class and class, man and man would dis- 
appear, as they found what their common relation- 
ship to the King really meant. The difFerence 
between secular and sacred would be abolished, as 
they discovered that all life was sanctified through 
their consecration to their Lord. Similarly old 
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bonds which separated man from man, and man 
from God, would be unloosed as the church 
entered more fully into the mind and will of the 
Master. In thus, under the guidance of His 
Spirit, forming new ties and dissolving old bonds, 
they would be doing a work which the King 
Himself would ratify. The ties which they really 
formed on earth would not be temporal but 
eternal, because they were connected with that 
relationship to their King, which was not transient 
but permanent. The bonds which they really 
loosed on earth were those which enslaved man in 
his relation to his fellow, and fettered his soul in 
his relation to God, and being once really loosed 
on earth would be loosed for all time. 

Nothing could be clearer in this passage than 
the distinction between the kingdom of Heaven 
and the church. The church is clearly connected 
in Christ's mind with the work of realising that 
condition of relationship between man and man, 
and man and God, which forms the basis and the 
substance of all Christ's teaching. The kingdom 
of Heaven is the ideal which He taught ; the 
church is the congregation or company of those 
who acknowledge Him as King, and join together 
to realise in their own society, and subsequently in 
the world, the ideal of their Master. To identify 
the two is to identify the ideal with the actual, to 
mistake the part and partial, for the whole and 
perfect. The state of society described in the 
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kingdom of Heaven of Christ's teaching is the 
ideal and the perfect ; whereas the state of society 
realised in the church is only that part of the 
ideal which the church has succeeded in making 
actuaL In the church there are still bonds which 
need to be unloosed, and ties which need to be 
formed, before the kingdom of Heaven, as described 
by Christ, can be fully reaUsed. There are whole 
provinces of the kingdom of Heaven which the 
church has not even unlocked, and a wealth of 
treasure into possession of which it has never yet 
entered. Similarly there are millions who do not 
belong to the church, but to whom the kingdom 
belongs, as much as to those within the churclt 
Their entrance is essential to the full possession 
of the kingdom, and their assistance is equally 
essential for the work of exploration. The church 
must bring into the kingdom it has already opened, 
those who are without, or it will never unlock the 
gates of its fairest provinces. The full extent of 
territory in the kingdom of Heaven cannot be 
enjoyed by an elect few, for it is the common 
possession of all mankind. In a very real sense 
exclusiveness within the church, means exclusion 
from the best provinces of the kingdom of Heaven. 
The church which distributes its possessions the 
most has most of the wealth of the kingdom to 
possess. The extent to which the church has 
entered into the kingdom has ever been, and 
ever must be, limited by the extent to which it 
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has brought in those who were without. It is 
essentially a missionary organisation, and the depth 
of its spiritual life is exactly proportioned to the 
extent of its missionary activity. The man who 
is too selfish or too indolent to save his brother, 
has himself been only partially saved. Where 
a family is incomplete, each member must be 
imperfect. The church can only enter into full 
possession of the kingdom of Heaven, when all 
the co-heirs of that kingdom have been discovered. 
The larger its niunbers, the more of the ideal 
kingdom can it realise. The more it realises 
of the ideal relationships of the kingdom, the 
more solicitous does it become to include within 
its brotherhood the whole family of man. Increase 
of population must mean extension of territory. 
The growth of a nation must mean increased 
capacity for possession. 

It must ever be remembered in dealing with 
the principles of the kingdom of Heaven of 
Christ's teaching, that effects can be accomplished 
when working on a large scale, which are utterly 
impossible when working on a small scale. The 
law of gravity applies to the relation between a 
speck of dust and the earth, as much as to the 
relation between the moon and the earth, but the 
effect of the action of the speck of dust upon 
the earth is imperceptible, while the effect of the 
action of the moon is evident in the irresistible 
force of the ebbing and flowing tide. In precisely 
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the same way the influence of the church upon the 
world may be less apparent than the influence of 
the world upon the church, but as the church 
grows in number and widens its possession of 
the kingdom of Heaven it dominates the world. 
There is a similar relativity between the church's 
power of perception of truth and the churches 
activity in the dissemination of truth, between 
its own enjoyment of blessedness and its bestow- 
ment of blessing to the nations. The great 
periods of the church's expansion synchronise 
with its great periods of insight. The first three 
centuries are as remarkable for exposition of 
truth as they are renowned for dissemination of 
truth. The middle ages are as barren in the 
domain of missionary activity as they are pro- 
verbial of intellectual stagnation. Of the saints 
and martyrs of the new dispensation, as of those 
of the old, it is still true, " that they all, having 
had witness borne to them through their faith, yet 
received not the full promise of the kingdom, God 
having provided some better thing concerning us 
and those to follow, that apart from us, they 
should not be made perfect." The wise men 
fi-om the East have yet to bring their gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh into the church's treasury, 
but before they can do so, the church must enable 
them to see His star in the East. There are 
depths of meaning in the teaching of Christ 
which the church has not yet been able to 
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fathom. Its mind is not yet keen enough, 
because its heart is not yet broad enough. It 
cannot yet enter into the full meaning of divine 
sonship, because it has not yet learned the full 
meaning of human brotherhood. The family 
possessions cannot yet be distributed, because all 
the members have not yet been discovered. 

There is one remarkable saying of Christ's in 
connection with the kingdom of Heaven which 
well illustrates the ideal aspect of the kingdom 
and its difference from the church. On one 
occasion the Pharisees came to Him to inquire 
when the kingdom of God should come. Christ 
replied : " The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation ; neither shall men say, Lo, here it 
is, or Lo, there it is, for Lo, the kingdom of God 
is in your midst." The kingdom of God, that is, 
does not come in such a way that the ordinary 
man can see it, and localise it in this visible 
organisation or in that. It is an ideal already 
in our midst, visible and real to those who have 
the eyes to see it, and the minds to appreciate it. 
Its realisation is not a sudden descent into the 
actual, but the gradual ascent of the actual into 
the ideal. When it is fully realised, there will no 
longer be an actual to contrast with it, no longer 
a here or a there in which it is realised, to be 
contrasted with an otherwhere in which it is not 
realised. Its full realisation is its realisation every- 
where. This statement accurately describes the 
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distinction between the kingdom and the church. 
Men can and do say with reference to the church, 
Lo, here it is, and Lo, there it is, because it is 
established in such a way that it can be localised, 
and it is essentially a separation from the world. 
But no church can claim to have reaHsed all that 
Christ meant by the Idngdom of God. The 
kingdom is the ideal society which the church 
is intended to realise, but when the church's 
work is finished, the church ceases to be. When 
that which is perfect is come, that which is partial 
is done away with. 

This ideal character of the kingdom is seen 
in all Christ's description of its nature. The 
kingdom of Heaven, He says, is like a sower 
sowing seed in a field, which . springs up and 
bears fruit in various proportions according to 
the varied character of the soil. In other words, 
the character of the church in any age determines 
the extent to which the kingdom of Heaven is 
realised in the world. It is the life of the church 
which very largely determines the attitude of the 
world in its reception of the truth. Again, the 
kingdom of Heaven is like leaven hid in meal, 
which operates upon its environment until it has 
changed the whole meal to leaven. The ideal, 
that is, which though, as Christ says, already in 
the midst is yet concealed, is none the less 
operative, changing the actual into the ideal, 
until at length the ideal is realised. Its beginning 
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is so small that it is like a grain of mustard seed, 
which the tiniest sparrow can easily carry away in 
its beak, yet it is possessed of such vitality and 
force, that when it has grown, it becomes a great 
tree, in whose branches the fowls of the air may 
find a refuge. Its character is so beneficent, that 
it is the good news for all people. Its establish- 
ment is a blessing to all those who, under the 
dominion of the actual conditions of life, are the 
despised and neglected. Because of its presence 
in their midst, the poor, the mourners, the meek, 
those who hunger and thirst after justice, the 
merciful, the pure, the peacemakers, the persecuted 
and oppressed right-doers of all nations, are the 
happy ones of earth, for the kingdom of Heaven 
is their peculiar possession, it will fulfil their 
highest aspirations, it will satisfy their deepest 
needs. 

It must not be forgotten that in using the 
phrase, the kingdom of Heaven, or of God, Christ 
was deliberately adopting an idea which was not 
only current amongst the Jews, but was known 
to be essentially connected with their past history 
and their future expectations. The Jewish nation 
existed, as a nation, to bear witness to one great 
fact, and to give effect to one great idea. The 
fact was the truth of Monotheism, and the idea 
was that of a Theocracy. Their history shows 
that they failed in both particulars. Their past 
failure, however, did not destroy the conception 
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of their mission, though it modified that concep- 
tion. Pure Monotheism, as they had conceived it, 
failed to save them from idolatry. Pure Theo- 
cracy, as they understood it, failed to keep them 
a united people. There was, however, too much 
truth in both ideas for them to part with them. 
The highest intellects and the most spiritual 
natures amongst them, therefore, as represented 
by the prophets, while tenaciously holding to both 
conceptions, introduced into the thought and hope 
of the people modifications of the conceptions, 
which, though slight and far from sharply out- 
lined, clearly foreshadow a richer conception both 
of the idea and of the mission. There is, for in- 
stance, no metaphysical conception of the nature 
of God, such as we meet with in the theory of the 
Trinity. Such a theory is utterly unknown to the 
prophets and sacred writers amongst the Jews. 
On the other hand, the conception of God and 
of His relation to man, which is the common 
property of both psalmist and prophet, is quite 
inconsistent with absolute Monotheism. Similarly, 
the theocratic idea is the constant burden of the 
prophets, the people's departure from that idea 
is their incessant lament. God, and God only, is 
their rightful king, and every other king is at the 
best a mere vicegerent, and at the worst, a base 
usurper. At the same time, the God of their 
theocratic belief is far too human to be rigidly 
identified with the God of their theological belief ; 
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and the King of their Messianic kingdom is far too 
divine to be identified with any mere Monarchy. 
While, therefore, it is perfectly correct to say that 
the belief of the prophets is monotheistic, and the 
kingdom they foretold is an earthly kingdom, it is 
absolutely incorrect to say that pure Monotheism 
adequately represents their actual belief, or a purely 
earthly kingdom satisfies their real aspirations. 

In dealing with the idea of God, and with the 
mission of His nation, Christ gives definite expres- 
sion to the undefined beliefs and longings of their 
prophets. His constant word for God is neither 
the Jehovah nor the Elohim of the Jew, but the 
richer and fuller word. Father. His constant 
expression for the kingdom of Jewish expectation, 
is not one associated with any name like that of 
David, nor with any people like that of Israel, 
but the kingdom of Heaven or the kingdom of 
God. As the Father, however, of his teaching, is 
the same God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
of Jewish belief, so the kingdom of Heaven is the 
same Messianic kingdom of prophetic vision. The 
dissociation from any personal name or local 
habitation, which the expression, the kingdom of 
Heaven, was intended by Christ to signify, marks 
a distinctive feature of the ideal kingdom. In the 
actual kingdoms of earth, and in the Messianic 
kingdom of the Jew, there is one essential charac- 
teristic which is absent from the idea of the 
kingdom of Heaven, namely, territory. This 
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feature, however, is characteristic of earthly con- 
ditions and human associations, and forms no 
essential part of the true idea. Its possession or 
enjoyment by the people is directly connected 
with their relation to the king. The land is his, 
and the people living upon it really live upon him. 
He grants the use of it to them for their sub- 
sistence, while they in return give him their service. 
The original basis of all land tenure is service. 
The people live to serve the king, and in order 
that they may have the means of living, the king 
gives them either food, or its equivalent in land, 
from that which is his own peculiar possession. 
In the ideal kingdom of Heaven this terrestrial 
condition is non-existent, and hence there is no 
territory in the literal sense. The actual, how- 
ever, only imperfectly and indirectly fulfils the 
true idea. In the ideal it is perfectly and directly 
realised. The King of the ideal kingdom gives 
not merely the means of Jife, but life itself ; not 
merely the means by which His people may 
obtain food, but the food itself. Because He 
lives, they also live ; the words which he speaks 
to them are life-giving. The people consequently 
no longer hold land, but life, in return for 
service. 

We lose much of the force and reality of 
Christ^s teaching about the kingdom of Heaven 
through interpreting the contrast between earthly 
and heavenly as a difference of place, instead of 
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a difference of conditions. We are right in seeing 
a connection between the kingdom of Heaven and 
the old kingdom of Israel, but we are wrong in 
substituting Heaven as a place for the land of 
Canaan. The true contrast lies in the different 
conditions due to the contrast between David 
and David's Greater Son. In the old kingdom of 
Israel, the great stress is laid upon the possession 
of land — the gift of God in the Theocracy, and 
of His vicegerent in the monarchy. This idea of 
the land being the possession of the king, merely 
granted for use to the people in return for service, 
was expressly emphasised by the special land law 
of the Jew, under which the grantee could not 
permanently alienate it from his family. It was 
his for a period, which practically corresponded 
with his lifetime, and he might do what he liked 
with the use of it, but not with the land itself. In 
the Jubilee year it reverted to the family to whose 
ancestors it had been originally granted. The 
land was regarded as royal rather than national, 
God being the king and owner in reality, while 
the actual king was merely His representative. 
In Christ's teaching about the kingdom of Heaven, 
the imperfect and partial has given place to the 
perfect and complete. There is no mention of 
land, but much of life. The emphasis is not on 
what a man has, but on what he is. The basis 
of service in the kingdom of Heaven is not the 
possession of land from the king, but of life 
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from the Savioun The psLttt^l conception of the 
true relation between king and people^ which was 
characteristic of the old kingdom, has given place 
to the full conception in the new* The old con- 
ception was the subject's dependence upon the 
king for the means of life, which was empha^sed 
in the system of land tenure. In the kingdom of 
Heaven of Christ's teaching, this has given place 
to a direct system of life tenure. This contrast 
gives peculiar significance to Christ's comparison 
of Himself in relation to His people, as the door 
of the sheep, and the shepherd of the sheep. He 
says, *^A11 that came before me are thieves and 
robbers, but the sheep did not hear them. I am 
the door ; by me if any man enter in he shall 
be saved, and shall go in and out and find pasture. 
The thief cometh not but that he may steal, and 
kill, and destroy ; I am come that they may have 
life, and may have it more abundantly." As 
regards the realisation of the true idea of the 
relation between king and people, the history of 
the old kingdom of Israel is, with very few excep- 
tions, one continuous illustration of the truth 
of these words of Christ The coming of the 
kings, the replacing of the old Theocracy by a 
monarchy, was a coming to steal, and kill, and 
destroy. The erection of the throne was the 
ruin of the nation* 

The old Theocracy, however, was not replaced 
by the monarchy before the capacity of the people 
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had shown that the ideal was impracticable. A 
pure Theocracy, as the nation conceived it, was 
as unable to preserve the integrity of the nation 
as its pure Monotheism was unable to save it 
from idolatry. Theocracy had not failed any more 
than Monotheism had failed, but the people's con- 
ception of both was demonstrated to be inadequate. 
Their conception of both ideas was too abstract, 
it needed to become more concrete. Their King 
was an absentee, and their God was too far off. 
Theocracy, as they were able to conceive it, 
resulted in what was little better than anarchy, 
in which every man did what was right in his 
own eyes. Monotheism, as they were able to 
apply it, ended in what was little better than 
Atheism. They turned, therefore, to a visible 
king, and a visible God. 

The idea of kingship is one of the oldest and 
most persistent of all man's ideas. It is intimately 
connected with the primal relationship of the 
family. The true king is, and ever must be, the 
father of his people. Because he lives, they also 
live. Because he was king, they became a nation. 
He is the breadwinner for the nation, as the father 
is for the family. In early times a nation without 
a king was in danger of extinction, and hence the 
importance of the succession. The continued 
existence of the nation involved the immortality of 
the king, and hence the origin of the expression, 
the king never dies. The cry, the king is dead. 
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must ever be followed by the cry, long live the 
king. The essence of kingship consists in the 
superior character of the king, and the pre-eminent 
nature of his work. In the true and original sense, 
his character does not depend upon his position, 
but his position depends upon his character. The 
people crown him king, because they have recog- 
nised the fact that he is king. Their act does not 
make him something other than he was, it is simply 
a recognition and acknowledgment of what he 
actually is. They put him over them, because 
they recognise that he is above them. They place 
themselves under him, because they feel that they 
are beneath him. The other conception, that of 
the nature of his work, is equally important to a 
just estimation of the full idea of a king. The 
king is not simply the one who is superior in him- 
self to the people, he is one who, because of what 
he is in himself, is able to make his people what 
they ought to be. The people place themselves 
under his rule, because they wish to obtain that 
direction in their own affairs which he exercises in 
his. They resign their own individual right to 
control their own affairs, because they recognise in 
him a superior ability for controlling them. This 
act on their part in making him king, and his 
action in becoming king, constitute a new relation 
between them, which therefore alters their respective 
work. His is to rule, to govern, to command, to 
lead ; theirs is to submit, to obey, to carry out, 
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and to follow. The full idea in kingship therefore 
is only realised in a Theocracy, where God is the 
King. Theocracy failed, however, because though 
the King was divine and perfect, the people were 
human and imperfect. Monarchy failed because 
the king was human, and not divine. The failure 
of both systems in the history of the Jewish 
nation caused the prophets to foreshadow in their 
visions of the Messianic kingdom a perfect but 
yet human king, and a human yet perfect people. 
The King is to be the Lord's Anointed, while 
at the same time the Chosen of the people. 
He is to be a son of David, yet Emmanuel, 
God with us. The people also are to be all 
righteous. 

Now Christ was as familiar with the idea of the 
Messiah as He was with the idea of the universal 
kingdom, and He therefore could not describe His 
teaching as the fulfilment of the one without im- 
plying that He was Himself the fulfilment of thie 
other. While it is true that an explicit avowal of 
His claim is made on one or two occasions, it is far 
more generally implied. His reply to the question 
of John the Baptist, as to whether He was the 
Messiah, is characteristic of the reply of His whole 
public ministry to the same question of the nation. 
" Go your way," He answers, " and tell John the 
things ye do hear and see : the blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the 
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poor have good tidings preached to them/* He 
did not assume the title, but He took up the work 
of the^Messiah. His work was to reveal the King, 
theirs was to recognise the King. His own place 
in the Messianic kingdom, as its King, is never 
doubtful. He shrinks from no responsibility, He 
never hesitates before any greatness in the task. 
The complaint of the Jewish leaders, that He kept 
them in suspense, and did not tell them plainly 
whether He was the Christ, is their own condemna- 
tion. In His answer He makes it evident that it 
was no lack of revelation on His part, but a lack 
of belief on theirs, which produced that suspense 
of which they complained. " I told you," He says, 
" and ye believe not : the works that I do in my 
Father's name, these bear witness of me." The 
true and sufficient evidence of kingship is the 
kingly act. The work of the king can only be 
taken up by the king, but the title may be assumed 
by any one. It is the king's part to take up the 
work; it is the people's part to confer the title. 
This is the explanation of the difference between 
the revelation He made in public and the teaching 
He gave His disciples in private. The one was by 
works, the other in words. Recognising the source 
of failure in the old Theocracy, through the imper- 
fection of the people, He demonstrates His ability 
to save by His public miracles of healing ; while to 
the disciples He explains the meaning of His last 
great kingly act of laying down His life, as that of 
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a sacrifice for the sins of the world. The utter 
impossibility of plain speech in public is again and 
again demonstrated by the hostility His personal 
references and kingly declarations, even when veiled 
in parable and metaphor, aroused. His declara- 
tion to the paralytic, even though put in the 
impersonal form, "Thy sins are forgiven thee," 
brought upon Him the charge of blasphemy ; and 
His subsequent demonstration of Divine authority 
to command the paralysed sinner to walk, only 
produced a temporary amazement. When, in 
direct answer to their request that He should speak 
plainly, He tells them of His oneness with the 
Father, they take up stones to stone Him. In the 
privacy and sanctuary of the inner circle of His 
disciples, however, He can give an answer to the 
echo of the old desire for a visible king and a 
present God, which is revealed in Philip's truly 
human question, '*Show us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us," by expressly declaring, " He that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father." 

If the kingdom of Heaven which Christ taught 
is the fulfilment of the prophetic visions of a 
Messianic kingdom, it is equally true that the 
character which Christ revealed is the fulfilment 
of the character of the Messiah they foretold. 
The two cannot be separated, for they are true 
complements of one another. A Messianic king- 
dom without a Messiah is unintelligible ; a kingdom 
of Heaven without a king is inconceivable. If the 
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teaching of Christ is not to be robbed of all reality, 
the character of Christ must not be divested of its 
divinity. If the Messianic kingdom is not a true 
Theocracy, it is no fulfilment of prophetic vision. 
If the Messiah is merely a monarch, he can never 
establish the kingdom for which the world waits, 
nor occupy the throne it has prepared. That 
kingdom is still expected, and that throne is still 
vacant. If the Jesus of the Gospels is declared to 
be merely a great prophet, the world must still 
wait for the Christ who is to come. Men may 
sometimes fear that their work of preparation has 
been premature, and from the dungeon into which 
the rash promise of a fascinating theory has con- 
signed them, may send forth some old disciple of 
prayer for enlightenment and assurance, but they 
will give up life before they give up the hope or 
the One who should come, the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world. In spite of all 
rumours that Jesus never claimed to be the Messiah, 
and all reports that the disciples have come by 
night and carefully removed all evidence of His 
frail mortality in the interests of their theory of 
His divinity, men will still send forth their own 
deputations from the temporary confinement into 
which some great name has consigned them, asking 
the same old question of perplexed faith and death- 
less hope, " Art Thou He that should come, or must 
we still look for another ? " The perception of the 
real character of His work is still the best way of 
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arriving at a true conception of Christ's character. 
The sight of what He now does, furnishes us with 
the truest insight into what He once was. 

The Christ of the Gospels, and the kingdom of 
Heaven of His teaching, not only complete each 
other, but they fulfil the two conceptions of a 
Divine King, and a true Theocracy, which con- 
stituted the hope of the Jewish nation, and the 
vision of their prophets. The nature of the fulfil- 
ment, however, is so unique and unexpected, that 
any theory of adaptation is too fanciful to be 
reasonable. The idea of an incarnation, for instance, 
is utterly opposed to Jewish thought, yet it is 
essential to the fulfilment of the prophets' con- 
ception of the Messiah. The entire absence of all 
racial distinction, which is characteristic of the 
kingdom of Heaven of Christ's teaching, is com- 
pletely at variance with the thought and aspiration 
of the Jew, yet it is essential to the fulfilment of 
the prophets' conception of the true Messianic 
kingdom. The death of the Messiah is not only 
utterly foreign to Jewish feeling, it is repugnant 
in the extreme, yet it is essential to that salvation 
of the people which the prophets expressly declare 
He shall accomplish. These and similar ideas are 
not mere extraneous conceptions which may be 
omitted without affecting the general conception, 
they are the essentials of the gospel portrait both 
of the Messiah and of the kingdom. It was the 

presence of these features in Jesus and in his 

u 
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teaching which caused His rejection by the nation 
whose Messiah He claimed to be. To imagine 
that people of that very nation should draw a 
fanciful portrait of a Messiah and a Messianic 
kingdom so entirely unnational, and that they 
should do it with the express object of securing 
a national acceptance, passes the bounds of credi- 
bility. 

In speaking of the kingdom of Heaven of 
Christ's teaching, it will doubtless have been noticed 
that the kingdom has not been described, save as a 
relationship between Christ and humanity, the 
King and His people. No attempt has been 
made to enter into details as to the way that 
relationship between King and subjects affects the 
relations of the subjects to one another. The 
attempt has not been made in this chapter, because 
it has taken nineteen chapters, each a century in 
length, in the great history of the Christian era, 
to even make a b^inning in the task. The re- 
lationship may be expressed in a word, but the 
meaning of the relation^ip can only be explained 
in a demonstration, and the demonstration extends 
throughout the history of the race. The mutual 
relations of the subjects are determined by thdr 
common relation to the King. But the latter 
must first be learned before the former can be 
taught. The measure of the realisation of what 
the King is to them, is the measure of their 
realisation of what they are to one another. The 
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txtent of their obligatioja to Him is the extent of 
their indebtedness to one another. The revelation 
of their duty to one another, therefore, is strictly 
limited by dieir realisation of their debt to their 
Lord. The distinctive feature of the relation 
between the King and His people is not that 
of a legal bond, but of a loving union. The 
distinctive feature of the relations between the 
subjects, therefore, cannot be set forth in any social 
system, but must be demonstrated in a pa*fect 
example. The whole constitution of the king- 
dom of Heaven is expressed in the new and single 
commandment, " Love one another.*' It is accom- 
panied, however, with the perfect example, " As I 
have loved you." The kingdom of Heaven is a 
Theocracy, and the whole law, as it affects both 
the relationship of subject to King, and of subjects 
to one another, is fulfilled in precisely the same 
way, namely by love. 

It has, however, been well said that the verb " to 
love" has no imperative. Though love is the 
fulfilment of all that the law commands, it is 
the complete antithesis to that spirit of legality 
which mere obedience to law produces. Law may 
ptioduce obedience, but it cannot b^et love. Law 
may he enforced, love must be evoked. The new 
commandment of Christ is a law not in any legal 
or ttrbitrary sense, but in a natural «ense, as the 
secessary connection, that is, between 4 cause .and 
itMsiSect. *' I hawloved you," is the cause ; "Love 
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one another " is the effect. This is the newness in 
the command. As a mere conmiand, the injunction 
is both ancient and inefficient. Its newness consists 
in the provision of a dynamic which makes it 
efficient. What the law could not do, in that it 
was weak, Christ accomplishes in all those who 
walk, not after the flesh, but after the spirit. 
This is no mere fanciful interpretation of the 
words of the new commandment, it is the exact 
meaning, as interpreted by Christ's first disciples, 
and confirmed by the saints of every age and of 
every branch of the church. Paul says, the love 
of Christ constraineth us ; John affirms that we 
know that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren ; Peter enjoins us, 
knowing that we have been redeemed by Christ, 
to see that we love one another. 

The kingdom of Heaven, according to Christ's 
teaching, is not a body of laws and regulations 
prescribing the duties of man to man, nor a social 
system in which human life is circumscribed by 
even the most perfect regulations ; it consists in 
the introduction of a new spirit, which places man 
in right relations with both God and his fellow- 
man. The defect in every law is the dependence 
it necessarily places upon an external force for its 
due observance. The weakness in every social 
system is the lack of a sufficient dynamic. Human 
nature, like every other force in nature, can be 
directed, but it cannot be repressed* Like every 
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natural force too, it demands an equivalent before 
it can be utilised. It will never give some- 
thing for nothing. Self-interest will bind men 
together into a society which promises to pay the 
fair interest due to the self, but it will not bind 
men into a society which proposes to sacrifice the 
self in the interests of others. Human nature 
will readily agree to do unto others as others do 
unto you, but it refuses to do unto others as you 
would that others should do unto you. It sees an 
equivalent in the one case, while it sees none in the 
other. Self-sacrifice is not a constituent of human 
nature, as that nature has been developed in man's 
history ; it is a vestige of the ideal or divine image 
in which he was created. The assertion of the 
self, according to his own conception, has resulted 
in self-preservation being the first law of his nature, 
and self-interest the dominant motive of his 
activity. But though self-interest has been the 
master he has served, self-sacrifice has been the 
deity he has enshrined. Self-interest has chained 
him, but self-sacrifice has charmed him. In the 
new commandment of the kingdom of Heaven, the 
debt of self-sacrifice is demanded, because the 
greater debt of self-preservation has been incurred. 
The interest due to self is asked as a sacrifice, 
because the capital, the man himself, has been 
saved from total ruin. The man has been en- 
dowed with the boundless wealth of Divine love, 
that he may distribute his own wealth of love 
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amongst his fdlows. The King has given His 
life for His peopk, that they may give their lives 
for one another. He asks but for the tithe of 
that which He has given them. Having fredy 
received, they are asked to freely give. The com- 
mand to love one another is no longer a demand 
for the creation of a force, it is a demonstration of 
the way in which a force which has been begotten 
can be utilised. The love of self has been over- 
powered by a greater love. Man finds that he has 
been loved with a greater love than that with 
which he has loved himself. This is the dynamic 
of Christianity, and it is peculiar to Christianity. 
The command, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself," of the old law, in which the man's self and 
his neighbour are put on an equality, is annulled, 
and the love to the neighbour is put on an equality 
with the greater love of Christ for the man's self. 
'^ Love one another, as I have loved you." Christ 
has given to the world no new social system, which, 
the more perfect it is, the less practical it proves 
itself to be ; but He has given a new social dynamic, 
which, by putting the subjects in right relations, 
both with the King, and through Him with one 
another, makes all systems unnecessary. He has 
made known no new compendium of laws, defining 
the relations of men to one another ; He has re- 
vealed a new love for men, which begets that love 
of man for man, which is the fulfilment of all law. 
Where love is, there law is unnecessary. 
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Though the kingdom of Heaven is thxis a divine 
ideal, the church is a human organisation for the 
realisation of that ideal. The kingdom is the 
promised land, which the church, the congregation 
of the new Israel, has to enter into possession of. 
It should be remembered, however, that the old 
congregation of the children of Israel never actu- 
ally entered into the full possession of their pro- 
mised inheritance. It was already occupied by 
enemies who proved too strong to be expelled, 
and whose continued existence not only prevented 
the full enjoyment of their possession, but en- 
dangered their safety as a nation, and eventually 
proved their destruction. A marked contrast 
therefore could always be drawn between the 
actual and the promised possession. A similar 
feature is equally remarkable in connection with 
the Church of Christ. The actual social con- 
ditions which the church has succeeded in realis- 
ing present a marked contrast to the ideal social 
conditions of the kingdom of Heaven of Christ's 
teaching. It is not, however, for the Hivites and 
Hittites and other external organisations to point 
the finger of scorn at the heirs of the promise. 
Their own existence in an armed neutrality or in 
open rebellion is as much their own condemnation 
as it is the church's reproach, for they too are 
children of the promise, and co-heirs of the same 
possession. If the contrast between the church 
and the kingdom is so clearly perceived by the 
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world, it is strange that the contrast which its own 
condition presents to the true ideal is a matter of 
such complete indifFerence. Perhaps if it tried to 
cast out the beam from its own eye, it might see 
more clearly than it does how to cast the mote 
out of the church's eye. In any case it would do 
well to remember that the shoulder of help is ever 
more effective than the finger of scorn. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
the church is the new congregation, the children 
of the Israel of prophetic vision, in whom and 
through whom all the nations of the earth are to 
be blessed. Consequently even though the church 
presented within itself less of a contrast to the 
ideal kingdom than it does, that ideal could not 
be fully realised as long as the Canaanite still dwelt 
in the land. The failure of the old nation of 
Israel in its work of expelling the surrounding 
nations doubtless led to a modification of the 
conception of its mission. In the vision of the 
prophets the mission of Israel is no longer the 
destruction of its neighbours, but their salvation. 
Its own possession of the knowledge is no longer 
a proud privilege, it becomes a solemn responsi- 
bility. The ignorance of the surrounding nations 
is no longer a justification for their destruction, it 
is an earnest appeal for their enlightenment and 
salvation. The isolation and exclusiveness of the 
Jewish nation is replaced by a world-wide and 
all-embracing empire under the Messiah's rule. 
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Though the Jew still holds the first place, even in 
the prophets' visions, and the perfect equality of 
other nations is not fully recognised, yet the pre- 
eminence of the Jew is more that of the greater 
blessedness of giving than of receiving. His 
blessedness is greater, because it is through him 
that all the nations are blessed. In the kingdom 
of Heaven of Christ's teaching, the last shred of 
exclusiveness and isolation has entirely disappeared, 
and the local is replaced by the universal, the 
national by the cosmopolitan. The Samaritan, 
tolerated but never welcomed, despised for his 
adoption of Jewish belief, and denied his right to 
participate with the Jew in the full benefits of that 
belief, is told by Christ that the time has come 
when the local sanctity associated with Jerusalem 
and its ceremonial worship is superseded by a 
spirit which sanctifies every place and a life which 
consecrates every act. The national Jehovah of 
the Jewish conception of God is similarly super- 
seded by the conception of the Universal Father, 
who is seeking the true worshippers of every race, 
and recognises in the sincere souls of every clime 
His own true children. In the same way, when 
sending forth the heralds of the new kingdom, 
Christ tells them that while they are to begin at 
Jerusalem, they are to go into all the world. 

The exclusiveness and isolation which the Jew 
so assiduously cultivated effectually prevented the 
nation from fulfilling its great mission as a blessing 
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to all nations. The narrowness of its conception 
of God, as the Jehovah of the Jew, effectually 
prevented its growth in the truer knowledge oi 
God, and narrowed its sympathies for the exten^oo 
of the reign of God. Its conception of its own 
blessedness, as being that of an exclusive know* 
ledge of God, prevented its realisation of the 
greater blessedness foretold in the dissemination 
of that knowledge amongst the nations. It had, 
therefore, no gospel mth which to go to the 
nations, it had only a law to winch the foreigner 
must come and submit. Hence the salvation of 
the world excited no enthusiasm in its breast, 
though it would compass sea and land to make 
one proselyte. Its mission to the nations, there- 
fore, of which its prophets had spoken, had to pass 
into other hands. Even the early church was so 
dominated for a time by this exclusive spirit of 
Judaism, that though the keys of the kingdom 
were in its possession, it would only receive con- 
verts from amongst those proselytes of the gate 
who had been admitted through the narrow door 
of Judaism. It needed the genius of Paul to inter- 
pret aright the great commission of the King, 
and to elevate the church above the narrow and 
degrading conception of mere proselytising to the 
broad and liberal conception of the evangelisation 
of the world. The destruction of Jewish exdusive- 
ness within the church, and the opening of the 
kingdom of Heaven to all believers, was the salva- 
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tion of the church itself, as well as the salvation 
of the world. The Jewish nation was taken into 
captivity by the surrounding nations, because it 
failed in its mission of capturing the nations. 
Similarly the church must captivate the world, or 
the world will captivate the church. History 
shows that the church has been most dominated 
by the world during those periods when it has 
been least solicitous for the world's salvation. It 
has been richest when it has been most liberal ; its 
own life has been deepest when its activities have 
been widest. When the church has no desire to 
win the world, it is because the world has already 
won the church. The indifference that it exhibits 
with regard to the condition of the world is a 
sign of the lack of any difference between its own 
condition and that of the world. The paralysis 
which affects its love has first affected its fear of 
the world. 

The missionary activity of the church is no 
work of supererogation, it is an absolute necessity 
of the church's existence. In a very real sense 
the paradox is true that the self-interest of the 
church demands Its self-sacrifice. There is a death 
to the world which is self-destruction, and there is 
a death to the world which is self-preservation. 
When the church is dead to the world's needs, it 
is equally dead to its own interests. Its own 
destruction or the world's salvation are the only 
alternatives presented to its choice. Its possession 
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of the kingdom is conditioned by its production of 
its co-heirs. The kingdom will not come until 
the kingdoms of this world have become the 
kingdom of God and of His Anointed King. 

The relation of the church to the world is 
neither that of detachment from, nor attachment 
to, the world. It is to be in the world, but not 
of the world. Its work is not that of legislation 
but of inspiration. It does not exist as a separate 
organisation to impose laws upon society, but to 
infuse love into society. Like John the Baptist, 
it is the forerunner of the kingdom of Heaven. 
However great may be its power in the world, and 
however wide may be its influence, its essential duty 
is to announce the approach of a greater power and 
a mightier influence. The kingdom must increase, 
but the church, as an organisation separate from 
the world, must decrease, until the coming of the 
kingdom shall finish the church's work, as the 
coming of the King closed the Baptist's career. 
It is an organisation for the realisation of one 
ideal, namely, that of its Founder, and therefore it 
can never accept any other ideal as a substitute. 
It presents no scheme for the regeneration of 
society, because its great mission is to bear witness 
to, and proclaim the necessity of, the regeneration 
of the individual. It may welcome every approach 
of the world to the realisation of its ideal, but it 
must not barter its ideal for the world's best 
actual. It may rejoice in and aid the improve- 
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ment of social conditions, but it cannot accept the 
improvement of social conditions as a substitute 
for the new life which its Master offers the in- 
dividual. Its social ideal is a Theocracy , and 
therefore its creed is theological. Its King is a 
Saviour, and therefore its motto is not reconstruc- 
tion, but salvation. Its work in the world is to 
remake men in the Divine image, and therefore its 
trade mark is redemption. It cannot substitute 
humanity for God, without disloyalty to its King. 
It cannot exchange the regeneration of the in- 
dividual for the reconstruction of society, without 
repudiating the sacrifice of its Saviour. It cannot 
exchange its new command of love for any new 
system of law, without challenging its King's title 
to the throne of the universe. It can accept no 
substitute for the ideal it has pledged itself to 
realise ; it can make no compromise with the 
actual which it has been founded to overthrow. 
It believes that God's will provides for the realisa- 
tion of a grander ideal than man's wish can suggest, 
and that the King's constitution of the kingdom 
of Heaven is a promise of a fairer social state than 
man's imagination can depict. The work of its 
life, therefore, is expressed in the prayer of its 
heart, " Thy kingdom come, and Thy wUl be done 
on earth even as it is done in heaven." 
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